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PREFACE. 



I nsEL that a word of prefaee to this seeond Tolume is 
both due to mjw^ and possibly needed bj some readers. 

The story runs so smooth, tke parts of it all fit together 
so neatly, that the thought might easily arise in the mind 
of strangers, ^* A little fancy has been at work here." The 
thought would not be more harmful to the interest of the 
work than injurious to its honesty. 

Some things, of course, are said as if by inference or 
supposition. They are frankly put so. Let them stand for 
what they are worth. But whatever is given as fact has 
the sanction of authority to back its claim. If so little 
a thiug as the purple or rosy light upon hills is spoken 
of, the reader may be sure it is not guessed at, but that 
somebody has seen it so. 

The question may be asked, why I do not give my 
authorities 1 It might give greater pretence of dignity to 
my little book ; but it would spot my pages with number- 
less references ; the labour would be great (no increase in 
that kind is necessary ;) and beyond the show of authority 
thus secured, it would avail little ; for the books to which 
I should refer are not, for the most part, where the readers 
who would need them can consult them. My present 
Preface is merely to assure whoever sees it, that the ex- 
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tremest care is used to give — so far as learning and research 
have yet found it out — ^the simple truth, and that only. 

One word more. As our knowledge is not perfect yet, 
and learning and research have gone but part way to their 
end, it may well happen once in a while, that, following 
authorities who do not agree, I may seem not to agree with 
myself. Perhaps it is hardly possible quite to escape this, 
though it may well be believed I shall do my best. 

There are other cases where authorities clash. Then I 
give my best judgment ; but to go through all the argu- 
ment pro and cow would take up too much room for this 
little book and burden the story with critical matter. For 
an instance of this kind of thing, there is the question of 
the place where Abraham was called to offer up Isaac. 
Dean Stanley, who rushed through the country, will have 
it to be Gerizim ; not Moriah. Others are ready to follow 
him ; while such witnesses as Thompson and Porter, who 
have lived many years in the land and travelled it over and 
over, say that Gerizim is simply impossible ; inasmuch as 
the journey to it from Beersheba could not be made in the 
time specified. Before an argument like that, theories go 
down. 

Therefore, when I seem to differ from some old or received 
opinion, though my reason be not always given, let the 
reader trust me that it is because later science knows better, 
or more accurate research has gone farther, or more complete 
intelligence has set all things on a new foundation. 

S. W. 

The IsiiAiO), Dtcemher 24, 1866. 
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THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL 



Nov. 2.— ISAAC. 

(Gen. XXV. 19-84; xxvL 1-38.) 

The days of October all passed with uncle Sam away. We 
were alone. The boys and Priscilla ran riot in the woods, 
and grandmamma and I came after quietly. All through 
that golden-brown month we kept ourselves busy and happy 
with the nuttings and the living out of doors, and all the 
delights of the October forest-glory. It hardly grew cold 
till the end of the month; though, of course, we had frost 
at nights, and fires mornings and evenings ; in the middle 
of the day always the golden warm glow filled the woods, 
and lighted up the kaleidoscope of colour it found there. 
We could scarce seem to miss anything while those days 
lasted. But at the close of the month there came a change. 
Uncle Sam got home the twenty-ninth ; the two or three 
next days we were all out from morning to night; and then, 
with the first night of November, a cold storm set in. It 
looked a dismal change from our windows. Gray falling 
rain and driving wind, in place of that wonderful smile of 
sun and earth meeting each other. 

Not but we were too really happy to feel dismal iTncle 
Sam was at home ; that was enough to make up for a great 
deal And now we began to ask for our Bible talks again. 
He would not begin them in the morning, nor in the after- 
noon; but when the afternoon was softening off towards 
night, and the gray storm of wind and rain was growing 
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grayer and duskier in the fading light, then uncle Sam built 
up a glorious fire of pine and hickory, till the room was all 
shining with firelight ; and called for the Bibles. 

" Is this to be our talk time every day ? " I inquired. 

"How do you like it 1" 

"It is grand," said Dan. "I have been studying up 
Isaac, uncle Sam." 

"And I have been reading all I could about Edom," said 
Liph. " It wasn't much, though." 

" We shall hear enough about Edom. I suppose at pre- 
sent we go back to where we left off, and see what became 
of Isaac. He was a very different man from his father, but 
he was a good man." 

" One don't respect him so much," said Dan. 

"Well — we must take care how we don't respect him. 
He was a very quiet man, and liked quiet ; he would rather 
let a thing go than fight for it. He had all Abraham's love 
of peace, without Abraham's fire and energy. But he had 
Abraham's faith. He was one of those gentle, affectionate 
natures that never make much noise in the world ; they do 
their part nevertheless, in an unheard-of sort of way, and 
leave their example." 

"I don't like them so much, though," said PrisciUa. 

"They are nice people to live with," said my uncle. 
" Isaac was nineteen years married without any child. The 
promise seemed to be very slow of fulfilment in his case as 
well as in Abraham's. And then, when the years went by, 
so many of them, without this blessing, Isaac showed what 
spirit he was of ; he went to God for it." 

"I didn't know people might pray for such things, uncle 
Sam." 

"A child of God may pray for anything, and he is bidden 
to pray for everything that he wants, Tiny, only 'with thanks- 
giving ;' and that will not be in an obstinate or disobedient 
spirit, you know. Only give the Lord your whole little hearty 
and be utterly obedient to Him. * Then shalt thou call, and 
the Lord shall answer; thou shalt cry, and he shall say, 
Here I am.' Isaac's prayer was heard ; *the Lord was en- 
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treated of him ; ' and when he was sixty years old the twins 
were bom." 

"That was fifteen years before Abraham's death," said 
Dan ; " they had time to know their grandfather." 

'^ It did not do one of them much good," said my uncle. 
"When they were yet not bom it was foretold to their 
mother that they would separate into two manner of 
people ; they would be two different nations. And the two 
nations were not more different than the two boys." 

"But, sir," said Liph, "why must the elder serve the 
younger!" 

"You know there was a birthright of promise to which 
Isaac was bora. That inheritance could not descend to 
both his sons. The covenant of the promised Seed, the 
blessing of Qod's chosen people, could be only in the line 
of one ; and it was given to Jacob." 

" Because he was the best," said DanieL 

"Nay, it will not do to fall back upon that," said unde 
Sam. "It was because Qod chose him. 'For the children 
being not yet bom, neither having done any good or evil, 
that the purpose of God according to election might stand, 
not of works, but of him that calleth ; it was said unto her, 
The elder shall serve the younger.'" 

"Why should the younger be chosen, any more than the 
elder r 

" Because of God's infinite goodness. But for that, liph, 
and because it is infinite, it would have been neither the 
younger nor the elder. Bear in mind, that there is no de- 
serving of good in anybody ; if all had just their deserts, 
not one would receive favour from God ; not one would be 
chosen. 'It is because of the Lord's mercies that we are 
not consumed.' Neither Jacob nor Esau had any right to 
the blessing." 

"* Shall I not do what I will with mine own ? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good?'" My grandmother added 
this, without looking up from her knitting. 

" Perhaps it is to show us this, practically, that the young- 
eat son has so often been the heir of God's promises. As if 
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the Lord would declare His independence of earthly nileg 
of judging. Seth was not the eldest son of his father; 
Shem was not ; Abraham was not ; Isaac was not, nor Jacob, 
nor Joseph, nor Ephraim. And David was not. And Solo- 
mon was not." 

"Grandmamma," said Liph, boldly, "I like Esau better 
than Jacob." 

"Esau might have had a blessing too," said my grand* 
mother, " if he had not despised his birthright." 

"And that is what we have now to talk of," said my 
uncle, " The boys grew, and showed their various charac- 
ters and dispositions ; and Isaac was of your mind, Liph ; 
he liked Esau best. 'Because he did eat of his venison,' 
the Bible says ; that seems a poor sort of a reason ; but I 
can fancy how other things came in to help it. People are 
said to like what is unlike themselves. I can see how the 
cunning hunter, the brave, reckless, dashing, gallant young 
man, may have had a sort of romantic charm for his tamer- 
tempered, quiet father. Esau may have been, too, one of 
those unprincipled people who yet have a kind of grace 
of good-humour and off-hand generosity, which wins them 
hearts, and gets them much more favour than they deserve. 
But Rebecca, keener and cleverer than her husband, saw in 
her youngest son a steadiness of purpose and a quickness 
of ability which recommended him to her far more than 
Esau's skill in the field or dash on the turf. Jacob was his 
mother's own son, and her darling." 

"Jacob was cunning," said Priscilla. "I do not like 
cunning." 

"I cannot defend it, nor deny it. Prissy. But if he was 
cunning, he had the better qualities, too, of a good business 
man. He was diligent, prudent, painstaking, faithful ; while 
Esau probably spent much more than he made. Eebecca 
liked the son who was a help to the family, and who fur- 
thermore had a regard for his mother's voice ; and maybe 
ahe remembered the prophecy. Isaac liked the boy who 
had what his own nature lacked." 

"And perhaps he made light of the prophecy which came 
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to him only through the lips of his wife,** my grandmother 
added. ''Those slow-tempered men often refuse to take 
women's evidence." 

" There is the fact, at any rate," said my uncle. "Rebecca 
loved Jacob. And it was while the boys were both of them 
in the first flush of manhood, that this thing happened. 
Esau came home from one of his long hunting expeditions 
tired and faint with hunger, and found his brother quietly 
busy at home cooking a mess of lentiles — red len tiles — 
making a pottage of them. That lentile pottage has a very 
nice smell when it is cooking, and a very good taste, too, 
when one is eating it. Esan threw himself down, I suppose, 
and begged for some. Teed me, I pray thee, with that 
same red, red.' So the Hebrew goes. It seems that Esau 
was so little of a household man, that he did not know the 
name of the mess which his brother was cooking. Jacob, 
watching his pottage, replied warily, ' Sell me this day thy 
birthright' He had faith in the prophecy too ; but not 
faith enough to think that Providence could manage it with- 
out his help. *Sell me this day thy birthright,' said he. 
Esau was in one of those moods when a morsel to stop 
hunger seems worth all the rest there is in the world. 
'Behold, I am at the point to die,' he said; 'and what good 
shall this birthright do me ? ' ' Swear to me,' said Jacob ; 
'and he sware unto him : and he sold his birthright unto 
Jacob. Then Jacob gave him bread and pottage of lentiles ; 
and he did eat and drink, and rose up and went his way. 
Thus Esau despised his birthright.' And that shows that 
he was not worthy of it." 

" Nor Jacob wasn't, either, I think," said Priscilla. 

" But what was his birthright ? " said Dan. 

" In Esau's case no doubt it was thought to involve the 
right of that wonderful covenant which God had given to 
Abraham and promised to continue to Abraham's children. 
Naturally it would be looked for in the line of the eldest 
son. The eldest born had the power and Influence of the 
second place in the family, a position above his brethren, 
and probably the largest portion of his father's property. 
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Of Isaac's two sons, who should be the heir of the covenant 
but the one who had this natural birthright ; the eldest ; 
the first-bom ; his father's special representative and suc- 
cessor? But this rare privilege Esau despised and let slip." 

" Was the right a right of birth merely] " my grandmother 
inquired. '* Did it not depend on the will of the father 1 " 

*'Itwas sometimes set aside by divine direction and for 
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some grave cause; it might not be done for any private 
partiality. The right was not very defined perhaps in 
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Isaac's time. Under Moses it was decreed that the eldest 
son should have a double share of the property." 

^* Perhaps Esau did not know that his birthright was any 
more than a common one, uncle Sam 1 " 

'* liph, not to know, in such a case, means not to care.** 

" / don't see how a man could be so hungry," said Dan. 

" As for that," said my uncle, " a long hunt in the burning 
deserts south of Lahai-roi might well bring down the spirit 
of anybody — ^if he had caught nothing. I have seen hunters 
as faint as Esau was, and like him thinking they were just 
ready to die. Tou must remember, too, that in the East 
there is nothing ready to eat except at the regular, or irregu- 
lar, times of meals. Nothing is kept; there was no side- 
board or pantry to which Esau could go for some cold meat 
or a pie. He must get Jacob's pottage or be hungry a good 
while, till a meal could be got ready." 

'* And what sort of pottage was that, uncle Sam ? " 

''Lentiles are a sort of pulse ; a small bean ; very much 
liked in the countries where they grow; that is, Asia, the 
south of Europe, and the north of Africa. There are three 
or four sorts of them. Jacob's was the red ; and so Esau 
got his name of JSdom, which means red. ' Qive me some 
of that red, red,' he said ; so he was nicknamed Edom. Tlie 
pottage of lentiles is very nice. Children of foreigners living 
in Syria are exceedingly fond of it." 

"It seems to me it was odd for Jacob, the son of the 
chief, to be cooking his own dinner ; wasn't it, uncle Sam ? " 

" Not at all odd. A Bedouin chief, as I have told you, 
lives in ordinary just as his poorer neighbours do, and does 
not think it at ail beneath him to w^ork as they work. An 
Arab's pride lies in a different line." 

"What kind of game could Esau find in those dry 
deserts 1 " 

" Gazelles are there in plenty, all over ; hares are in the 
valleys; ostrich eggs are found and greatly liked by the 
Arabs ; and in the Sinai deserts there are flocks of moun- 
tain goats, nearly the same as the steinbock of the Swiss 
Alps. They are difficult to get at, the Arabs say, but the 
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flesh of them is one of the finest kinds of venison. They go 
in herds of forty or fifty together ; the hunters hide among 
reeds by the rivers where the goats, or ibex, come ta drink ; 
and so shoot them. Maybe Esau went to their haunts to get 
the flesh his father was so fond of, on another occasion. 
They are thought to be particularly delicate." 




Goat of Mount Sinai. 



" And do you think Jacob did right in buying his brother's 
birthright, uncle Saml" 

" No, my dear Tiny. It was taking an ungenerous advan- 
tage ; and besides it was trying to take the affairs of Pro- 
vidence into his own hands. Nobody does that without 
finding sooner or later that he has cut his fingers. What 
God has promised. He is able also to perform. It was enough 
that He had said, *The elder shall serve the younger.'" 

" There was something I forgot to ask," said LipL ** In 
the twentieth verse of this chapter, Laban is called *the 
Syrian.' He didn't live in Syria." 

"He did not live in Syria of Damascus; but you are as 
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usual taking of what you do not know. Syria meant a very 
large tract of country, not very exactly defined. Aram was 
the Hebrew name for it; and it lay from the borders of 
Palestine on the south, to Mount Taurus on the north ; and 
from the shores of the Mediterranean stretched eastward be- 
beyond the Euphrates, and probably as far as the Eiiabour 
river. Aram Dammesek was one division ; that was the 
region lying east of Anti-Lebanon ; between that and the 
desert Axam-Naharairo, was Syria 'of the two rivers;' 
Mesopotamia is the Greek word for the same meaning. 
That was the north-west part of the tract that lies between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris * And Padan-Aram, or * the 
plain Syria,' was the flat country around Orfa and Haran, 
l3ring below the hilly region of the north of Mesopotamia. 
So, living in Padan-Aram, Laban was plainly a Syrian, as 
much as a man could be. Besides these divisions, there was 
Aram-Zobah, or Syria of Zobah ; and Coele-Syria, which you 
know already. That is * Hollow-Syria ; ' the richest and 
most important part of all There, in the luxuriant pastures 
around Apameia, Seleucus Nicator fed a herd of five hundred 
elephants and thirty thousand horses." 

" Who was Seleucus Nicator ? " said Priscilla. 

"Why, he was one of AleiKinder's successors," said 
Liph. 

Prissy did not look quite enlightened; but my uncle 
went on. 

** You can read about him. Prissy ; he was not till long 
after the day of Jacob and Esau, and our present business 
is with them. A while after the affair of the pottage, a 
famine drove Isaac to change his dwelling-place. The pas- 
tures of the wilderness of Beersheba failed for his flocks. 
He moved away a few miles, to the richer lands of the 
Philistines, where famine never came ; and pitched his tent 
near Gerar. It was a little more than a hundred years since 
such a famine had driven his father to go down into Egypt ; 
that unfailing storehouse of Western Asia; and perhaps 
Isaac was mooting the question whether he had not best do 
• Note A. 
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the same. There was a jealous feeling towards him on the 
part of the Philistines, he knew ; -and he knew it by tangible 
evidence. All the wells in the neighbouring region which 
had been dug by Abraham's servants, some years back, the 
Philistines had stopped and filled with earth. That was a 
very serious and very obvious work of hostility ; and Isaac 
liked no quarrelling. But if he meditated a retreat into 
Egypt, such thoughts were put out of his head for ever. 
The Lord appeared to him and forbade him to go there ; and 
commanded him on the contrary to abide where he was, 
with the security of divine protection over him. * Sojourn 
in this land, and I will be with thee.' Children, there is 
lesson upon lesson. How good any place is ^here we have 
the Lord with us ! " 

" And safe, too, uncle Sam." 

" Ay, safe. That is for my little coward Tiny. Safe as a 
fortress. There is a promise, * I will instruct thee and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt go : I will guide thee with 
mine eye.' Let us watch and follow the Lord's leading, so 
as to be sure we are always in the place where He will be 
with us." 

" But how can we know it, sir 1 " asked Liph. 

"Watch and follow, and you will find out, my boy 
There is no other way. The Lord says ' I will guide thee. 
He has not left it for me to do. But you will know just aj^ 
well as Isaac knew, when he made up his mind to stay in the 
land of the Philistines." 

" He only 'sojourned' there," my grandmother said, look- 
ing up from her knitting. 

" A sojourner, you know, is one who does not make his 
home in a place ; he is only staying for a time. It is said of 
Abraham, that * by faith he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same promise.' Isaac 
had no better house than a tent, all his life-time, and never 
owned a foot of ground. Whatever else he was, he was one 
of those who ' confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth. They that say such things declare 
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plainly that they seek a country.' Do you see that, little 
Tinyr* 

"Yes, sir.' 

*' Every Christian does the same, children. It is not dif- 
ferent now and then. Every Christian says, *I am a 
stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my fathers were.' 
They all desire a better country, even a heavenly : so God is 
not ashamed to be called their Qod ; and He has prepared for 
them a city. And now, while they are sojourners here. He 
is with them ; and this is what He says : ' When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when thou walkest 
through the fire, thoushalt not be burned; neither shall the 
flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the 
Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.' This is He that was with 
Isaac in the land of the Philistines." 

"And there Isaac did just what Abraham did about 
Sarah when they were in Egypt." 

"The same story over. It shows how like the lawless 
governments of this day those old governments were. 
Isaac had reason to fear in Gerar the very wrong that Abra- 
ham, feared in Egypt a hundred years earlier." 

" And did the same wrong to prevent it," added my grand- 
mother. 

" Perhaps for the very reason," said uncle Sam. " It would 
not be the only time that a good father has led a good son into 
a mistake ; and Isaac might have heard the story not from 
Abraham, and so without the warning which Abraham would 
have added. However, he was taken care of, as Abraham 
had been ; from that time he went forward and grew great- 
He sowed fields in the rich country of the Philistines, and 
reaped a hundredfold the same year. The Lord blessed him 
as He had promised ; and with that blessing upon his flocks 
and herds, as well as his corn crops, you can see that the 
man would soon become an object of envy to his neighbours. 
He grew too great to live among them. The king of the 
Philistines requested that he would move away ; and gave that 
as the reason. * Thou art much mightier than we,' he said " 
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**Do you mean, uncle Sam, that for every bushel of grain 
he sowed ho reaped a hundred bushels ] " 

"Exactly that.'* 

" But we don't get such crops in this country." 

"I have counted, Liph, myself, on that maritime plain of 
Syria, a hundred stalks growing from one root; and each 
stalk had its own full-formed ear of grain. That would be 
a thousandfold and more. Around Gaza, it is said that the 
very sand of the shore is fertile, if it is only watered. The 
soil of the country is light and black, and so fat that it is 
fruitful even with but little rain. If you argue of what yon 
do not know, from the very little you do know, you will 
make large mistakes. The Shephelah is not like anything 
in our country." 

"And was Gerar in the Shephelah 1" 

" Gerar was in that maritime plain, some distance south 
or south-east of Gaza. But Gaza, being on the great line of 
caravan travel between Egypt and Syria, and a sort of 
market-town for the travellers passing to and fro, has always 
been an important place and lived on ; while Gerar has been 
forgotten. Its old site will very likely be found some day ; 
it is in no one's memory now. It lay, or seems to have lain, 
in one of the wadies of that region ; a rich valley striking in 
from the desert or from the wilderness of Beersheba ; and 
when the king of the Philistines ordered Isaac away, he 
simply removed up this valley. He pitched his tent in the 
wady Gerar and dwelt there. Abraham had pastured his 
flocks in that wady before him, and digged weUs, which the 
envy of the Philistines had stopped. Isaac opened these 
wells again, giving them their old names. Then, as more 
water still was needed for his increasing flocks and herds, 
his servants dug for water at a new place or places in the 
valley, and found a living spring. That was a most precious 
thing to find, in a tract where the only thing wanting is 
water ; but the Philistines quarrelled about it, and insisted 
that it belonged to them. Isaac was no quarreller; he 
named the well 'Strife;' and moved away. Further on, 
his servants dug another well The native herdmen would 
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not let them have that in peace. Isaac called the name of 
it ' Hatred ; ' and again moved on. It was plain why they 
strove with him. Up the wady G^rar, and perhaps out of 
it into some other wady leading further towards the desert^ 
Isaac went with his flocks, and digged a third well. There 
perhaps he was on less fertile ground, or too far away to be 
meddled with ; for the possession of* that well was not dis- 
puted. Isaac called it 'Eoom;' 'for now,' he said, Hhe 
Lord hath made room for us, and we shall be fruitful in the 
land.' You see, if he was a quiet man he was a man of some 
perseverance too ; he was not discouraged." 

"Does Rehoboth mean room ? " 

"That is what it means." 

" Whereabouts was it, uncle Sam % " 

** I wish 1 could tell you for certain, Tiny ; but it is one 
of the uncertain things. About eight hours south from 
Beersheba there is a place called by the Arabs now EhurbU- 
fl-Beer, the 'ruins of the welL' It is at the head of a fertile 
valley that bears the name of er-Rvhaiheh; and the situation 
and the name agree so well that this is supposed to be pos- 
sibly the very place of Isaac's Rehoboth." 

"Is it in that very rich country, the Shephelah, as you 
call it?" 

"No, Dan; the Philistines had driven him out of their 
immediate vicinity. No ; if er-Ruhaiheh is the place, it is 
very unlike that ; much nearer the desert and far less fruit- 
ful than the pastures around Gerar. It is a border country, 
between barrenness and fruitfulness ; tracts of desert sand, 
and acres of bulbous flowering plants, and grass nestling in 
sheltered places, while the slopes of the hills are yet all bare. 
As you go further north the green creeps up, and cultivation 
begins ; the landscape grows more gentle-featured ; and you 
see large flocks of sheep. All that you find as far south as 
Euhaibeh and its neighbourhood. There was room enough, 
no doubt, for the very reason that the Philistines were not 
tempted to occupy it. The place called Ruhaibeh is at the 
head of the wady, where it is narrow, with gently shelving 
hill-sides. There is an old well, twelve feet across, regularly 
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built up in mason work ; one course of stones is still remain- 
ing above ground. The well is filled up now. There is be- 
sides a very old well or cistern some forty feet in diameter, 
well built, and with steps leading down to the bottom. K 
this is the place of Isaac's Behoboth it has seen changes 
since his day. On the summit of the hill-side there is a great 
piece of ground covered with the ruins of a city. You can 
trace still the foundations of houses, and streets, plainly 
enough ; and cisterns cut in the rock ; many of the houses 
had each one ; and these remain as they were. A city of 
ten or twelve thousand inhabitants must have stood there. 
Now it is a mere mass of ruins, with lizards creeping over 
them." 

"Uncle Sam,*' said Liph, "if there were so many people 
living there, the country around mast have been cultivated, 
and cannot have been very much of a desert." 

" Undoubtedly ; but that was all since Isaac's time. No 
doubt it was ; from Kuhaibeh up to Beersheba and around, 
the land is full of ruins of towns and cities. Every two or 
three miles sometimes you come upon them. In the day 
when those towns flourished, the land certainly was very 
different from its present condition. And in Isaac's day, I 
have no doubt, it was more cultivated and far more fruitful 
than now. Now from er-Kuhaibeh to Beersheba it is just a 
sort of struggle between vegetation and the desert. You 
come to green valleys and patches of grass and flowers, and 
then a rush of desert sand sweeps in, and you have nothing 
but broom and tarfa shrubs. The next valley will have lilies 
among the broom, and perhaps grass with the lilies; and 
then come sweeps of grass with lilies and crocuses. Wady 
er-Kuhaibeh was full of lilies when I saw it ; and they say 
it is infested by robbers too; some *bad Arabs.' There 
were cultivated fields there, also, for miles ; what must it 
have been when Isaac's thousands of flocks roamed through 
it and found food; and long after that, when city after city 
had sprung up along its borders, and the wilderness was 
noisy with human life ? Only some three hours' travel from 
the ruins of Buhaibeh are the ruins of an old city which was 
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called Elasa in the second century. It must have held 
fifteen or twenty thousand inhabitants. There the ground 
is strewn with broken pottery; broken to little bits; I 
could not find a piece of any size ; but there were quantities 
of them strewed over the ground, red, and white, and bluish, 
and dull coloured. I could see here and there a broken 
pitcher-handle, or a bit of the ornamented rim of a pitcher; 
nothing better ; but they told a strange story of what had 
been once." 

^That was all since Isaac was there, uncle Sam ? " 

"Long since, Tiny. Two miles farther on towards Beer- 
sheba I came again to other ruins, and another old well 
The wells may be as old as his time, likely enough ; but he 
and his flocks had the unbroken country to themselves, and 
no better — or no worse — ^houses were in all the land than 
his tents. In that country Isaac spent all his life ; his 
sheep and herds covered the wadies and the hill-sides far 
and near. He must have dug many a well for them ; and 
once dug, a well remained In those regions the Arabs 
know the wells as well as we do the stations on a railway ; 
and much better. They are the life of the land." 

"How odd it seems to make so much of wells," said 
Daniel "Here nobody thinks of them, and nobody cares 
about them." 

" Except when they are too far from the house," said my 
grandmother. 

" And there they were among the most valuable of posses- 
sions," said uncle Sam. "To have dug wells was thought 
worthy to be put on record among the doings of kings ; and 
to stop up the weUs of a country- was the way to make it 
desolate and barren. You must remember they were made 
at a great expense of labour and means. There is another 
thing to be noted. Flocks arxd herds were still the chief 
wealth and tbe principal care of the people. They had not 
learned the full value of tilling the ground. So Isaac's 
neighbours did not quarrel with him for his rich crops ; but 
when he dug a well, then they wanted it for their sheep." 

"They must have had a great many sheep among them." 
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"The East has been truly said to be the land of the sheep. 
Job had fourteen thousand of them ; and the numbers there 
now are beyond calculation. Isaac had possession of flocks, 
and possession of herds, and great store of servants ; and he 
was a cultivator of the soil as weU. The man grew and be- 
came very great. In fact he grew so great that the king of 
the Philistines, who had sent him away from Gerar, thought 
it advisable to come to good terms with him ; and made a 
journey for the purpose to Beershebaj where Isaac then 
was." 

"It is just like what happened before to Abraham," said 
DanieL 

" And it is like what would be done at the present day. 
At least so far as that the towns on the borders take parti- 
cular care to be on good terms vnth the sheikhs of powerful 
tribes who may be near them. Just so the Philistine king 
of a former generation had thought it wise to make a treaty 
of peace with Isaac's father." 

" But how came they to be both Abimelechs V* said Liph ; 
" and both of them had the same Captain Phicol along with 
them ; and it was at the same place." 

^* That is extremely natural, and according to Eastern 
usage. No place so proper for Abimelech's purpose, as the 
one where Abraham had already once made the same con- 
tract he now desired to make with his son. As to the two 
Abimelechs — pray, how many Henrys and Edwards have 
there been on the throne of England ] However, it is sup- 
posed that Abimelech was the general title of the kings of 
the Philistines, as Pharaoh was of the kings of Egypt; and 
that Phicol in like manner was the designation of the office, 
not the man. That is the way in those towns now very 
much : you do not often hear the private name of a govern- 
ment officer when he is spoken of, but simply his official 
title. However, this interview was not like the other. 
Isaac, with a certain dignity which sometimes belongs to 
quiet men, asked of the king and his officers, * Wherefore 
come ye to liie, seeing ye hate me, and have sent me away 
from your Now, boys, note the answer. *We saw cer- 
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tainly that the Lord was with thee.' It was so plain that 
the Lord took care of His gentle servant, that these fierce 
men were even afraid of him. It is written, * When a man's 
ways please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with hioL''' 

''Bat how could they know that it was the Lord with 
him that made him great ? " 

"I cannot tell you, liph ; it is known somehow. It shall 
be so with all the Lord's Church one day. ' The sons of them 
that afflicted thee shall come bending unto thee; and all 
they that despised thee shall bow themselves down at the 
soles of thy feet; and they shall call thee. The city of the 
Lord, The Zion of the Holy One of Israel. All that see 
them shall acknowledge them, that they are the seed which 
the Lord hath blessed.'" 

"It is some shining of that ^wall of fire,' which the Lord 
has promised to be around His people," my grandmother 
said. 

" Well— it was some discerning of the very same thing in 
the case of Abraham, which had moved the former king of 
the Philistines to desire to be at peace with him; and now 
his successor made the identical request of Isaac. That he 
would agree to do them no harm, as he had received no harm 
at their hands." 

"I am sure they had sent him away, and filled up his 
wells," said Priscilla. 

" Isaac was too wise a man to stir that old feud. He made 
for his visitors the feast of hospitality ; fed them and lodged 
them ; and in the morning they took the oath to be good 
friends to each other, and the king and his captain departed. 
The same day Isaac's servants came to him with the news 
that they had found water. Abraham's well at Beersheba 
— I suppose the smaller of those two I saw there — was not 
enough for the wants of Isaac's great flock ; and his servants 
had been set to digging in the valley, about a hundred yards 
off, to sink another well. Now they came to him to report 
their success, and said, * We have found water.' The new 
well must be named. In clearing out anew his father's old 
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wells, you remember, Isaac liad not changed their names ; 
he called them still what his father had called them, accord- 
ing to his affectionate and reverent nature. This new well 
was close by one of his father^s already known and named, 
and the water was found the very day when just such a 
transaction had been finished as the former one, a hundred 
years ago, which had given name to the first well. What 
wonder that Isaac resolved to change nothing. He would 
let the place keep its old name ; and the new well, like the 
old well, and for the double reason, should be c£^ed Shebah 
— ^an oath. * Therefore the name of the city is Beersheba 
unto this day.' " 

"It was just like Isaac," said Priscilla. 

"You like him," said liph, "but I like men of more 
nerve." 

" I think you are out, Liph ; he had nerve ; he had not 
fire. He was not a man of the mettle of either Abraham or 
Jacob. However, with them he was heir of the same pro- 
mise and dwelt in tabernacles like them, looking for it ; and 
their God was his God. Mother, what is that word in the 
105th Psalm, about the care taken of them 1 I have been 
thinking of it all through this talk about Abimelech." 

Then my grandmother laid down her knitting, and spoke. 

"* O ye seed of Abraham his servant, ye children of Jacob 
his chosen. He is the Lord our God : his judgments are in 
all the earth. He hath remembered his covenant for ever, 
the word whicb he commanded to a thousand generations. 
Which covenant he made with Abraham, and his oath unto 
Isaac ; and confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, and to 
Israel for an everlasting covenant : saying. Unto thee will I 
give the land of Canaan, the lot of your inheritance : when 
they were but a few men in number ; yea, very few, and 
strangers in it. When they went from one nation to another, 
from one kingdom to another people ; he suffered no man 
to do them wrong; yea, he reproved kings for their sakes; 
saying, Touch not mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
hann."* 
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Nov. 3.— THE BIRTHRIGHT. 

(Gen. xxvi 34, 36 ; xxviL) 

It was storming yet the next day, when towards evening 
we gathered round the fire again. Every one with open 
Bibles now. 1 liked to make little marks in mine, to help 
me to remember the things uncle Sam told or the Bible pas- 
sages he brought up.' Dan said I would never remember 
any the better for my marks. 

"Now, uncle Sam, where are we going?" Liph asked. 

"We are in the south country yet, with Isaac. He never 
went away from it, so far as we know. From one valley to 
another he moved his black tents, perhaps as dry seasons or 
rainy seasons made it seem good; his flocks cropped the 
grass among the lilies, and his harvests brought him in 
plenty of com. Isaac's farming was probably in advance of 
his neighbours." 

"I do not see, uncle Sam, that he was any way remark- 
able." 

" Only for the faith which through all this quiet life never 
rested in it, but looked forward to something better. As 
time went on, Isaac's life grew somewhat less quiet. 

" His two sons were as diflferent as men could be. One 
of them minded his father's business, and helped him grow 
rich. He was a plain man, living in tents ; no doubt he 
went with the flocks, and looked after the shepherds, and 
was an exceedingly useful member of the family. He was 
sensible and shrewd and diligent. Esau, on the other hand, 
minded no business but his own ; and his business wae 
pleasure. In war or the chase he was a man of the field. 
A rough, strong, powerful man, we may imagine him ; quick 
with his bow and his sword; bold and skilful; withal 
living daintily when he could, and liking to dress fine and 
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make himself sweet with the perfumes which Orientals 
delight in. Every way an utter contrast to his plain and 
wise brother Jacob. And his father, I suppose, as such men 
often do, took a certain pride in the son who was so unlike 
himself." 

" Uncle Sam, every word you say makes me like Esau the 
best." 

"Jacob's best qualities did not come out in his early life, 
or they do not appear in the story. And people often like 
such men as Esau best. Prissy. The Bible tells us what 
they were ; it does not draw fancy pictures. 

" Esau was the first one to bring trouble into the house- 
, hold. In his hunting excursions it seems he had pushed as 
far east as Mount Seir; and from there one day he brought 
home a wife, Judith, the daughter of a Hittite chieftain. To 
her he added another, the daughter of another Hittite ; being 
quite rich enough and great enough to have more wives than 
one. These ladies were from heathen families, both idola- 
ters, of course, and worshippers of false gods. They were of 
the proscribed Canaanitish blood, with which a child of 
Abraham should have no close connexion ; Esau was Isaac's 
favourite child, and these marriages were a grief of mind to 
him. And to Rebecca they would be a grief for other rea- 
sons. Sixty years she had reigned undisputed queen in the 
tribe and in the household, ever since she came that long 
journey from Padan- Aram; now these strange, foreign, 
heathen daughters-in-law coming into the family were no 
doubt a great worry to her. They did not draw her more 
tenderly towards Esau." 

"Where does it say that the father of Judith lived in 
Mount Seir?" 

"In. the thirty-sixth chapter, where the list of the family 
names of Edom is given. There Judith is called Aholibamah, 
and her father is called Anah instead of Beeri ; and he is 
said to be a Horite, the grandson of Seir, and himself a 
chieftain. It seems that every one of Esau's wives had a 
different married name from that she wore unmarried. 
Perhaps the married name was more strictly a title taken 
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from the tribe or district of the Edomites at the head of 
which she stood.'' 

'* But how could a Horite be the same as a Hittite ? " 

** Very easily. The Sorites were people who lived in holes 
or caves; tbat is what the word means; and Moant Seir 
was their home. So we suppose that Been, or Anah, for he 
is called both ways, belonged to a part of the Hittite nation 
who had taken up their abode in that mountain, and be- 
come Horites as well." 

*' And that is how Esau came to have Mount Seir," said 
DanieL 

''His marriage connexion naturally drew him that way, in 
friendship and association. Anah and his father Zibeon were 
both chiefs of tribes among the Horites ; Esau married high, 
as the world goes. But at first he made his home in the 
south country ; and his two wives were a daily trouble to 
Eebecca. 

"And this is all we know for some time ; until Isaac be- 
gan to grow old. How old he was, the Bible does nut say, 
when the next things happened ; but he had reached his 
hundred years already when his son Esau married. In those 
days a man would hardly call himself feeble and failing till 
he bad lived longer than that ; and Isaac was not only old, 
but his eyes were dim. It is likely the hundred years had 
been some time overpast, when he used such words to his 
eldest son — ^ Behold now, I am old, I know not the day of 
my death : now therefore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy 
quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field and hunt me 
some venison ; and make me savoury meat such as I love, 
and bring it to me ; that I may eat ; that my soul may bless 
thee before I die.* " 

"I cannot see what the two things have to do with each 
other," Priscilla remarked. " Eating and blessing." 

" Either this or that, Prissy. Among the Eastern nations, 
a feast or a meal was a necessary part of almost every seri- 
ous ceremony ; and especially was used before or after the 
making of a covenant. Isaac was going to convey to his 
son, by a solemn blessing, the precious covenant God had 
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made with Abraham and promised to confirm to his seed 
after him ; nothing more serious and solemn could be done ; 
and it seems likely that the usual habit of eating and drink- 
ing on all such solemn occasions made Isaac call for the 
feast to be prepared. K with that there mingled his own 
particular liking for Esau's dish of wild game, that too is 
only natural to the old age which has few pleasures and 
makes the most of those that remain." 

" It isn't dignified," said Priscilla. 

" In any age," said uncle Sam. 

" But I thought Esau had sold his birthright 1 " said Dan. 

"That little transaction seems to have been quite over- 
looked, except by Jacob and his mother." 

" And they all seem to have forgotten the prophecy, that 
* the older should serve the younger.' " 

" I fancy Isaac despised it, or neglected it, as he only had 
it on the report of his wife," said my grandmother. ** He 
may have thought Rebecca was fanciful, or known she was 
artful." 

" It is possible. Isaac certainly despised it, in his love for 
Esau, and Esau was quite willing, no doubt, to take his 
birthright back again as his father's gift. But while he went 
off to the field after his wild goats, there was a secret con- 
sultation between the mother and her other son. Did they, 
or the first two, despise the prophecy mosti" 

" I think they did, imcle Sam ; for they believed it." 

"Yes, Tiny. And yet, what sort of believing was that, 
which could not trust the Lord to fulfil His own word 1 " 

" Don't you suppose Eebecca thought she was doing right, 
sir ] " said Liph. 

" I have no doubt she tried to make herself think 8o. But 
while Isaac had forgotten or did not regard the prophecy, she 
had remembered it carefully ; and was determined that her 
favourite should not miss what was promised him. That 
was the ruling thought with her. It swallowed up every- 
thing else.'^ 

" But, uncle Sam, if she and Jacob had not done what they 
did, Isaac's blessing would have gone to the ¥n:ong person." 
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''You think so, Liph? That is what Jacob and Rebecca 
thought That is unbelief." 

''It was a bold step they ventured on," said my grand- 
mother. 

"Jacob felt that. His mother's part was easy enough; 
they say cooks can do anything in the way of changing one 
meat into another; but for Jacob to change himself into 
Esau was another matter. What was he to do with his 
smooth hands and face. Suppose his father should put his 
hands upon him ? And a father's curse is thought one of 
the most dreadful misfortunes that can befall a descendant 
of Abraham ; more especially when, as in this case, either 
curse or blessing was given by inspiration, and was held to 
convey the divine wiU." 

"Jacob had a touch of conscience about it," said Dan; 
"for at any rate he called things by their right names. 
'My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to 
him as a deceiver.^ " 

"But his Another ordered him to obey her voice," said 
Liph. "I don't see that he was to blame." 

" How old was Jacob at this time ] " said my uncle. 

" He must have been over forty, sir." 

" Then he could judge for himself, at least. But when the 
apostles were ordered by human authority not to preach, do 
you know what they said ? — ' Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to obey you rather than God, judge ye/ " 

"People are commanded to obey their parents," said liph. 

"Ay, 'in the Lord.' 'Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord,* But if the two commands clash, we ought to obey 
God rather than men ; and He says, * lie not one to another.' 
*The lip of truth shall be established for ever.' 'Lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord.' No, Jacob's part in this 
business is worse than Rebecca's. The wonder is, that he 
was permitted to inherit the blessing after all. But the 
Lord knew what a poor creature he would be, when He 
chose him ; and he became a good man afterwards." 

"Uncle Sam, Esau must have been a dreadfully hairy 
person, if the skins of kids could have felt like his akin." 
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"The smooth parts of him too," said my uncle. "Yea, 
Prissy, he was, no doubt, as you express it, 'dreadfully' 
hairy. He was bom with a coating of hair all over him 
even then. However, the skins of kids need not be very 
rough; some kinds of goats have silky, soft hair, which 
might do for Jacob's hands and neck on this occasion." 

"I do not see how Eebecca made the pieces of skins stay 
on." 

" Why thai 's easy enough," said Liph. " She glued them 
on, or pasted them on with something, so that they stuck 
fast." 

"I should think Jacob would have felt mean enough 
when he was dressed," said Dan. 

"Eebecca must have had a busy morning of it To cook 
her dishes of kid's flesh, and make bread, and dress Jacob. 
And the delicacy of such a piece of deception would meet 
them at every turn. In the first place, they must not be 
ready too soon ; for Esau was supposed to be gone to a dis- 
tance to find his game ; and on the other hand they must 
not delay until there would be a chance of his coming back 
and catching them. As it was, they hit the right time ; and 
Jacob went in with his dish of savoury meat to his old blind 
father, while Esau was just far enough off to make him safe. 
The hunter was coming home with his wild goat or his deer, 
while *the supplanter* went in before him with muffled 
hands and neck, dressed in his clothes, to get his blessing. 
And then the difficulties of lying started up in the deceiver's 
path." 

" Isaac thought he had come too soon," said liph. 

"Yes, that was the first thing to be got rid of; after his 
conscience had swallowed the false words of his answer as 
to who he was. When a man goes into sin, he puts his head 
in a net. How bestead Jacob must have been, when to his 
father^ s simple question, * How is it that thou hast found it 
so quickly, my son ? ' — ^he dared answer, * Because the Lord 
thy God brought it to me.' " 

" And yet Isaac was not satisfied." 

"Perhaps that reply was too pious to be very like Esau. 
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Isaac had doubts. His quick ear noticed that the sound of 
the words ^as not just like Esau either. So then followed 
the command, * Come near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, 
my son, whether thou be my very son Esau or not.' Possi- 
bly an uneasy thought of that old prophecy came over Isaac, 
and he was afraid of some mischief. And Jacob had to draw 
near and let his blind father's fingers feel of his neck and 
stroke his disguised hands. What a horror of fear must 
have run through him for that minute ! However, the kid*s 
skin was too much for Isaac. * The voice is Jacob's voice,' 
he said, * but the hands are the hands of Esau. Art thou my 
very son Esau ? And he said, I auL* So he blessed him. 
There was no mistake, I suppose, in Rebecca's dishes of 
stewed kid's flesh; Isaac ate of them and drank wine at 
Jacob's hands, and was satisfied ; and he did not perceive 
that Jacob's kiss was anywise different from Esau's." 

"He smelled Esau's clothes too," said Daniel 

"How could he?" saidL 

"Some people have fancied," said uncle Sam, "that as 
Esau was such a great hunter and spent so much of his time 
in the wild country, his very garments had got a sweet odour 
of the herbs that grow there ; but I cannot think it myself. 
I never found haymakers, for instance, to remind me in any 
measure of Lubin's extract of New-mown liay. No, I suppose 
Esau was like all other Orientals in being very fond "Of per- 
fumes; and like a large majority of them in making very 
free use of such sweet things about his own person. Jacob 
was a plain man and used no such devices. So when he 
came near to give that kiss, Isaac perceived the smell of 
raiment that he loved ; and he praised it, even in the first 
breath of his blessing." 

" He said it was like the smell of a field, sir." 

"There is no perfume like that, to my mind. One way 
in which the Hebrews used perfumes was by wearing about 
them a bunch of spicy herbs. Sometimes they used pre- 
pared powders, of mingled sweets ; and burned them, like 
pastilles. Sometimes they put ointment upon their persons. 
'Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart,' Solomon says. 
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And the Church says of her King, in a figure, * Who is this 
that Cometh out of the wilderness like pillars of smoke, per- 
fumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all powders of the 
merchant V That is when people love Jesus, Tiny, that they 
find all possible sweetness in Him." 

" He cometh out of the wilderness, too," said my grand- 
mother. But I did not understand then what she meant 

"There is a sort of perfumery that Christians must have," 
uncle Sam went on. " In the description of the Church it is 
said, * The smell of f hy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. 
. . . Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with pleas- 
ant fruits ; camphire, with spikenard, spikenard and sa&on; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense; 
myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices.' And in another 
place the Lord says of His poor children, * I will heal their 
backsliding, I will love them freely. I will be as the dew 
unto Israel : he shall grow as the lily. ... his branches 
shall spread, and his beauty shall be as the olive tree, and 
bis smell as Lebanon.' There is no perfume like that. 
Where all manner of sweet things grow, where the soil is 
kept fresh, and the dews and the sun bring out the fragrant 
pleasantness of the things the Lord has planted there. 'As 
Lebanon.' And his people." 

" What are all those plants you spoke of, uncle Sam ] " 

" Camphire, with spikenard ? — 1 11 tell you another time, 
Tiny ; now we must go on with Jacob. He got his blessing." 

" Sir," said Liph, " if good men do bad things, are they 
bad things?" 

" What sort of a question is that 1 You might as well ask 
me, if a white man puts a black hat on his head, i^ it a 
black hat 1 It is written, ' Cursed be he that maketh the 
blind to wander out of the way;' and *Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain.' Jacob had done 
both things." 

"But he got the blessing, sir] " 

" God had chosen him to have it, and chose him before he 
was bom ; knowing just what a poor, faulty, weak piece of 
humanity he would be. And chose him to have it in spite 
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of all this cheatery— not because of it. * The deceived and 
the deceiver are his.' But there was the beginning of faith 
in Jacob, and it grew to be strong afterwards, and his sin 
was forgiven. Yet he suffered for it bitterly, children, as 
you will see. Isaac made over to him solemnly the promise, 
which was in truth the promise of God through his inspired 
lips. The thing was done. It was not Isaac's blessing ; it 
was the blessing of God through him; and he knew it. 
*By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning things 
to come.' Now, before Esau gets home from his hunting, 
let ys look at it. * The dew of heaven, and the fatness of 
the earth, and plenty of com and wine.' Those are the first 
things." 

"I don't see what there ii in dew" said Eliphalet. 

"No, you do not. If you only lived in a land where 
water never falls from the skies; where not one blessed 
bright drop ever lights on grass or grain ; then you would 
knew what there is in dew. If your place had been in the 
Arabian deserts where the children of Ishmael wander, or 
in the Mesopotamian plains which the first sun of summer 
bums up to dust, you would understand it ; or if you had 
been in the land of Israel in the time of Elijah, when he 
declared that for years there should be neither dew nor 
rain, except as he gave the word. Isaac's promise includes 
both." 

''I know what ' the fatness of the earth ' means," I said. 

" But was Palestine such a fine country ?" Liph asked. 

"It was like no other country in the then known world. 
And even now, there is no country in the world where there 
is such a variety of feature and of climate and of beauty. 
Hills and valleys and mountains and springs and rich plains 
and the broad sea. And all at the very outmost limit of 
Asia ; girdled and fenced about with deserts and mountain 
chains and the barrier of the deep Jordan valley, from all 
dangers of neighbouring enemies; and standing on the 
Border of the Great Sea, by which, as soon as the western 
world grew up into importance, good might go and come to 
and from its Eastern source." 
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"But I thought you said, aild travellers say, that Palestine 
is a very barren land, sir." 

^^Now. Yes now, comparatively ; but that is the fault of 
the people. If they had kept faith with God, He would not 
have let their enemies overrun them. In the course of years, 
and from the demands of many wars an4 sieges and fight- 
ings, the woods have been cut away ; that lets the hot summer 
sun dry up the brooks and streams which are the sources of 
life to the land. And now, under the bad government of 
the Turks, there is no protection for labour ; and the woods 
will not be planted, nor the terraces built up, nor the ground 
watered, until men have some reasonable prospect of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of their toil. Water and care ; that is all the 
ground wants to make it bring forth abundantly. We see 
what it did once, by the multitude of ruined villages that 
sit on every hill-top, and the remains of terraces that were 
built up round almost every hilL The terrace walls are 
broken now, and the earth washed down by the rains, and 
the rocks and the ruins are gray and bare together. Once 
the land was full of people, and every valley-side hung with 
clusters of grapes or rich with olives or planted with gardens. 
The dews fall there yet, thick and fresh in the nights of 
summer ; and the rains come in their season ; but the hand 
of man is wanting." 

" I suppose there was plenty of corn and wine then, in the 
old time," said Daniel, "according to the promise." 

" When Hiram, king of Tyre, was cutting trees for Solomon 
in the mountains of Lebanon, Solomon gave his workmen 
twenty thousand measures of wheat and the same of barley, 
twenty thousand baths of oil and as many of wine, to pay 
for their work and their timber. How much those measures 
were, it is not certain ; but they were the largest measures 
in use among the Hebrews for things liquid and dry respec- 
tively. The homer, or dry measure, was as much as ten baths 
— ^that is all we are sure of. At any rate this shows that the 
land of Palestine was able to furnish com and wine to the 
land of the Phoenicians. And so it was in Herod's time, long 
after j * their country was nourished by the king's country.' " 
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'^I tliink I can understand the next part of Jacob's bless- 
ing,*' said Priscilla. "'Let people serve thee, and nations 
bow down to thee ; be lord over thy brethren, and let thy 
mother's sons bow down to thee.' That came true when 
David and Solomon conquered all the people round about, 
didn't it, uncle Sam ? Dan and I were reading about it." 

"It came true then; yes, in part ; it is not all come true 
yet, Prissy. * Thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemies' 
— ^was spoken of another than David. * His hand shall be 
in the neck of his enemies.' And there is the Second Psalm 
— 'Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.' 'All kings shall fall down before Him; all 
nations shall serve Him ;' and * of the increase of His govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end.' Christ is the pro- 
mised seed ; you must not forget that." 

"I didn't faiow it meant -fiTtw^— here too.'* 

"Everything means Him. See the next part of Isaac's 
prophecy to Jacob—* Cursed be every one that curseth thee, 
and blessed be he that blesseth thee.' " 

"That came true, sir, in the history of the Jews." 

"Ay— every nation that had served itself of Israel found 
that Edom and Moab and Midian, Egypt and Assyria^ 
Ammon and Amalek, Sidon and Tyre. But that Israel was 
only a figure of the true; and the destruction that over- 
whelmed those nations was but a faint image of another 
destruction. When the Son of man shall come in His glory, 
and before Him shall be gathered all the people that have 
ever lived, and they shall be separated one from another ; 
then shall the King say to them on His left hand, * Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels : for I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : I was 
a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye clothed 
me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer Him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee ] Then shall He 
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answer them, saying, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. 
And these shall go away into everlasting punishment.* " 

" But do you think this old prophecy, sir, means that ? *' 

" I think it means what Christ says elsewhere to His Church 
— * The nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish.' — * He that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of His 
eye.' — * Whosoever shall gather together against thee, shall 
fall for thy sake.' As well as that other promise, that a 
cup of cold water, given to any one because he belongs to 
Christ, shall in no wise lose its reward." 

"Then all this blessing of Isaac was not to Jacob and his 
family, but to Christians ] " I asked. 

"Yes, to Jacob truly and his family; they were God's 
favoured people upon earth; but always, little Tiny, they 
were a sign and figure of the real people of God— Christ's 
own people — who of every land and kindred are Abraham's 
seed, by being sharers of Abraham's faith." 

"Then if this part of the blessing is for Christians, how is 
that, uncle Sam, about the fatness of the earth, in the first 
part?" 

Uncle Sam hugged me up in his arms. 

" All true, Tiny ! all theirs, just as much. Don't you know 
it is said, * They shall be abundantly satisfied with the fat- 
ness of Thy house ; and Thou shalt make them drink of the 
river of Thy pleasures.' They shall not hunger nor thirst in 
the Lord's land ; and there is a supply for all who do here ; 
and here or there, they that seek Him shall not want any 
good thing." 

" I suppose Jacob felt rich when he had got his father's 
blessing," Dan remarked. 

" If he could, with his sin upon him. Probably his con- 
science was not as clear then upon the subject of deceit as 
it became afterwards. However, it was done; the words 
were spoken ; and Jacob had gone out from his father's pre- 
sence, before Esau came. Not much time to spare, either. 
Esau came in with his dish of meat, and his request and 
invitation ; and then Isaac was troubled. There could not 
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be two Esaus; and he began to perceive what had been 
done. 'And Isaac trembled very exceedingly, and said. 
Who ? where is he that hath taken venison, and brought it 
me, and I have eaten of all before thou earnest, and have 
blessed him)' and then seeing at last the purpose of Qod 
which he had been unconsciously fulfilling, he added, — 
'yea, and he shall be blessed."* 

" If Esau did not care for his birthright, why did he make 
such a fuss about it ? '' liph asked. 

" He cared," said uncle Sam. " He was older now, and 
probably he cared^ a good deal But this was not only his 
birthright, but his blessing; and his father's blessing, in 
common with other Orientals, he set great store by. It was 
power, and success, and prosperity, for his future life. Had 
Jacob got possession of this also ? It was no wonder he felt 
himself injured." 

"But I don't see why Esau could not have had a blessing 
too, just as well," said liph. 

" So Esau felt. ' Hast thou but one blessing, my father 1 ' 
— And you know what Isaac said. ' Behold, I have made 
him thy lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for 
servants ; and with corn and wine have I sustained him : 
and what shall I do now unto thee, my son ) ' He could not 
reverse the terms, you know; and besides, Isaac knew now 
that Jacob was the Lord's chosen. He would not go against 
that." 

" Yet he did bless him, uncle Sam." 

"Let us look at it. For 'by faith Isaac blessed Jacob 
and Esau concerning things to come.' All these words are 
prophecy. God gave them to him to speak." 

" Esau had a blessing of the fatness of the earth too." 

"Not the covenant blessing. However, the Lord gave 
him Mount Seir for a possession; and that is something 
very different from the desert country to the east and west 
of it You know where it lies — a long strip of mountain 
country running from the borders of Moab near the southern 
end of the Dead Sea, quite down to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba— this right arm of the Eed Sea. Seir means 'rough' 
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— and rough it is ; a chain of rocks, and mountain heights, 
and ridges ; the porphyry cliffs running up in some places 
like needles. As you see it from the top of Mount Hor, in 
the middle of the whole region, it looks utter desolation. 
But it is not so. There seems to be plenty of water ; and 
the high rugged rocks are clothed with green things to their 
very tops. A thin clothing it is, to be sure ; a sprinkling of 
shrubs and herbs along the places where they can grow, in 
the sides of the ravines and the steep rocks ; but many of 
them are sweet smelling, and it makes the air delicious. 
Then in the valleys grow luxuriantly a number of trees and 
shrubs ; acacia, and terebinth, and broom ; and oleanders 
grow thick in the bottom of the valleys by the watercourses ; 
and flowers of other sorts ; and juniper trees find place upon 
the rocks up to the very top. On the eastern side of Mount 
Seir, where the country is less rugged, there is good soil, 
and crops, and cultivation. We do not know the region 
well, for travellers have not been through it except in veiy 
small part ; but these things show what may have been 
once, in the days before Mount Seir was made a desola- 
tion. It has long been a desolation now. Yet even now, 
though the cliffs look rugged, in the bottoms and on the 
terraces of the mountains there is rich soil and beautiful 
growth." 

" Esau was to live by his sword ; so I suppose the country 
did not matter so much to him," said Dan. 

**The sword was Edom*s only profession. It does not 
appear that they were merchants or traders; though the 
Nabatheans, who succeeded them in Mount Seir, were ac- 
tively engaged in commerce. They were not distinguished 
as shepherds or cultivators ; but fighters and conquerors they 
were. First Esau and his people got possession of Mount 
Seir from the Horites ; living perhaps as the fierce masters 
of those regions do now, more or less ; by plunder and tribute. 
Then for ages they struggled with their brethren the chil- 
dren of Israel. Under David and Solomon, and for a little 
time longer, they were put down and put under ; but in the 
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rdgn of Jehoram they roused up again and broke the yoke 
from off their neck, as Isaac prophesied ; and the children of 
Israel never were able completely to get it on again. Instead 
of that, the Edomites helped Nebuchadnezzar in his war 
against Jerusalem ; with great cruelties ; and when the Jews 
were carried captives into Babylonia, they pushed westward 
and took possession of the Amalekite»' country, and also of 
Southern Palestine, even to Hebron. For four hundred years 
they went on prospering; but then they were finally and 
utterly put under by the Maccabees." 

" Who were the Maccabees 1 " 

''A family of Jewish heroes. Ton will know about them 
some day.'' 

" And where are the Edomites now, uncle Sam 1 " 

''Nowhere on the face of the earth. They are gone, and 
Mount Seir is desolate; because of their ill deeds against 
their brethren the Jews. ' They shall call the nobles thereof 
to the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her princes 
shall be nothing.' So Isaiah prophesied. And Obadiah 
said, 'The house of Jacob shall possess their possessions, 
but there shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau.' 
It has all come true." 

"But the Jews have not got their possessions now, sir," 
liphsaid. 

'* Listen. 'Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that 
the ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader 
of grapes him that soweth seed ; and the mountains shall 
drop sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt. And I will 
bring again the captivity of my people of Israel, and they 
shall build the waste cities, and inhabit them; and they 
shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereof; they 
shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. And I 
will plant them upon their land, aud they shall no more be 
pulled up out of their land which I have given them, saith 
the Lord thy God.'" 

The tea-things were brought in, and uncle Sam drew back 
from the fire and took up the newspaper. Prissy and liph 
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went into eager low talking about the Maccabees, I think. 
I sat still on my cushion where uncle Sam had put me, 
thinking of several things ; but especially wishing that my 
heart could be such a garden as Christiana are likened to, 
where the spices and the flowers grow. 
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Nov. 4— THE STONE. 

(Genesis xzviii.) 

" Now we are coming to the story of Jacob," said my brother 
Dan the next evening. " I always like that story." 

"It's a pretty sad one too, to my mind," said my uncle. 
"And yet you are right. There is a great beauty about it." 

" But I do not like Jacob," said Priscilla. 

" You would not like anybody in the world, child, if you 
could see all the ins and outs of his heart. That is, before 
the grace of God gets full possession. However, it is my 
belief you would have liked Jacob if he had liked you. He 
was not very general in his attachments, but the few he did 
love he loved with a power of affection. He was no perfect 
. man. 

" His mother and he were not long in beginning to reap 
the fruit of ill-doing. There was a little lull, after the storm 
in which all their minds had been tossed about ; and then 
Rebecca sent and called Jacob to another private consulta- 
tion. She had got certain word that Esau was consoling 
himself with the hope to rid himself of his brother. Isaac 
was old and infirm ; would not probably last long ; and 
when he could no more deliver blessings or cursings, the 
field would be clear to Esau to do what he liked. He hated 
Jacob, very naturally. Now what was to be done] Re- 
becca's plan was that Jacob should leave the country for a 
while ; let him be out of sight, and Esau, who was not of 
Jacob's deep, earnest nature, would in time forget what his 
brother had done to him, and his anger would melt away. 
Then, when she saw it was safe, Rebecca would send word 
to Jacob to come home. 'In a few days,' she said. Poor 
woman 1 for all that appears, she and her beloved son 
never saw each other again in this world. ' Who is he that 
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saith, and it cometh to pass, when the Lord commandeth it 
notr" 

"That was terrible punishment for them both," said my 
grandmother. 

" It came by degrees. People cannot look ahead, happily ; 
and at any rate Jacob knew he had reason enough to leave 
that part of the world. He was not of a bold nature; he 
was willing to consult his own safety ; and Rebecca feared 
Eve's fate, to lose both her sons at once. The next thing 
was to get Isaac's consent And here again there was no 
straightforwardness. In all Jacob's later history you must 
make allowance for his early training, and remelnber what 
a mother he had. She went in to her husband with a com- 
plaint Isaac had no doubt often heard, about Esau's heathen 
wives. She was sick of her life because of them. If Jacob 
should take it into his head to bring home another, a thirds 
of the daughters of Heth, ^what good would her life do 
her?"' 

" That 's a true woman's speedi and plea," my grandmother 
said. 

"Ay; but Isaac took the alarm on grounds of his own. 
He knew now, fully, that his son Jacob was the one chosen 
of Qod to possess the covenant blessing and inherit the hope 
of his line. It was to the last degree important that he 
should marry right. Abraham had despatched Eliezer to 
Mesopotamia to fetch a wife of his kindred for his son ; so 
Isaac now gave Jacob command to go thither on the same 
errand. Perhaps he had no one else whom he could trust 
to send ; perhaps Rebecca had possessed him with the fear 
that Jacob already might have some Canaanitish fancy ; or 
perhaps Isaac thought it was the safest way to let Jacob 
judge and choose among his cousins for himself. At any 
rate he gave him a double charge ; not to take a wife of the 
heathen tribes around, and instead, to go to the house of his 
grandfather in Mesopotamia and find one there. And then 
the old father repeated his blessing on the child God had 
blessed, or rather, repeated the blessing of Abraham which 
had descended to him, and sent him away. 
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"Ajs to how he went, the Bible is silent. We can only 
pick up the truth by bits here and there. In that way we 
learn that he went sJone ; that he was not mounted on camel 
or donkey, but went on foot ; and so it is pretty certain that 
he set off in secreft. Not much like the way a caravan had 
been prepared to fetch Isaac's bride home, with riches of 
treasures for gifts and signs of Abraham's greatness ; his 
grandson went with nothing but his staff in his hand and a 
wallet at his back. The reason is plain ; that his mother 
and he dreaded lest the violence of Esau's temper might do 
some dreadful deed if he knew of their plans ; and so Jacob 
went off alone, by night, without venturing to let a servant 
know it, or even daring to draw attention to his flight by 
taking away a single camel or ass that might be missed." 

**But how can yon know, uncle Sam 1 " 

"I know he went on foot^ liph, and alone ; and his object 
must have been secresy. That object would have been lost, 
if anybody had seen him go who could tell Esau. But for 
that, he would have set off comfortably, as a rich man's son 
ought. 

** So, probably under the light of the stars or the moon, 
Jacob made the first miles of his way, over the rolling plains 
of Beersheba, which he knew very well by keeping his sheep 
there. It was a heavy-hearted journey to him. I take Jacob 
to have been a timid man ; and now he fled from the face of 
his brother, fearing even yet that Esau might get wind of 
his departure and come after him. That fear would give an- ^ 
other reason for his going on foot ; he could more easily hide 
himself if pursued. Then he had left home, an exile, he 
knew not for how long. His old father would stand in need 
of his services, perhaps, many a day before he could render 
them again ; the flocks and the herds of which he had taken 
such care, and the herdsmen whom he had managed, now 
would go without overlooking. Esau would not give it; 
Isaac could not And Jacob had always, both then and 
afterwards, a keen taste for business and strong sense of the 
value of property. He must leave it all ; let it go, and save 
his own life if he could." 
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"But, uncle Sam, Jacob had the blessing — he knew the 
promises ; didn't he believe them 1 " 

"Perhaps he did; but faith was not strong enough to. 
make Jacob very happy just then. He had schemed for the 
blessing, and got it ; and the punishment for his scheming 
was heavy upon him. That was all that he saw at the 
moment. His conscience could not have helped him either." 

" But did not Jacob love God, uncle Sam 1 " 

"If he had loved Him much, Tiny, he would never have 
gone to lying and cheatery to make good the Lord's words 
or to secure his own ends. There is no sign that Jacob was 
a good man, up to this time. His faith was probably just a 
hearsay faith; he believed, what he had heard from his father 
and his grandfather ; but the Lord himself he did not be- 
lieve, for he did not know Him. We never know God till 
we begin to love Him. Besides, I want you to remember 
and take notice, how little Jacob could have learned about 
the Lord. He had not a scrap of a Bible, not even the book 
of Genesis. All he had was the stories of the first part of 
that book, which from Adam, and Methuselah, and Shem, 
had come down to Abraham and Isaac, and which Jacob had 
heard them tell as maybe they had heard Shem tell Those 
stories, and the experience of their own lives ; that was all 
How much would Jacob know from that V* 

" Why, a good deal, wouldn't he ] " said Dan. 

" Unquestionably ; but how much about God ] '* 

" He would never have heard of Jesus," I said. 

" Yes, he would, as a promised Deliverer, to come some 
time, and in the line of his father's descendants. So much, 
and possibly some further hints of the wonderful mercy of 
God who would send him ; so much he might have heard 
from his father and grandfather; but of Jesus he could 
know nothing more." 

" He would understand something about the justice and 
power of God," said Daniel "The flopd would tell him 
that." 

"And Abraham and Isaac would have testified to the care, 
and protection, and blessings of good things, with which the 
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Lord had filled their lives. Bat then, the heathen nations 
around him served other gods, and told wonders of them ; 
Esau's own wives worshipped other gods, and did not know 
the Qod of Abraham. No doubt Jacob believed that theirs 
were inferior or false gods; but still, how did he know? 
He believed that this God of power and glory did take care 
of his father in Beersheba, and was present there where his 
altar was, and where his old servant prayed to him. But 
Jacob was going far away from Beersheba, and from his 
father's house, and from Qod's altar ; he did not know much 
about praying; how could he think that the eyes of the Lord 
would watch him, wandering through the valleys and over 
the heights alone at night ) or how could he trust that any 
blessed care would be over his movements all along the way I 
No; he travelled with a heavy heart, and in fear and in 
haste. It was what he called afterwards 'the day of his 
distress.' 

'^ Across the undulating plains where his sheep had fed; 
then entering the hill country that one day was to belong to 
the children of one of his sons ; toiling up that long, crookedi 
winding valley where Abraham had gone up with Isaac a 
hundred years before ; the same valley by which travellers 
from Beersheba now enter the hill country. Then across the 
higher land, up and down hills and ravines, to the vineyards 
of Kirjath-arba ; and from thence up north, over those rocky, 
steep, rough paths, along what has been in all ages the high- 
way for anybody who would go through Palestine. To get 
on, and get away as far as possible from home, before Esau 
could know of his flight and track him ; living on such 
simple food as he carried or could get by the way, and sleep- 
ing at night anyhow, as best he might; that was his first 
thought ; but I can imagine that he went, like Bunyan's pil- 
grim, *very sighingly' over those hills." 

"Why are you sure there was always the same highway, 
uncle Sam 1 " 

"A good question. Prissy. Look, my dear. The moun- 
tain country of Palestine stretches, you know, through the 
whole lanc^ a high mass of hills^ reaching i(rom north to 
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mqHl And on each side of this Id^ country there are 
de^ wateroonrses^ or wadies, mnning down to the plain oq 
eitiier hand, to cany off the floods ci the rainy season. The 
wadies on the eastern side ran sharply down to the Dead 
Sea Mid the yalley of the Jordan ; those on the west side, 
longnr and more gently sloping, ran off to the sea-side plains 
which skirt the coast A great many of these wadies are 
▼ery steep and troublesome to cross, more and more as they 
get down towards the low ground. It is only along the leyel 
fidge in the middle of the high country, where the wadies 
are but just b^inning and are shallow, thai a highway can 
ran. lliey begin on the right hand and on the left hand, 
and haye to be crossed often even up tha«, because th^ 
oyerlap each other ; some begin so far to the east and ran 
westward, and others begin so far to the west and run east- 
ward." 

^ Why, the whole country must be cut up by them,** said 
Uph. 

"So it is." 

** How steep are they, sir ? *' 

^'The sides of the ravines are very often so steep that yon 
dismount and lead your horses down ; often so steep that 
horses would not go down at all Especially the wadies 
that ran to the Jordan valley ; for that level ridge I spoke 
of, where the heads of the wadies begin, the watershed, as 
it is called, lies somewhat more to the east than the very 
middle of the mountain region ; so on that side the wadies 
have not so far to ran, while they have to go thirteen hun- 
dred feet deeper than those which go to the western coast. 
The valley of the Jordan towards the Dead Sea, lies so much 
lower than the surface of the Mediterranean Sea." 

"How broad is the whole mountain country 1" liph 
asked. 

"Twenty miles or so ; in some places not so much." 

**It's a little bit of a place altogether," said Liph. 

•*It is a grand little place!" said my uncle. "Think 
what Jacob passed on his way, all unconsciously, as we 
ftU do pass things. There was the city of Kiijath-arba, 
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nestling down in its green valley, in the midst of its 
rich grape -growing country; how little the wanderer 
thought, as he passed along, that it would be one day the 
royal city of a king, and that king one of his own children. 
Then, a few hours farther on his journey, he passed a round 
hiU-top on his right hand, just like many another round hill 
in the neighbourhood ; if Jacob's eyes glanced that way at 
all, they saw nothing peculiar. Tet in after times there 
would dwell a young shepherd boy, the same who would be 
crowned king in Hebron ; and after him again, there, in a 
little white town on the top of the hill, not built yet, there 
would be bom that very Deliverer who was promised to 
come in Jacob's family ; the One whom Jacob's father and 
grandfather were looking for : the Son of David. A little 
farther on, where the heights of Moriah and Zion nestle 
amidst the surrounding hills, Jacob's feet passed by care* 
lessly, not knowing that there would be by and by ' the joy 
of the whole earth* — Hhe mountain of the Lord's house'— 
%tkd the place where that Deliverer would finish his work. 
It is doubtful if Jacob even knew the place as the scene of 
his own father's trial, where he was bound and laid on the 
altar. Isaac seems never again to have left the wilderness 
of Beersheba and its neighbourhood ; and Jacob had been 
a shepherd, * dwelling in tents.' However, he might have 
travelled as far as this on some business affairs." 

**If he hadn't, how would he find his way, uncle Sam 1" 
"There must be a first time for everything, Prissy." 
** How long was he in getting to' Bethel, sir 1 " 
** We do not know. Abraham and Isaac, you remember, 
on the same journey, only saw Moriah on the third day. 
All we can tell is, that he passed that place while the sun 
was yet some hours high ; so that he had a fair view of the 
country for the next twelve miles of his way. It was in 
after times the country of the tribe of Benjamin ; it is a 
region of limestone rock, and everywhere the rock pushes 
out through the soil to the surface, so that the look of the 
land is very rough and bare. And then all towards the 
east it is cut up as you said, liph, by the deep narrow 
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wadies running down to the Jordan ; a succession of yalleys 
and ridges between, and the ridges themselves rough and 
rugged ; that is the country. But wherever there is a valley 
bottom, or a hollow among the rocks, the soil is strong and 
good ; and olives and figs grow" on the hills all over, and 
grain where there is a field for it Up and down, over 
this rough country, Jacob went ; from every height that he 
mounted getting a good view off to the east, if he took it^ 
where the rugged land slopes down towards the clifis that 
border the valley of the Jordan. From many a high point 
he could look down to the valley itself, and see a great piece 
of the Dead Sea ; and in that bright clear air he could track 
the windings of the Jordan by the line of green along its 
banks, though it was eleven or twelve miles off The Syrian 
sun is not like our sun, boys ; from that distance the Jor- 
dan does not seem more than five or six miles away ; the 
light is so bright and the air so pure from vapour. The 
mountains of Moab and Gilead would be interesting to the 
traveller, because he expected to cross over the river and go 
through them ; and, as everywhere, here they stand up the 
great background wall to the east view. From these heights 
of Benjamin you can even see the lines of green that show 
where a stream of running water comes down along the sides 
of the mountains and makes a border of fruitfulness. 

"That day of Jacob's journeying came to an end at last^ 
as he was going up a rocky valley where the limestone gives 
great spots of smooth bare flooring. He found himself at 
a place where a low point of the hill stretches down into 
the valley with a shallow wady on each side. A city stood 
in that place, and tlie name of it was Luz. Just there the 
Bun went down upon Jacob. Yet he did not seek shelter in 
the city. I suppose he was still afraid his brother might 
pursue and find him, and he was in the very track of the 
highway where pursuers might come. South-east of this 
low point of the city, there is a higher hill covered and 
Btrewn with stones to the very top ; olive trees grow there 
now ; they like such ground. Jacob, perhaps, turned aside 
up this hilL Somewhere thereabouts he laid himself down 
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for the night, and 'took of the stones of that place, and put 
them for his pillows ; ' tired enough, no doubt, to be glad 
of that.'' 

''I cannot imagine how anybody could sleep so," said 
Priscilla> "with his head upon a stone." 

" Jacob slept so ; and old Matthew Henry says it was the 
best night*s sleep he ever had in his life. He was a plain 
man. Prissy, and not bound to be dainty. But it is not 
unusual, my dear, among the common ^abs, to have no 
better pillow than that. I suppose he spread a flap of his 
cloak over it. Among the Egyptians of old time, the usual 
pillow was of wood, made a little like the form of a camp- 
stool, hollowed out somewhat; and such old pillows are 
found still made of alabaster. That would be a stone 
pillow for tlie rich." 




stone Pillow. 

" Perhaps they put cushions on them when they went to 
sleep," said Priscilla. 

" Perhaps they did. Only that perhaps will hardly do ; 
for if cushions had been the fashion, the paintings in the old 
tombs would have let us know as much " 

"Why, did those paintings tell everything ?" Liph asked. 

"Everything, of manners and customs and in-door and out- 
door life. A tired man, moreover, can sleep with little help. 
Jacob had hastened his steps, no doubt, ever since he left 
home, and was weary with both fatigue and sorrow. So he 
slept among the stones on the hill-side. * And he dreamed.' 
You would have fifeiid, to see him, 'That's a poor fellow!' 
Worn and soiled with travel, fleeing from home in mortal 
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fear, and lying there in his cloak on the bare ground becaose 
he was afraid to seek shelter. I daresay, too, that Jacob 
felt here as though he were far away not only from his father^s 
house, but from the presence and protection of God. The 
altar of the Lord was in Beersheba ; here there was a heathen 
city, with strange gods and strange worship ; how did Jacob 
know when he laid his head on the stone but that he was 
defenceless and helpless, away from all heayenly as from aU 
earthly comfort and care V 

^I always thought Jacob was such a good man," said 
DanieL 

" He was a good man afterwards. GJood men do not come 
into the world full grown. Up to this time Jacob had only 
heard of goodness. 'God speaketh once, yea, twice, and 
man perceiveth it not.' Then, ' in a dream, in a vision of the 
night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings 
upon the bed, then he openeth the ears of men and sealeth 
their instruction.' So it was now. That night, on the stony 
ground of Bethel, with his head upon a hard pillow, and 
asleep, was Jacob's time for coming to his senses. His eyes 
were asleep, but his mind was waked up. He had thought 
himself alone and forlorn anl in danger; now before his 
wondering vision he saw a ladder set up to heaven, and the 
foot of the ladder was on the very little rocky spot of ground 
where he was resting. And angels were going up and down 
on the ladder, and the Lord stood above it" 

" Did Jacob really see all that, or was it just a common 
dream 1 " Priscilla asked. 

" It was an uncommon dream, I should say." 

''Uncle Sam," said Dan, "I do not understand about 
dreams." 

" No more do I," said my uncle. 

"Was it a vision, sir ? " 

" If you like to call it so. It was as good. ' If there be a 
prophet among you, I the Lord will make myself known unto 
him in a vision, and wiU speak unto him in a dream.' I 
cannot tell what the difference was ; only that in dreams the 
person was always first asleep ; not always in visions. The 
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Lord appeared to Abimelech in a dream, and to Joseph the 
husband of Mary ; the wise men were warned of Qod in a 
dream ; and the Lord appeared to Isaac by night when he 
went up to Beersheba. Some other dreams were mere 
parables or allegories; like those of Pharaoh and Nebuchad- 
nezzar." 

*'But there is another question, sir," said Liph. ''How 
did all those people know it was the Lord they saw in their 
dreamr 

''That is a strange question, my boy. When the Lord 
reveals himself to anybody, to the eyes or to the mind, he 
leaves them in no doubt who it is. Saul knew, when on his 
way to Damascus he was met by a light above the bright- 
ness of the sun ; and Jacob knew now , and even when no 
form nor even light was seen, take Job's account of the matter. 

"'In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, 
which made all my bones to shaka Then a spirit passed 
before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up : it stood 
sttU, but I could not discern the form thereof : an image was 
before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, 
saying, Shall mortal man be more just than God ]' " 

"Jacob was told who it was," said Priscilla. 

" If he had any doubts, they were set at rest He was told 
that the Lord whom he saw was the same God whose altar 
was at Beersheba; the same whom his father and grand- 
father k(ved, and who was not ashamed to be called their 
God; as near to Jacob there, on the rocky hill near the 
heathen city, as ever when he had been tending his flocks 
in the valley of Gerar. Then came the assurance that the 
covenant was certainly Jacob's, and he and bis children 
should have the land; the very ground where he was lying; 
and the Deliverer should come in his family. And then 
followed the promise— closer and sweeter yet perhaps to 
Jacob's timid fears — that the Lord would be with him, and 
would keep him in all places where he might go, and would 
bring him back again ; and that the Lord would not leave 
him till he had done all that he had said." 
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''Anybody that has that i^omise has enoogh,** said mj 
grandmother. 

''What were the angels going np and down fcvt" said 
Liph. 

" Going up to receiTe commands, coming down to ezecnte 
them. 'Diey are ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands, all of them ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister to them who shall be heirs of salyation. 
When the Lord giTes his angels charge OTer a man, that man 
is in a good case. They shall bear him np in their hands, 
lest at any time he dash his foot against a stone. There 
shall no evil come near him. Children, it is a great thing to 
be able to say, ' The Lord of hosts is with us ! ' " 

" Yes,** said my grandmother ; " and then, ' he that keepeih 
thee will not slumber. Behold, he that keepeth Israel shaU 
neither slumber nor sleep. The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night.' Jacob had a sweet dream that 
night." 

" It woke him up," said Daniel 

"Bodily and mentally," said my uncle. "He awaked out 
of his sleep. There was the sky of Eastern night above him; 
nothing else, unless some tree branches ; no light but of the 
moon and stars ; no noise, more than a breeze among the 
leaves. He was lying there on the ground with a stone for 
his pillow, just as he had gone to sleep. But now Jacob 
knew, though he could see it no longer, that there was a 
ladder set up at his side that reached to heaven, and that 
the angels of God were going and coming ; and that he was 
not uii watched. * Surely the Lord is in this place,' he said, 
* and I knew it not.' " 

"I don't wonder he was afraid," said Dan. 

"I do," said! 

" You think it ought to have stopped his fear," said my 
uncle; "and in one way I suppose it did. But, Tiny, no 
sinner can even think of God and not be afraid, unless he 
knows and loves the Lord Jesus Christ. Jacob did not 
know him. And to see the Lord in His glory is what no 
unforgiven sinner can bear. The disciples were frightened. 
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-when they saw the Saviour take something of that glory 
upon Him; and even the beloved apostle John, when he 
saw his Master in a vision, ' fell at His feet as dead.' Nothing 
but perfect love will cast out that fear that Jacob felt. And 
this was the first time he had any just notion about Gkxl* 
He thought God was at Beersheba. He had never under- 
stood till now what 'almighty' meant. It was no wonder 
he was afraid. 'How dreadful is this place!' he said; for 
though the dream was gone, he knew the reality was not. 
He knew now that it was the dwelling-place of God ; of that 
€k>d who fills heaven and earth." 

"But why did he call it the gate of heaven 1" 

"He did not mean a mere entrance-way. In Eastern 
language^ 'the gate' of a city is the place of passing to and 
fro, and of business, and a gathering of people ; and Jacob 
had just seen angels going one way and another on their 
various errands at that very spot." 

"He did not sleep much more that night," said my grand- 
mother. 

" He had enough to think about and to be glad of, to keep 
him awake. He must have had a wonderful night of it 
altogether. But when the dawn broke in the sky, early in 
the morning, he got up to go on his journey ; and first of all, 
he took the stone on which his head had lain and set it up- 
right. Either he bolstered it up with smaller stones, or he 
contrived to sink a hole for one end of it ; but that is not 
likely. Perhaps it was broad enough to stand without help. 
Somehow, he set it up ; and poured oil on the top of it ; and 
that was to mark it and set it apart as a solemn stone of 
remembrance, in token of the wonderful things that had 
been done to him that night. It would mark the spot 
too." 

"What was the use of pouring oil on it 1 " Ldph asked. 

"That was for ages the way of consecrating or setting 
apart a person or a thing for a particular office or use ; when 
the office or use was solemn. Kings and priests were anointed 
with oil among the Jews, and before them, among the 
Elgyptians. The tabernacle of God was anointed, and all 
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the tilings belonging to the service of it The anointiog 
made them sacred, or set apart." 

''But Jacob did not know about that,* said liplu 

** That is very true and just ; and if you ask me where the 
custom first began, or when, I cannot tell you, liph ; nor 
where Jacob got his knowledge of it This is the first time 
we hear of the custom in the Bible, and the first instance of 
setting up a stone for solemn remembrance ; and whether 
Jacob was the first man to do both things, I cannot cay. 
One thing is certain; there have been multitudes of sudi 
stones set up since his day, in many countries; some for 
worship and some for mark, as this was. Ireland has quan- 
tities of them, and England, and the north of France, not 
to speak of the Eastern countries." 

** Who set them up ? " said liph. 

^No mortal knows. It was done in the darkness of past 
ages, beyond history. Some, in England, were set and placed 
by the Druids; but that is almost beyond history, too* 
First, perhaps, people set up great stones as Jacob did, to 
mark some event or some particular good thing they had 
received from heaven ; and oil might be poured on them as 
a thank-offering, or in token of respect for the Deity who 
had shown them favour. The next thing would naturally 
be that these stones would be chosen as places to offer sacri- 
fice; then they would come to be looked upon as sacred to 
the gods thus worshipped, and finally as being inhabited 
by them. Perhaps the custom of worshipping stones grew 
up so, in the early times before men haid skill to fashicm 
images." 

"The custom was very wide-spread," said my grand- 
mother. 

"The Phoenicians began by paying divine honour to 
meteoric stones, that had fallen from the sky. These were 
supposed to be images of the gods sent down from heaven. 
A great many are said to have been once on Lebanon. But 
that is not all The sacred black stone in the Eaabah at 
Mecca, the holy place of the Mussulmans, is said to have 
been brought from heaven by the angel Gabriel ; and don't 
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you remember when Paul preached at Ephesus and the 
people got excited, how the town-derk quieted them ? * Ye 
men of Ephesus, what man is there that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great 
goddess Diana, and of the image which fell from Jupiter 1' 
That image, however, was of wood.'* 

*'But the Greeks could carve beautiful images," said 
liph. 

" They worshipped this thing of Diana, for all that, and 
held it in the highest degree sacred, though there was no 
beauty about it The upper part was hewn into some sort 
of a monstrous figure, and the lower part was an unshapen 
block of wood And among the ancient Qreeks, stones held 
the place of images, as among other heathen nations. Pil- 
grims anointed them with oil, and they were crowned, like 
the sacred stone at Delphi, with wool on solemn days. In 
a pagoda at Benares there is or there was a black stone, 
anointed with perfumed oil every day; and such are found 
in the worship of Siva in Bengal" 

"How coqld people worship a common stone?" said 
liph. 

^AsweU as an uncommon stone," said my uncle; "but 
I grant you, liph, not quite so easily. How could they 1 
Why, people can do anything in the dark, when once they 
have forgotten God. A heathen philosopher in the north of 
Africa, who was converted fifteen hundred years ago, by the 
reading of the New Testament, tells how he used to feel 
about these old black shining stones, which he had been 
taught to look upon as the habitations of divine power. He 
says — 'When I saw a smooth and anointed stone I spoke 
to it as to a living power, and prayed to the senseless stone 
for benefits; and thus unwittingly blasphemed even the 
false gods, by taking them for stocks, stones, and bones, or 
fancying that they inhabited such things/ It is all beyond 
history, how the worship of stones grew up ; but you can 
see that even Jacob, if he had not been kept by God, would 
in after days have worshipped thj stone he raised at Bethel; 
as his children did worship other stones. Beth-el — the 
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' House of God *— tbat is the name for them alL Bett-aUak, 
the very same thing, is what the Mussulmans call their 
sanctuary at Mecca. And the rude old altars found in 
Ireland, which now people call cromlechs^ were formerly 
known by Jacob's very word— ' BotheL* Those old Druid 
stones were evidently places of sacrifice ; the churches of the 
people, in fact." 

"Just a single stone like Jacob's 1 — stuck upright ] " 

"There are different sorts found, in all Great Britain and 
Ireland, and in Brittany in France. One sort is a great tall 
stone set on end — these are found thirty feet high and more. 
They are generally looked upon as monuments, or memorials, 
like Jacob's. Another is made of one stone resting on 
another; one end supported by the second stone set end- 
ways or edgewise under it. That is a, demirdolmen. Dolmen 
means a stone table. The second sort of dolmen is formed 
of three stones ; one laid across on the other two. But the 
real dolmen is made with four stones, three sides, and a 
top. One is told of in Cornwall that is thirty-six feet long» 
nineteen feet and more broad, and sixteen feet thick. Many 
of these dolmens have basins cut in the slab, with a little 
gutter or channel leading from it to carry off the blood of 
the sacrifice ; and if stories are true, cruel rites and human 
victims were known around them once." 

"It seems to me," said Liph, "that whoever made that 
dolmen in Cornwall could not have been a very rude people, 
or they would not have known how to move a stone as large 
at that." 

"It is all mystery," said my uncle. "We know nothing 
about it — except the stones. There is now and then a 
story connected with them, as wild as the stones them- 



"Tell them about the Stones of Stennis," said my grand, 
mother. 

"In the Orkneys," said my uncle. "I was there once. 
It is the greatest curiosity of the kind in the British Isles, 
after Stonehenge. In a bare piece of country, without any 
or anything else to break up the landscape, there is a 
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fine large lake. Just in the middle, the lake is almost 
divided in two by a couple of outstanding points of land) 
one on the north side and one on the south side, which so 
nearly meet each other that a rude bridge is thrown across 
and connects them. On those two points of land are the 
Standing Stones of Stennis ; and I confess that I never saw 
any ruin, anywhere, that had such an effect upon me. The 
northern group, it is said, was a circle, dedicated to the 
worship of the sun ; there are only sixteen stones left stand- 
ing now; but there must have been originally thirty or 
forty, lliey are enormous slabs of rough rock, set up on 
end; from three feet high above the ground, to fourteen 
feet; and as you say, Liph, how the rude people who set 
them up ever managed to hew them out of the mountain 
and bring them there, and make them take that position, 
is a very curious question. But there they stand, without 
any one to tell their story ; looking as grim and old as if 
they had the burden of the ages upon them. And what adds 
to the effect, for some distance up, as high as a man can reach, 
they are covered only with a short dose-growing lichen, like 
other stones ; but above that, where people's hands and the 
mouths of cattle could not touch, their heads and shoulders, 
as it were, are draperied with a long, beard-like, flowing 
moss ; making them look as hoary and weird as it is possible 
to conceiva The whole circle of this old temple was four 
hundred feet across from one side to the other; and round 
it all was a ditch and a mound." 

"What did they do there?" said Priscilla. 

*'In the middle space there is a great slab lying on some 
other stones underneath ; one of those altars, or dolmens, I 
was describing to you. And on that stone, the old legend 
goes, a neighbouring nobleman, who had made war upon 
Orkney and taken possession of it, and afterwards was taken 
himself by the Jarl of Orkney — on that stone he was cut into 
the shape of an eagle by the JarPs sword; slit down the 
back and across the ribs ; and the Jarl took out his lungs 
and presented them to his god Odin, or Woden." 

"What is a JarU" said Priscilla. 
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"The same thing, pretty much, that an Earl came to be in 
after times." 

" But that story isn't true, ande Sam ) " 

" I can't say, my dear. It might be true as well as not." 

"Who was Odin?" 

"The chief god of the old north German& Our Wedne^- 
day gets its name from him. It was Woden's day. But if 
that group of stones on the northern promontory was a 
temple of the sun, the group ou the southern promontory 
was a temple to the moon. That was a half circle, they say. 
The stones there are the largest Some of them are eighteen 
feet above ground." 

" So they built temples to the moon in Chaldea^ and away 
over there in the British Isles," said Liph. 

"Ay," said my uncle. " Under one name and another tlie 
sun and the moon were worshipped all over." 

"There seems a long distance between Jacob's pillar of 
stone, with the thank-offering of oil poured on the top to 
consecrate it, and that rude altar where the Jarl of Orkney 
offered such a bloody offering to Odin," my grandmother 
said. 

"They are not so far apart neither," said my uncle. 
"Jacob's stone would have grown into a heathen altar very 
soon, but for the grace of Gk>d. But He had said, *I will 
not leave thee, until I have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of.' So Jacob was safe." 

"Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, "where did Jacob get the oil 
to pour on the head of the stone ? " 

"Sure enough," said my uncle. "He must have had it 
with him, my dear." • 

"What could he have brought it for ] " said Liph. 

"Don't you think Jacob would want something to eat^ 
occasionally, on his journey ] " 

"Yes, sir; but he wouldn't want oil'* 

" You would not, you mean. Jacob was of a different 
opinion." 

" But how could he eat it, sir 1 " 

"You think oil is of no use except to dress salad. It was 
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different in that land and in those days. 'Thou didst eat 
fine flour, and honey, and oil,' Ezekiel says in a figura 'My 
meat also which I gave thee, fine flour, and oil, and honey, 
wherewith I fed thee.* Have you forgotten in the provision 
which Solomon made for Hiram's workmen, there was as 
much oil supplied as wine ? twenty thousand measures of 
-wheat, and twenty thousand baths of oil" 

"There were 'cakes mingled with oil' among the offerings 
of the tabernacle," said my grandmother. 

"Yes; there were 'cakes of fine flour mingled with oil,' 
and * wafers anointed with oil ; ' and then it goes on (it is in 
the second chapter of Leviticus, boys)—* And if thy oblation 
be a meat offering, baken in a pan, it shall be of fine flour 
unleavened, mingled with oil. Thou shalt part it in pieces, 
ftnd pour oil thereon : it is a meat-offering.' And what was 
not offered of the meat-offeriug, Aaron and his sons were to 
eat. So you see, Liph." 

" But was it eaten, such bread, by other people, sir ? " 

" Don't you remember the poor woman who made a little 
cake for Elijah 1" said Priscilla. "She made it or ate it 
with oil. Don't you recollect ] " 

"And do you recollect Moses and Jacob's prophecies 
about the tribe of Asher and their inheritance 1 " said my 
grandmother. " Moses said, ' Let him dip his foot in oil ; * 
— and Jacob said,** Out of Asher his bread shall be fat; and 
he shall yield royal dainties.' " 

"I will tell you how the Bedouins live on a journey," said 
my uncle. **They carry with them a small quantity of flour 
and salt. When they come to their stopping place for the 
night, they mix some flour with water and knead it ; have a 
fire of twigs, or dry grass, or camel's dung ready burning ; 
and then bake their cake in the coals and ashes. After it 
comes out of the ashes they break it up in bits and mix it 
with butter. That is the constant fare of travelling Bedouins, 
except that they cannot always get butter. Jacob took oil 
instead ; either to mix his cake with, or to pour over it when 
it was dona Bread baken with oil is thought to be parti- 
cularly heartening. In Syria^ after the olive crops have been 
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gathered Id, and the work is all done, the peasants make a 
feast and call their neighbours. And the feast conaistB of a 
dish of floor boiled into a paste and eaten with hone7 or diU, 
and oil ; mixed with tliem. Dib* la giape juice boiled down 
to a syrup." 

"Is it nice t** 

"Very nice, Prissy.** 

"But, uncle Sam, Jacob was on foot ; he oonld not carry 
a dish with him, besides his bag of flour and his bottle of 
oil" 

" What would he want a dish for, laph 1 " 

" How could he mix his bread, sir ? ** 

"The Bedouins are not stopped by such a trifle as that 
They mix it and knead it on their cloaks. Or, I have seen 
them do it in a nicer fashion. I have seen them carry their 
flour, and a little salt, and a few lumps of dried curd, in a 
sheepskin, gathered up. At eyening they open the sheep^ 
skin, knead their bread in the hollow of it, and mix a little 
of the dried curds with water, to imitate the Uben they like 
so muck" 

"But, uncle Sam, isn't the bread all black, if it is baked 
on the coals ? " 

" As black as the coals, Prissy, on the outside ; and I can- 
not say much for the colour of the insida'^ 

"Is it gooc^r' 

" Ay," said my uncle, " if you are very hungry. Travelling 
a little south of Bethel one day, we met a small caravan of 
camels that were carrying wheat from Nabulus to Bethle- 
hem. While the camels were resting at a fountain, the men 
had kindled a fire of camel's dung and cow-dung, and baked 
bread on the coals. When it was taken from the fire they 
broke it and offered us some. The common bread of the 
country was not any better." 

"Did you taste it, uncle Sam 1" 

" Certainly. It is not best to refuse politeness when you 
can help it. These camel-drivers had nothing else but their 
bread to eat. I have seen my Arab guides at an encamp- 
ment of peasants breakfasting on bread, leben, and oil" 
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** I soppose eyen oil would have been better than nothing 
to eat with it," said PnsGill& 

''The Hebrews made use of all sorts of things to give a 
relish to their bread ; sometimes salt, sometimes sour wine, 
or grayy, or melted fat, or herbs, or other things. Bread is 
the great staple at the East, where men do not eat so much 
meat as we do in our colder country. So Jacob had oiL 
But instead of eating it, he poured the oil on the stone that 
he had set up ; and he called the name of the place Beth-el ; 
the 'house of God.' And then he vowed a vow. Jacob had 
come to a turning-point in his life, and after this he was in 
some respects a different man." 

''But don't you think his vow was a very queer one, uncle 
Sam)" 

"No, Tiny. Why do you?" 

" He said, 'If God will be with me.' God had promised." 

"We are not to think that Jacob doubted it But he 
repeats oyer the terms of the promise, as the reason and 
ground of his vow. ^ If God is going to do this for me,— then, 
from this time I ought to be a new man, and I wiU. The 
Lord shall be my Gkxl ; and of all the possessions I may 
have, that the Lord will give me, a thank-offering and tribute 
of one-tenth part shall surely go to thee.' You must imagine 
him saying it in prayer before the pillar he had anointed* 
with a heart of humble gratitude and repentance and joy. 
Jacob's burden was all taken off his shoulders." 

"But what did he mean by saying, ' Then shall the Lord 
be my God ? ' He had not served idols, had he ] " 

" I see you do not understand what that vow means, liph. 
It means, 'I will be the Lord's servant.' Hear what Moses 
said to the children of Israel — 'Thou hast avouched the 
Lord this day to be thy God, and to walk in his ways, and 
to keep his statutes, and his commandments, and his judg^ 
ments, and to hearken unto his voice.' — That is what it 
means ; and if anybody is not ready to agree to all that, let 
him not say that the Lord is his God j for the Lord 'hath 
no pleasure in fools. Better is it that thou shouldst not 
TOW, than that thou shouldst vow and not pay.' And it 
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means one thing man too^ llfh. 'Tbe Lord Is my rode; 
and my fortress, and my deliTeicc.' It means tmst aa ipell 
as obedience.' 

^Then Jacob was a diffoent man, I think,* I said. 

^ He stood there before his stone of remonbrance coonting 
orerthe mercies promised him that night; that GSod would be 
with him, would take care of him, would provide him with 
what was needfol, and woold bring him again happily home. 
And in that last part yon see one of Jacob's fine traits com- 
ing ont ; that deep, tender, passionate love which he bore 
to those who had gained his affection.^ That he might 
come home again to his father's house in peace, seemed the 
one point in the future on which his hope fixed. And in 
view of all these promised mercies, Jacob said, 'The Lord 
shall be my God.'" 

'* What did he mean by saying that the stone he had set 
should be God's house ? " 

''He meant it should be a place where God should be 
worshipped and sought I do not suppose he had any idea 
of church or synagogue, Dan. He had found that place the 
< house of God' already. Now it should always be such to 
him." 

" How happy he must have felt, uncle Sam," I said ; and 
I think I sighed, for uncle Sam put down his head to me 
quickly. 

'' There is no spot on earth, Tiny, where that ladder is not 
aet up, and where the angels are not going up and down. 
Heaven is open now, and the angels are ascending and de- 
scending upon the Son of man. And all the earth is holy 
ground, for He is ther& And as for the promises made to 
Jacob, every word of them is good for those who are the 
real seed of Abraham, the true children of Israel. Now I 
will tell you something spoken by the mouth of the prophet 
Isaiah more than a thousand years after this time; and 
then we must stop for to-night, for I see the tea is com- 
ing in. 

^ * Bat thou, Israel, art my servant, Jacob, whom I have 
choaeni the seed of Abraham my fiiend. Thou whom Ihave 
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taken from the ends of the earth, and called thee from the 
chief men thereof, and said onto thee, Thou art my servant; 
I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away. 

"'Fear thou not; for I am with thee : be not dismayed ; 
for I am thy Qod : I will strengthen thee ; yea, I will help 
thee; yea^ I will uphold thee with the right hand of my 
righteousness.'* 
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Nov. 5.— THE WANDERER. 

(Gen. XTJT. 1, 2.) 

"Do you tMnk everybody is bound to give away a tenth of 
all lie has, uncle Sam ?" said Pnscilla, when we came to- 
gether the next day. 

"Suppose we leave that question," said uncle Sam. "It 
will come up again by and by. It just shows here, or Jacob's 
action upon it shows, that he was deeply in earnest in his 
grateful vow to be the Lord's servant When a man who 
loves money, cuts off such a slice of his possessions to give 
it to the Lord, it may not prove that he is very good or very 
enlightened ; but it does show that he is in earnest. And so 
Jacob went on his journey. The Hebrew says, * he lifted up 
his feet ;* and you all know how the heels fly when the 
heart is light. Jacob had got comfort. He was a different 
man to-day from yesterday. And now as he went on his 
early morning walk, over that rugged table-land, we can 
guess what new thoughts came up, and what a different look 
all the points of the country had for him. Now he knew he ' 
was forgiven and safe ; he knew God was with him ; and the 
promise of Abraham was made sure to his own possession. 
Jacob ^ lifted up his feet ' that morning." 

" What rugged ground was that, uncle Sam 1^ 
"A strange piece of table-land. Prissy, so rocky and yet so 
rich. To look at it in the winter time you would think 
nothing could be done with it. Gray rock seems the whole; 
jagged points of limestone pushing out of the ground all 
over ; and the spaces between covered and filled with stones 
and bits of the rock, large and small, of every size. But you 
would see also that these stones have been gathered together 
and piled in heaps with care ; and springing up out of every 
spot and opening where their roots can take hold, are the 
. prooked stems and branches of the bare fig-trees. That is in 
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winter ; when the leaves are out on the trees, you can hardly 
see well what a place it is, the green leafage so overshadows 
and hides the rocky soiL The bits of cleared spots are not 
anywhere more than from six to nine feet across ; but they 
are as rich as they look unpromising. For miles this table- 
land is now one great fig orchard. How it was in Jacob's 
time we do not know, of course." 
•* Nor whether he went there in summer or winter," said L 
"It was probably summer, of the two. But whichever it 
was, we know he had sweet thoughts as he went over that 
ground. Leaving it, you plunge suddenly into the beginning 
of a wild, pretty glen, and in about a mile you come to a 
place where different glens meet and cross. There it is 
beautiful now-a-days; the valleys strike off one way and 
another, and they are full of olive-trees at the bottom and 
fig-trees farther up ; and the steep hill-sides are terraced up 
to the top. In the spring time it is all prettier along those 
▼alleys than jrou can imagine. The olive-trees are gray and 
the fig-trees are rich green, and the young com up on the 
higher terraces is bright and light ; and the spring flowers 
are all over, making the country a garden. And through 
this the valleys go winding, and the sides of the valleys 
everywhere show their queer terraces carried one above the 
other. It is a lovely place. Now-a-days it is gay too with 
the coloured dresses of the people, the peasants, wandering 
along in green and white and red ; and then comes an Arab 
on his fine horse, with his tufted long spear ; and then you 
will see lines of camels or donkeys winding about through 
the narrow paths, and hear their bells tinkling along the 
sides of the hills ; and now and then a shepherd will be 
going by at the head of his flock, or he will have gathered 
them round some fountain to be watered. But these things 
were not so when Jacob went there, except perhaps the 
sheep and the shepherds. The Canaanite was in the land ; 
the dresses were probably different ; the hills were not ter- 
raced then, and none of the gray old ruins were there which 
now look over from all the hill-tops. The Arabs were not a 
nation yet," 
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" But the flowers were there, unde Sam," I said. ** What 
flowers ? " 

** A great many, Tiny, and in the greatest plenty. Holly- 
hocks, and convulvuli, and anemones, and poppies." 

''And I suppose the strings of camels and donkeys were 
there too,** said Dan. " They might have been." 

" They might have been, perhaps even more of them," said 
my uncle. " A little way up the road, from that place of 
cross glens, you come to what is called the Bobber's Foun- 
tain. It is a sweet, peaceful, solitary place ; with a little 
spring trickling down amongst ferns, and a smooth green 
spot of turf in the bottom of the valley ; but there is hardly 
a year that some fight or murder does not happen near it. 
People do not like to stay there over night; I stayed there 
once ; and I saw one and another hurry past the place as 
evening drew on, looking askant over their shoulders, I 
dare say that was not so in Jacob's time." 

" But why did you stay there, uncle Sam ? " 

" It was convenient ; and I had Jacob's reason for not 
being afraid, Tiny. The road goes on up the glen beyond 
this fountain ; and the glen widens out and the sides of it 
grow lower, and there is more and more cultivation and 
richness as you get farther north. All along, it seems to 
me, Jacob would look at it with new eyes ; and those words, 
— * the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give it and to 
thy seed,'— must have run in his mind. He would look to 
see what a beautiful country it was, and how rich ; sure to 
be his children's possession ; but little he could guess what 
a history would belong to it by and by. Half an hour or 
so beyond the Robber's Fountain, the road comes to a nar- 
row, grassy plain, stretching away to the east among low 
hills. Perhaps Jacob stopped there to make a fire and bake 
some bread for his breakfast ; if he did, he never guessed 
as he looked up that green little plain, what things would 
happen there, close in its neighbourhood. Just a bit beyond 
that plain, was the place where in after times the tabernacle 
of the Lord would be first set up in Palestine ; where it 
would abide for three hundred years ; there, when the 
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children of this wandering traveller should have conqnered 
the land, they would gather together and Joshua would 
cast lots for them to know which part each tribe should 
have. But if Jacob was there in early summer, as I was, he 
saw only the green millet and the patches of ripe com that 
made the little plain look so pretty; and never thought 
what feet would faread it in later days. I fancy he was 
there in late summer, though, when it was browned up." 
*^ Uncle Sam, how far is it from Bethel to that plain V* 
*' About three and a half hours, Tiny. That is, with 
mules. Jacob, perhaps, being on foot, might have been a 
little longer ; but he did not go slowly that morning." 
^ Could he wait so long for his breakfast 1 " 
^* Why yes, and longer too ; the Arabs often take none at 
alL I have gone four and a half hours over those hiUs and 
valleys without my breakfast ; I have even travelled eight 
hours before I got it. But that is too long. Tiny. Jacob took 
an early start, you remember. Going on from this plain, he 
would find the country growing more and more rich and 
pleasant. From one plain to another, over ridgy heights, 
between or through rocky wadies, with corn-fields and olives 
and fig-trees everywhere plenty ; and sometimes nut-trees 
and fruits and vegetable gardens. So it is now ; I do not 
know whether the Canaanites planted vegetables. Up and 
down, over the heights and across the levels, Jacob went for 
another three hours or so ; and then, from the top of one of 
those ridges, he had a sight of the plain of Mukhna ; and 
if he had eyes for it, he would not mind his fatigue. 
The beautiful little plain stretches away north for seven 
miles ; it is a mile and a half broad, perhaps : not a fence 
nor a house upon it, but fields of grain covering it, some 
green and some ripe, if you are there in the season ; and 
little clumps of olive-trees dotting it along its sides. Eight 
in front, on the west of the plain, is Mount Gerizim, with a 
white Mohammedan wely on the top, to catch the sun ; and 
Mount Ebal is farther on, half hidden by Gerizim. On the 
other side of the plain are low, dark hills. One never sees 
these rich little plains— by the way, this is a large one— far- 
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ther sr^uth, in the territories of Judah and Benjamin ; the 
country grows richer and pleasanter the farther you go 
north." 

" What is a wely, uncle Sam ? " 

'* A saint's tomb, or a holy place erected in honour of a 
saint ; a little white building with a dome on the top and a 
praying place inside. They are apt to be under a tree or in 
a grove of trees ; and sometimes are so old that no one 
knows anything about the beginning of thenL The day 
was still high for Jacob, if he had come without delay from 
Bethel ; and he would probably pass through the plain at 
once on his way to the fords of the Jordan. He little 
thought that Hiere was to be a possession of his own ; a par- 
cel of ground which he would one day give to his favourite 
child ; and there would be that child's tomb, too, at a stiU 
later day. 

'^ It was only a rich little green plain to Jacob ; and he 
turned his back upon it carelessly. Towards the northern 
end the plain grows narrower ; and then suddenly the path 
goes steeply down into a deep narrow valley by which the 
waters flow off from the plain in the rainy season. Presently 
this valley comes out into a larger one, a great, broad one 
that runs down to the Jordan valley ; the wady Fana, it is 
called. Jacob's road would probably lead down this wady, 
where a great passage way to Gilead lay in the Homan times, 
and where the road runs now. It is a wide rolling plain, 
where the side valley enters it, leading gently down towards 
the Jordan valley, with a number of water channels which 
all join together farther down. In the rainy time, a great 
flood pours down here from all the hills around, and has cut 
for itself a deep rocky chasm which shows what work the 
rains do when they come. Lower down, the rocky chasm 
changes to grassy banks not so deep ; and the whole wady 
is one rich plain, covered with grass and com, and oleanders 
hanging over the watersides. So it was probably when 
Jacob passed there, for it is one of the most fertile 8x>otB 
in all Palestine ; it has fine brooks of water coming from 
fountains either in it or in a side valley. Nobody dares 
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cnltiYate it now, but the wild Arabs of the neighbour- 
hood.'' 

"Uncle Sam, are you sure that Jacob went that way ?" 

''Not sure, Tiny; we are sure of nothing but what the 
Bible tells us. We know that he crossed over the Jordan, 
and so did not go the way of the caravan route which we 
supposed Abraham's servant to take^ up through Coele-Syria ; 
and we know, too, that on his return with flocks and droves 
of cattle, Jacob came to the ravine of the Jabbok on the 
other side, to make his descent to the Jordan. It seems 
likely that he chose the route which he knew already. Be* 
sides, it seems likely also that he would be guided on this 
first journey by the story he had often heard of the first 
coming of his grandfather into those parts. As he went 
alone, which we know he did, and wanted to be rather off 
than on the great high-road of travel, he would be very apt, 
it seems to me, to go where he had Abraham's directions to 
guide him." 

"I think so too," said L 

"How do we know he went alone, sir?" liph asked. 
"The Bible does not say so." 

"Jacob said so. Long afterwards, when he came back in 
different circumstances, he exclaimed, 'With my staff I passed 
over this Jordan.' I take it, that means he had nothing but 
his staff." 

"But is this wady the way by which Abraham came up to 
the plain of Mukhna ? " 

"It is the direct route ; that is all I can tell, Dan. This 
wady, opening right from the Jordan valley, would lead him 
surely up to the place of Shechem, where he pitched his tent ; 
and from the same place it would lead Jacob right down to 
the river. I think he went that way, but that is as near as 
I can come to the truth. Some distance down the valley, if 
Jacob went there, he came to a place where it spreads out in 
a beautiful meadow-land, two or three miles from side to 
side ; below this the sides of the valley come together, with 
hills on the north and a great rock on the south, making a 
narrow doorway. When he had got so far, Jacob would be 
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only an hour distant from the Jordan valley ; and as it comes 
out towards that valley the wady opens into a very rich 
meadow or plain, which stretches quite to the river ; with a 
great hill rising up on its southern edge. That is a hill of 
naked rock, or a ridge rather, running out towards the 
Jordan, near two thousand feet high ; and on the cfetem 
part, where the ridge is somewhat lower, there rises np a 
peak like the horn of a rhinoceros. So the hill is called the 
*Hom;' the 'Kum' Surtabeh. You can know it and the 
wady Faria by that mark. The Arabs have all the rich wady 
now, from here up.** 

'^ The children of Ishmael have got the land of the chil- 
dren of Isaac," said Idph. 

"Ay,** said my imde,— "for a time. The Arabs are aU 
over; some settled and calling themselves Greek Christiaiu^ 
some wandering and living the lives of robbers. Only, thsf 
are robbers who do not think there is anything dishonourable 
in the trade." 

" How far is it, sir, from the Mukhna plain down throu£^ 
this wady to the Jordan 1 " 

" Too far for half a day's journey, Dan. Let Jacob have 
been as early as he might, it would have taken him eight or 
nine hours to go from Bethel to Shechem : and a while to 
rest, and eat, and cook besides. No, he could not reach the 
fords of the Jordan until the next day. There is one ford 
just where the wady Faria comes out to the Jordan valley ; 
or rather opposite to its opening there ; for the wady at that 
place spreads into a great rich wide plain, which seems like 
a bit of the Jordan valley running up amongst the hills. As 
Jacob was on foot, he must have made his journey in the 
latter part of summer or fall, when the river is low, and can 
be easily crossed on the stones, or waded through without 
any difficulty. When I crossed some miles above, at Sakut, 
in May, the water reached half way up the horses' sides, and 
we had to roll up our trousers and take our saddle-bags up 
in front Jacob would have had to swim for it, and not very 
easy swimming either. But he went over quietly with his 
statt" 
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'^I d<m't believe Jacob could do anyUuDg so manly as 
swim the river," said liph. 

"Why, it is a little river," said Dan. 

" How big, uncle Sam ?" said L 

''Not a hundred feet across, in places ; in other places, a 
hnndred and fifty feet Tou must not judge Jacob so hardly ; 
you will do him injustice. He was a man, Liph ; only, up 
to this time, his education and circumstances had not brought 
oat the best traits of his character. life-work had to undo 
perhaps, in part^ what his mother had done ; and a mother's 
training is very lasting in its power." 

** I should think anybody could get across a river a hun- 
dred feet wide,^ said lapL 

*^ When the stepping-stones are bare," said my uncle. ^ So 
Jacob did. He crossed the little river, made his way down 
to the opening he had seen from the other side, where the 
ravine of the Jabbok breaks through the mountains; and 
went up there, through its wild banks, among the canes and 
oleanders, tiU he came out upon the oak forests of Gilead 
above. Or else he went up the wady Tibes. But I guess 
the oleanders were not in blossom, Tiny; for they are in 
flower when the Jordan is full." 

''And then, how did he go to Haran, uncle Sam 1 " 

"Don't know. Tiny; we can hardly even guess. He 
mi^t have gone up to Aleppo and so to Beer ; or he might 
have struck across the desert from Damascus by the way of 
Palmyra. That is the way he came home, but we cannot 
say certainly how he went Only he must have passed 
through the beautiful oak groves of Mount Gilead; and 
then over the plains of Bashan, level and rich and full of 
people, till he came to Damascus." 

" Full of what people, sir 1 " 

'*The old giant inhabitants — the Rephaim — I suppose. 
The country is full of the remains of their cities to this day, 
even the houses of their own original building. Just when 
they were built, of course we cannot say ; but a great and 
powerful people must have dwelt there long before the 

B 
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Israelites, the children of this solitary wandering man, came 
to take possession of the land.'* 

^ But I thought Chedorlaomer had conquered the Reph* 
aim/' said Liph. 

" Conquest does not mean extermination, does it ? It was 
four hundred and sixty years after Chedorlaomer, before 
the last of the Eephaim was heard of; and he was king in 
Bashan. No, I think it is likely the nation was in its glory 
at the time when Jacob went through their land ; building 
their strong cities perhaps, or already living in them. Those 
cities must have been a wonder to him as he passed by, and 
80 must their rich country. Jacob had never seen anything 
like it for beauty ; the Shephelab, of course, would match it 
for richness. A level, fertile, picturesque plain, stretching 
away fifty miles northerly to the foot of Mount Hermon ; 
as unlike the sandy downs of Beersheba as the massive stone 
dwellings of the cities were to his father's black goat's-hair 
tents. Jacob had an eye to see such things." 

'^ How little he thought it would be the portion of his own 
grandchild Manasseh," my grandmother said. 

" And that those very cities were made and built or build-* 
ing for Manasseh's children to live in," said ray unde ; ** while 
Jacob himself was a poor exile, alone and friendless, fleeing 
through the land. So God prepares blessings for His people, 
before their very eyes, if they would only trust Him for it. 
We do not always know them at the time ; but we ought to 
trust Him, that He knows. So Jacob went on, till he came 
to Damascus. There it is likely he bought a dromedary to 
cross the desert ; no doubt he had money ; Eebekah would 
not have let him go without a piece in his purse, any more 
than without oil to his bread. But there is no knowing 
what way he took to reach the Euphrates. We might think 
he would from Damascus have joined himself to some cara- 
van or travelling party ; but perhaps he was still afraid of 
Esau's pursuing. At any rate, this much is certain; he 
seems to have been quite alone when he got to Haran. It 
was high day, not evening yet, when he came to a well in a 
field, in the country of the people of the East. Three flocks 
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of sheep lay in the field aroand the well, and the shepherds 
were there ; but nothing was doing, and instead of watering 
the flocks, nobody "had even taken the cover from the well's 
month. It was covered with a great stone.*' 

"What for, nncle Sam? For fear somebody should fall 
inl" 

"No, Tiny ; the stone wall round the well's mouth made 
all that safe. You know there was a low stone wall or curb 
always round the mouth of the well. But besides that, 
weUs were often covered over like this one. In hot, dry 
T^ons, where water is scarce, and there are loose sands to 
be put in motion by the winds, the wells would be filled up 
in a little time by the sand-storms if this care were not taken 
to keep them covered" 

" What is a sand-storm ? " 

"Something terrible. Tiny. I will tell you what one was 
that I saw, about fifty miles, I suppose, to the north of this 
very well we are talking of. It was in the month of June, 
1 remember ; we were crossing the country with a large cara- 
van. That morning the sun got up in a red haze, and it was 
so terribly hot that two hours after sunrise even the natives 
of the country chose to stop and make a halt. Then we began 
to feel little pu£& of air ; like as if there had been a great 
oven in the Southern desert, heated as hot as possible, and 
every now and then some one had opened the oven door and 
a puff came out And presently we saw columns of dust 
and sand gathered up by the wind, whirling round and car- 
ried along over the face of the country. One of these 
columns passed pretty near the caravan ; it must have been 
some ninety or a hundred feet through, and its whirling 
force was so great that I thought it would certainly have 
knocked us all down, men and beasts, if it had come over 
where we were. It travelled along, slowly and steadily, for 
as much as twenty miles from the place where it started. 
You can see that the visits of a good many such desert^tra- 
vellers would in time choke up the deepest well that ever 
was sunk." 

" How long did the storm last,uncle Sam 1 " 
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'"Pretty much all da J, Tiny. It cleared off towaidsiiislil^ 
I remember, and we had a beantifal dear sky ; but aU the 
afternoon the wind filled the air with dmt, ao that tliingB 
were seen dimly at twenty yards <^; and the thermomelcr 
stood at 102° in the shade." 

•* Why, of course, they most corer their weUs,* said Ria- 
dlla, "or they would be ruined." 

^WeUs are often covered, with no fear of sand-stonns^ 
where the water is very precious. So it is in the rocky hilla 
of Judaea; the wells are not many, and springs are fewer 
yet ; and the narrow mouths of the weUs are closed so care- 
fully that a stranger would often pass by without noticing 
them. In the sands of Arabia, if wells are destroyed they 
are easily dug again : the wells of Judaea are sunk in the 
limestone rock. But we are talking of im^— with living 
water. When people built or dug dstems, those were ex- 
pected to be filled by the ndns or the snows of winter ; and 
then they were not only covered, but the covering sometimes 
hidden by sand spread over it ; for if a thief got at the 
water, the owner of the cistern might be ruined. All Pales- 
tine is full of ciBtems dug in the rock, for supply in the dry 
time, where there are not living springs enougL Some of 
these cisterns are enormously large — ^filling an acre of ground^ 
perhaps ; but with a narrow opening." 

*'Then the people would have nothing but rain-water to 
drink," said Priscilla. 

" Rain-water is delicious," said my uncle. ''If you tasted 
some of the muddy and salt and hot and bitter springs of 
the desert, you would know how good it is." 

" I never thought," said I, " how much worth one of our 
nice little tumbling brooks is." 

"Yes, indeed, Tiny. It is well to know how much our 
things are worth. America is the land of water. But let us 
go back and see what became of Jacob. He came to thia 
well in the field. Probably the city was not far oflf ; it may 
have lain in sight ; but Jacob was a stranger. He asked the 
shepherds where they belonged, and if they knew Laban the 
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son of Nahor ; and they told him his daughter would be 
there directly with her father's sheep." 

^ Jacob was very dvil to these strange shepherds," said 
Dan ; "he called them 'brethren.'" 

"That is only Arab politeness," said uncle Sam. "They 
do not indulge in cut and dried phrases, that is, the Arabs of 
the desert do not ; but if a stranger wishes to make some 
passing inquiry like this of Jacob, he generally calls the 
person he speaks to his ' uncle ;* and in the answer he will be 
called 'brother.' For instance, I cry out to some one in the 
desert, — ' O uncle, walking there, have you any wat^ with 
you?' and the reply will be, perhaps,— * In truth there is 
some, my brother ; you are welcome to it' " 

"Tliat is being polite," said Liph. 

"They are what I call a polite people," said my uncle. 
" And Jacob was one of those men who remember that ' a 
man's hat in his hand never does him any harm.' But he 
always had an eye for business, and he knew too well what 
belonged to the care of flocks not to chide these men for 
wasting their time. ' It is a good while to sun-down,' he 
said ; 'there is no need for the cattle to be gathered together 
yet ; why do you not water your sheep, and let them go off 
and be feeding T Then he was told that they had to wait 
for others. All the flocks must first be gathered at the well, 
before any one could open the well's mouth and begin draw- 
ing water. So they were waiting for Laban's sheep, which 
would make the fourth flock.' 

"I call that extra politeness," said Liph. 

"No, it was something else. Wells, you know, are the 
property of the person or the family that has dug them. In 
regions where the wells are few and the water consequently 
exceeding precious, they are sometimes kept locked ; or if 
not that, yet the owner is paid a certain tribute by those who 
are permitted to draw water from them ; and it is understood 
that the privilege shall only be taken in proper order, giving 
the first right to the person to whom it belongs. So these 
shepherds dared not remove the cover from the well until 
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JMb/d exaub with &cr fliicep. The veil ^ofaoMj brinHgrf 
tf> lax,sai or hii fimilj; or ic mayba^e beLanged za aUdfeos 
5ih<pa<rdii izi cr^mmi'^iu * We eazuAC water sne iAegpy' cbcT- 
<»ki, 'nTttl^ tb^ roLI the stone from die weiTs mtmtkJ 
Perhapji Bjbebei nad the kej. Toa mix^ rsnonber be. 
i^dei), that tho$ie regicoa are the Texy land c^ the ahe^; mmd 
a gr^at mar.7 ffodu woold want a great deal of water. The 
prinlef^e waa no tri^ which mi^it be eaalj ghen up." 

^Tbe first prml^e was Bachd*9 then,* aid PradUa. 

''While Jaeob was jet tailing widi these ihcpbesdi^ tte 
/(Mirth flr^ck of fth^ep came in s^tt, dnwing near; and aft 
the head oi them a fair joang giiL And I can td jo% dw 
simple blue Arab gown set-off a preitjcreatiiieqiiifteaavcll 
as your hoops and f iirfoelaw& Jacob knew who she wm^ «tf 
eoarie ; and watched her as ahe came near, and I 
doubt liked her at otice. And now joa most 
that Jacob had been a wandering homeless exile for di^ 
and days ; making acquaintance with roogjt scenes^ akmeand 
down-hearted, separated from all he loved. Here he hegui 
to see a bit of home again. This fair girl was the daq^ktcr 
of 'his mother's brother/— the flock were the sheep of 'his 
mother's brotherZ—it was the place where that mother had 
once been at home ; and perhaps his quick eye saw in Saehel 
mmiething of his mother's look. The deep, afifecti(mate 
nature of the man was stirred in a way colder people know 
nothing about. His heart took the matter in hand With- 
out a word, asking nobody's leave, he went forward and 
rolled the stone from the well's mouth, drew water, and 
watered the sheep of 'Laban his mother's brother;' Hachel 
looking on at this unaccustomed civility. By tliat time 
Jacob's heart was too full to hold. He kissed Bachel, and 
lifted up his voice and wept" 

''That was not like a man," said Liph. 

"Oh, I think it was," I said. 

" Not like a Western man," said my uncle. ** The weep- ; 
ing aloud comos simply from the difference of national habit 
and tomporament. But in every nation, the manly ore the 
tondor, Liph. Jacob's heart was full of home memories, full 
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of the care and sorrow of the anxious days of his wandering 
of tenderness perhaps at Qod's dealings with him, and also 
of a new sort of gladness. I make little doubt^ if Jacob 
knew then of the Arab custom which gives a man the first 
right to his cousin, that he had already made up his mind to 
claim it." 

''Bachel must have been astonished at such behaviour 
from a stranger," said Friscilla. 

** Not very long. She would soon understand it." 

"But what did Jacob mean by calling himself her father's 
brother 9 He was Laban's nephew." 

" Eastern custom. So Abraham said that himself and Lot 
were brothers." 

"Did you think that, uncle Sam, because he kissed her 1 " 
I said, going back a little in the conversation. 

"Eastern custom again. Tiny," said my uncle, giving me 
a good Western specimen ; "it was usual for relations, even 
men, to kiss each other at meeting; and as I said, I think 
Jacob was willing to claim his right Kissing is an Eastern 
custom still. The Persians, even when not relations, kiss 
each other's lips on meeting; the Arabs clasp hands and 
then each one draws back his hand, kisses that, and puts it 
to his forehead. If they have not seen each other in a long 
while, they kiss bol^h cheeks. Sometimes they kiss each 
other's beards, putting one hand under. That is the only 
case in which a person may touch another's beard without 
the greatest offence. Among the Hebrews it was common 
for men to kiss each other, if friends or related; a good real 
kiss, on the lips or the cheek." 

"Bachel ran and told her father, and left her sheep, I 
suppose," said Priscilla. 

"How came she to be keeping sheep, and Laban such a 
rich man 1 " I asked. 

"Not an unknown thing even at the present day," said 
my uncle. "The daughters of rich men and great men 
among the Arabs still do such things. Among the Arabs 
of Sinai and another, an Egyptian tribe, it is an understood 
rule that none hut women and girls shall drive the sheep to 
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pasture. Men and boys never do it The other Bedouins 
send slaves or servants to take care of their flocks. And 
among the Turcoman tribes of Northern Syria^ or a part of 
them, it is usual for the ^Is to perform this service." 

^ Uncle Sam, I should think girls would be afraid, alone 
in the desert." 

^ There is not the smallest reason for it, l^y. Among 
the Arabs, women are always respected ; even in dvil wars 
or in private feuds, no one insults a woman. I never knew 
of but one exception. In some fierce family quarrels in 
Palestine, between rival houses, a party robbing and murder- 
ing in a village belonging to the other side, maltreated and 
killed some of the women; and the indignation roused 
against them was enormous. Such a thing had never been 
heard of, it was said ; and the women declared that they 
would roast alive any men belonging to the chief of that 
party if they could get hold of them. Even in battles, in 
the civil wars of Lebanon a few years ago, the women on 
each side were seen bringing water to their friends, in the 
strife, and no one harmed them. If the enmity is very great 
between parties of Arabs, they will sometimes, in plundering 
a camp, take away the women's jewels and ornaments ; but 
they will do them no other harm, and even in that they 
make them take off their things themselves. The Wahaby 
Arabs always do so ; they bid the women strip themselves 
of everything they have on that is valuable, whether clothes 
or trinkets ; but they themselves go some distance of and 
stand with their backs turned while it is done. And neither 
men nor women are ever taken prisoners." 

"That 18 being a polite nation ! " said Dan. 

" Besides the politeness, they know the vengeance taken 
for any injury to their women would be terrible ; and the 
Arabs avoid shedding blood wherever they can, and every- 
thing that would lead to it. No ; a Bedouin girl, out alone 
in the desert with her sheep, is far safer than you would be, 
lUny, taking a walk in the woods." 

"As Dan says," observed my grandmother, "it proves your 
words true, that they are a polite nation." 
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''There is another thing to be said, Tiny,*' my uncle went 
on, ''to go back to your former remark ; it does not appear 
that Laban was a rich man. His grandfather Nahor was a 
distingoished man, in being Abraham's brother and the head 
of a great branch of 'the people of the East ; ' and he gave 
name and distinction to his dty of Haran ; bnt Laban was 
another thing. 'It was little which thou hadst before I 
came,' Jacob reminded him some fifteen years or more after. 
So it may have been very convenient to her father to have 
Bachel do a servant's work." 

"What I would like to know," said Dan, "is, what Laban 
was doing while his daughter was keeping the sheep ?" 

"Probably he sat by his tent door smoking a pipe and 
waiting for visitors to come. Laban was exactly like one of 
the keen, selHsh, greedy sheikhs of the Arabs of the present 
day. His daughters were just good to him for what they 
could do or what dowry they might fetch. All this while, 
Eachel is gone to tell him that Eebecca's son has come." 

"But, uncle Sam," said I, " there is one thing more I was 
thinking of. There were three flocks of sheep at the well 
you know, before Eachel's flock came. I should think they 
would all get mixed up." 

"So they do. Tiny." 

" Then how can the shepherds separate them again ) They 
cannot know which is which." 

"I won't answer even for that, Tiny; but I will tell you 
how they are separated. The sheep know the shepherd's 
voice, 'and a stranger will they not follow, for they know 
not the voice of strangers.' I have seen three or four flocks 
as you say, all mixed up in one indistinguishable mass of 
thousands of sheep ; you would think they never could be 
properly divided again. Then I have seen their shepherds 
take up diflerent lines of march and go ofi^ calling them. At 
first there is a general confused movement among the 
mass ; there is an uneasy stir and sway one way and another ; 
then you see, from different sides, some of the sheep lead out 
from the multitude and take up the trail of their respective 
shepherds ; and these lines of following sheep grow longer 
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and longer and broader, until at last the whole great mass has 
parted itself into its several divisions and gone off its several 
ways. So, Tiny, there is the Shepherd of Israel, that leads 
His people like a flock; 'when He putteth forth His own 
sheep, He goeth before them,' and the sheep follow after Hini » 
out of the world, out from evil companions and evil ways 
and self-chosen paths, out from all the multitude that do 
evil, from things they like and things they do not like, they 
go where He leads. And this is the sign of being His sheep » 
— they 'hear' His voice and they 'follow' Him, And the 
Good Shepherd says, * I know my sheep.' ** 
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Kov. e.— THE SHEPHERD. 

(QeiL xzix. 20.) 

Frisctlla. and I were alone for a few minutes the next day 
before the rest came together. It was as usual late in the 
afternoon, growing dark. Uncle Sam never would have 
lamps or candles for our talk ; and accordingly the fire at 
that time was made to blaze superbly. In the shine of it, 
at a respectful distance, Prissy and I sat on two cushions 
looking out our places in the Bible. 

" Prissy," said I, '* which flock do you mean to belong to 1" 

"fFAcrfr'saidPriscilla. 

''You know the flocks parted diflerent ways." 

" Nonsense 1 ** said Priscilla. 

'' I have been thinking a great deal about it," I went on. 

"You always are thinking about something," said Pris- 
cilla. " I don't think about things as you do." 

"But what do you suppose would happen to a sheep that 
staid behind when the shepherd called? " I said. 

" Hush ! here 's uncle Sam." 

They all came in, and the circle was formed round the 
fire; which shined on just so many open Bibles as there 
were people. My imcle read : — 

"'And it came to pass, when Laban heard the tidings of 
Jacob his sister^s son, that he ran to meet him, and em- 
braced him, and kissed him, and brought him to his house.' 
Tradition runs, that the family were not now at Haran but 
at Orfa, a day's journey distant ; and Armenians, Turks, and 
Jews say, that the beautiful spring there was Jacob's welL 
But it is only tradition ; and it doesn't matter. Jacob was 
established a guest in his uncle's house, and safe, under 
his protection." 

" And there was more kissing," said Liph. 
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"I don't know why not," said my uncle, "seeing they 
were each other's *bone and flesL' Jacob's kisses at any 
rate were honest. And the first month of his stay he did 
his uncle such good service, that Laban thought it would be 
profitable to have such a helper all the time. Whether it 
had been to save Eachel trouble, or that Jacob's turn for 
business needed something to occupy it^ I suppose he had 
gone at once into the care of the flocks, and done for his 
uncle what he used to do for his father at home. And the 
service of a son is very different from the service of a slave. 
So at the end of a month, Laban desired to fasten terms 
upon him. * Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou 
therefore serve me for nought]' said he; *tell me, what 
shall thy wages be ] ' " 

"That looks generous," said Dan. 

"It was only * looks,'" said my uncle. "Nothing of the 
sort belonged to Laban. He knew what he was about 
But the greediest Arab sheikh of the present day knows how 
to put a thing politely. And I rather think Jacob knew 
what he was about, too ; though he was certainly very much 
in love." 

" But seven years is an immense long time to oJ9br," said 
Dan. 

" Let us see. In the first place, it is customary among the 
Bedouins to give the cattle into the charge of a person hired 
for it ; either a servant or a younger son ; the head of the 
family does not trouble himself about work, further than to 
feed his horse, milk the camels perhaps of an evening, enter- 
tain guests, and go hunting and hawking. The wages of 
such a hired shepherd are, by the year, one young camel, a 
pair of shoes, a shirt, a heffie or head handkerchief, a cloak or 
a66a, and a sheepskin. All that, for seven years, Jacob 
would give for his beautiful cousin. It doesn't seem much." 

"Then the Arabs do sell their daughters," said my grand- 
mother. 

" Never the genuine pure Bedouin," said my uncle. " They 
would think it disgrace. But other tribes, and the settled 
tribes or those which are partly settled, in the neighbourhood 
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of towns and villages, have become in a measure spoiled by 
their intercourse with civilised life ; and among them, I am 
sorry to say, this disgraceful thing is done. Money is paid, 
or an equivalent, according to the rank and beauty of the 
girL Among the Arabs of Sinai, five or ten dollars will do ; 
or thirty if the girl is remarkable. Laban was a specimen 
of the poorest kind of an Arab sheikh ; I would never call 
him a Bedouin. However, mother, it was a Hebrew custom, 
and older than the Hebrews, that the bridegroom should 
pay a certain dowry for the bride. Caleb the son of Jephun- 
neh made over his daughter's hand to the man who should 
take Eiijath-sephir ; and David was told he need not give 
any dowry for the king's daughter except to kill a hundred 
Philistines. I fancy Jacob knew what sort of man he was 
dealing with; and being, as I said, v^ry much in love, he 
offered what he hoped might be accepted. Boys, this man 
was no niggard where his affections were concerned. I call 
that being a true lover." 

" Well, Laban liked the terms,'^ said liph. 

'*I do not know. He was one of those who speak 'with 
flattering lips and with a double heart ; ' you can tell no- 
thing from his answer. He said it was better for him to 
give his daughter to Jacob than to any other man ; but yoi; 
must remember Jacob had told Laban all his story ; and if 
it was believed, he must have seemed to his uncle just a poor 
younger son, whose promised inheritance was all very well 
but would surely be swallowed up by the elder brother who 
was at home to claim it Then on the other hand, if the 
Arab law on the subject was already a law, Laban knew 
that he could not refuse Kachers hand to her cousin ; 
Jacob had an absolute right to it ; and she could not without 
his consent marry anybody else. So, if he offered even a less 
price than another might have given, Laban was still bound 
to take it. He made the best of circumstances ; and said, 
* It is better that I give her to thee — abide with me.' '* 

" But I should think seven years would have seemed a 
terribly long time," said Dan. 

" And they were made up of days," said my uncle. " Day 
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by day the seven years' price was to be paid, in daily service. 
And now let us see what sort of service it was. 

''During two months of the year, the flocks are allowed 
to pasture around the encampment, and need little care ; 
those are the first two months of spring. The rest of the 
year, every day, the shepherd must look after them. And 
in the first place, his work takes him into a desert and 
desolate country, where he will be almost entirely alone." 

" Why, uncle Sam 1 We have sheep in this country, and 
it is not desolate, but full of farms and farm-houses and 
people." 

"We have a few sheep in this country ; you have simply 
no idea of the multitudes of the flocks of that Eastern land. 
The plains around the upper reaches of the Euphrates, in 
Mesopotamia and Northern Syria, are full of them ; it is as 
much the land of sheep as the Mississippi valley is of hogs. 
You can just have no notion, children, of the droves of them 
that go yearly to the west for the supply of the country neap 
the Mediterranean. One year that the inland route was not 
safe and they went by the sea-board, the whole coast, during 
the months of November and December, was swarming with 
sheep. The shepherds put them in droves, with spaces be- 
tween, and go very gently and slowly ; but even so, many 
give out and have to be sold by the way, or are killed and 
eaten by the drovers ; think what enormous quantities must 
set out from home. I saw a tribe of Turcomans in their 
journeying once near Aleppo ; their sheep and goats were 
said to number three millions, besides their hundreds of 
thousands of camels and oxen and asses." 

" But Laban had not a great many, you said, uncle Sam," 

" So Jacob said. If he had, Jacob would have wanted a 
number of under-shepherds to help him. You can see that 
the country where such myriads find pasture must needs be 
wholly given up to their uses ; and of course it must be a 
lonely, empty land, empty of all but the flocks and their 
guardians and owners. So, when Ezekiel was prophesying 
destruction against the Ammonites, he told them, 'Behold, 
therefore, I will deliver thee to the men of the East for a 
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possession. • • • I will make Babbah as table for camels, 
and the Ammonites a couchiDg-place for flocks.' And the 
prophet Zephaniah, — ' O Canaan, the land of the Philistines, 
I ifdll even destroy thee, that there shall be no inhabitant 
And the sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages for shep- 
herds, and folds for flocks.' You see, Jacob's work led him 
into a solitary kind of life." 

" He could come home at night, could he not ? " 
''No doubt, at some parts of the year. But often the 
necessity of finding good pasturage for the flocks would 
send him far to a distance, where he would have no home 
but his own tent. And even when he was at the place of 
the family encampment, you must not think it followed that 
he had the pleasure of seeing and talking to EacheL In 
later times, among the Jews, a betrothed pair were expected 
to have nothing to say to each other until the time came for 
them to be formally married I think the Bedouins are 
more free and more sensible in this matter; but many 
tribes of Arabs are fiercely particular about it. Now let us 
see how Jacob's days and nights were spent, during those 
seven years. 

''A shepherd's equipment consisted of a mantle — that in 
Mesopotamia was doubtless the Arab cloak or abba; a 
wallet or scrip, to hold a few cakes of bread or some 
parched com or other provision ; a sling, — ^you know what 
that is, boys ; and a sta£ The staff was often crooked over 
at one end, and so it came to be a sign of a shepherd's call- 
ing." 
•* What was it for, uncle Sam 1 to walk with 1 " 
"Not to help him walk. It's use was to guide or to 
punish the sheep as there might be need. The shepherd 
usually had dogs to help him in the former duty. The first 
thing in the morning was to lead the flock out to pasture. 
This the shepherd did by (Jailing them, and does ; for the 
same things are the custom now that were the custom three 
thousand years ago. The shepherd calls and goes on before ; 
the sheep know his voice and his call, and follow obediently 
wherever he leads. He goes first to find out the way and to 
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show it and to make sure that it is all safe. 'When he 
putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before them ; and 
the sheep follow him, for they know his voice.' I haye 
seen them do it a hundred times in Palestine; following 
out of houses or out of the fold, or out of tempting oom- 
fields or meadows ; if the shepherd calls, they go." 

''All ofthem, uncle Sam ] " 

'^Tiny, they are not all alike, any more than men and 
women are. Some of them will be loiterers, and some dis- 
obedient ; those have to be brought in by the dogs, and 
scolded, or maybe punished, by the shepherd. And the 
shepherd does not take so much pleasure in those sheep, nor 
those sheep in him. Some go wandering, and get into 
trouble, and fall into ditches and get lamed ; and some stray 
altogether, and roam away out of the flock and the shepherd's 
care, and just fall a poor prey to their enemies the wild 
beasts. The sheep that keep close to the shepherd have the 
best time ; they are safe, and they are loved and cared fof 
all the day. The shepherd goes at the head of his flock, till 
he has brought them to a good place of fresh grass, where 
they will have food enough. Then while they feed, he 
watches thenL Sheep are silly things, and even uncon- 
sciously they might stray too far away, in the enticement of 
the sweet pasture, or in the endeavour to find a better place. 
All day the shepherd must be on the watch, looking that 
they keep where he wants them ; and besides that, he must 
take them where they will find water. Those plains of 
Syria are not like our own land, full of little rivers and flow- 
ing brooks ; you must go here to a well and there to a 
cistern dug in the rock, which catches the rain ; and every 
drop is precious. And when several flocks meet together at 
one well, and have to take their turn of being served, and 
hundreds and thousands of the thirsty, bleating things are 
waiting for their time to come, think what a wearisome and 
tedious business it must be for the shepherds. A quarrel- 
some business, too, sometimes, if they do not happen to be 
patient and orderly. The rule in some cases is 'first 
come, first served.' I have seen a number of flocks wait- 
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log at one well, and some not get their turn till after sun- 
set." 

"And then the shepherd must lead his flock home." said 
Priscilla. 

"As in the morning he led them out; calling aloud to 
them every now and then to remind them where he is and 
which way he is going." 

" Suppose somebody else calls them," said liph. 

"I have tried that, over and over. 'A stranger will they 
not follow, but will flee from him ; for they know not the 
▼oice of strangers.' I have called to a passing flock, again 
and again ; and the sheep would start, lift up their heads, 
and look in a scared way about them, and if I went on call- 
ing, they would set off to run. When they get home to the 
enclosure where they are kept for the night, the shepherd's 
work is not yet over ; the sheep must be counted. The fold, 
if they have any, is merely a piece of ground fenced in; 
the sheep are in the open air by day and by night, and that 
makes their wool fine. In Palestine they do have shelter 
in very cold nights. The shepherd stands by the door of 
the fold, and with a rod or his long crook, counts and checks 
each sheep as it goes in. He must know whether his flock 
are all together. So Moses speaks of all sorts of herds and 
flocks thus numbered, as 'whatsoever passeth under the rod;' 
and the Lord says to His rebellious people whom He would 
bring back to the fold, — * I will cause you to pass under the 
rod, and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant.' " 

"Then what if all the sheep are not there, uncle Sam 1 " 

" Ay, Prissy ; the shepherd must go after the lost ones." 

"By night, sir?" 

"By night or by stormy weather, if he can see to go. ' K 
a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth 
into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray]' 
A good shepherd loves his sheep ; he knows they are de- 
fenceless things, and just how it will fare with the wander- 
ing ones : — * they have gone from mountain to hill, they have 
forgotten their resting-place. All that found them have de- 
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voured them.' Many a mooDlight and many a cloady night, 
I have no doubt, Jacob roamed over the wilds of the Meso- 
potamian plains, calling and seeking the missing ones of his 
flock ; no matter how cold or how stormy the weather fell 
on him.'^ And then I thought the water stood in uncle 
Sam*s eyes as he turned over the leaves of his Bible and 
went on, — 

" * For thus saith the Lord God ; Behold I, even I, will 
both search my sheep, and seek them out. As a shepherd 
seeketh out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep 
that are scattered ; so will I seek out my sheep, and will d^ 
liver them out of all places where they have been scattered 
in the cloudy and dark day. And I will bring them out 
from the people, and gather them from the countries, and 
will bring them to their own land, and feed them upon the 
mountains of Israel by the rivers, and in all the inhabited 
places of the country. I will feed them in a good pasture, 
and upon the high mountains of Israel shall their fold be ; 
there shall they lie in a good fold, and in a fat pasture shall 
they feed upon the mountains of Israel. I will feed my 
flock, and I will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord God. 
I will seek that which was lost, and bring again that which 
was driven away, and I will bind up that which was broken, 
and will strengthen that which was sick.' — But to do all this, 
Tiny, the shepherd must not regard his own life." 

"Why, uncle Sam 1" 

"I am talking now of Jacob and such shepherds as ha 
They must be ready to meet the wild beasts, Tiny ; wolves, 
and panthers, and bears, and lions ; and the battle is sharp 
sometimes. You remember David's story — *Thy servant 
kept his father's sheep, and there came a lion, and a bear, 
and took a lamb out of the flock ; and I went out after him, 
and smote him, and delivered it out of his mouth ; and when 
he arose against me, I caught him by his beard, and smote 
him, and slew him.' The shepherd must be always ready to 
meet these enemies, by day and by night ; and thieves and 
robbers too, which are worse enemies ; his own life must be 
jeoparded to save the sheep, and sometimes it falls a sacri- 
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fice. David seems to have had no weapon but his sling, and 
perhaps a dnb, or his stoat crook ; but I have seen Arab 
shepherds in the country of Basban armed to the teeth. 
They had the sheepskin wallet or little bag to hold food, and 
they had each his water pitcher, like the shepherds of more 
peaceful times ; but each one carried his gun besides, slung 
over his shoulder, and most of them had a light battleaxe, 
and a pair of pistols stuck in the girdle. They were as fierce 
a looking set of fellows as one would wish to see.*' 

''People hadn't gunpowder in Jacob's time," said Dan. 

''A sling and a club will do in powerful hands or skilled 
hands," said my uncle ; ''and Jacob was sure to find use for 
them. For not only during the day, but also during the 
night, the flock had to be watched. Even when enclosed in 
a good fold now, the panther if very hungry will leap in ; and 
when not carefully enclosed, it is all the more necessary that 
the shepherd should keep a good lookout You remember, 
that night in Bethlehem, the shepherds were doing so." 

" Night and day too. I shouldn't think any man's strength 
would stand it," said Liph. 

"Probably, in a large flock, there were men enough to 
take turns. They had the help of the dogs too, which were 
always kept, and would give warning of danger." 

"Tou see," said my grandmother, "what is the meaning 
of those words, — 'He that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor 
sleep.'" 

"The care of the young, too^ and of the sick," my uncle 
went on, "at certain seasons calls for the shepherd's hand 
by night as well as by day. So you understand that the 
labour, and the exposure, and the charge upon the mind, 
was a very serious thing, and made a shepherd's life one of 
constant watchfulness. This was Jacob's life during the 
seven years he was working for Eachel ; 'and they seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her.' Boys, 
I should like to think that either of you would love like 
that, when you grow up to be men. It is no small nor mean 
nature that is capable of such generous and faithful affection." 
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''Then Jacob's nature was a mixture/' said Priscilla. 

"We are all of us mixtures," said my uncle. "Now, to 
have a full picture of Jacob's life before you, it is neces- 
sary to know what sort of country it was where he lived. 
It was very unlike anything in your own land. When Jacob 
led forth his flocks from the encampment or from the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, it was not among forests of big trees, 
or near them ; it was not among green hills and valleys like 
those of New York or New England, where every mile or 
two brings you to something new. Fancy a country like the 
ocean, with a high swell upon it ; not hilly nor level, but 
just the roll of a high swell ; a little patch of cultivation 
here and there ; most of the ground bearing a long, thin sort 
of grass. Up and down with those rolling swells, not a tree 
in sight, nor even a big bush ; that is the country near Orf a. 
Sometimes it becomes slightly hilly ; then the round lime- 
stone hills are bare, not even green with grass, and, as I 
said, with no trees ; the valleys clothed with that long, slen- 
der grass. Going on eastward to the top of a little ridge or 
height, Jacob would see before him the vast stretches of the 
Mesopotamian plains ; as level as the sea when it is quiet, 
and looking as wide. So level they are, that every small 
rising of ground, which here and there spots them like an 
island, is seen from far ofi^ just as a ship is seen at sea, — 
the top first, and then the lower part as you get nearer; 
and such spots remain in sight for days together, as a cara- 
van travels onward, before they are lost to view. You can 
see things as far off as you would at sea ; and every such 
small height or rock is known and noted as sailors know 
capes and headlands. The Arabs have a name for each one, 
and can tell by them whereabouts they are, and whereabouts 
water is, too ; for they mark and know in what direction 
from such points the wells and cisterns lie. Never a tree 
to bless your eyes ; from Aleppo till you have half crossed 
the distance between the Euphrates and the Tigris you never 
see a solitary tree, excepting at Orfa and on the shores of 
the river. This plain is what Jacob had to roam over ; by 
those same little heights he would know how far he had got 
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from home, and whether he was going south or north. 
Near and far, over those plains he led his flock ; he had not 
the pleasure of our green woods, nor of our hill and valley 
landscape, nor the shade of a bui^ nor the shelter of arock. 
From places where he came upon the height of a barren lime- 
stone hill, he could see Mount Taurus away off in the north- 
west, with bright white patches of snow ux>ou its sides ; but 
that would not be much help to him under the sun of Meso- 
potamia. Just a little, perhaps. And at the south, there 
was the endless horizon of the great desert.* 

" How was the pasture, sir ? " asked liph. 

''Very excellent ; there is the greatest abundance of beau- 
tiful, rich pasturage; fertile soil, with the high grass as 
yellow and as thick as com, in some places. I thought it 
was com, till I looked closely. Along with this, one crosses 
every now and then a patch of hard, stony soil, where 
notldng grows but prickly plants and bitter weeds. Where 
shrubs are met with, they are sweet and aromatia The air 
in Mesopotamia is delicious with the breath of these aromatic 
plants." 

** It is very hot, uncle Sam ? You spoke of the sun." 

** Tiny, it is so hot, that an hour after the sun gets up you 
would wish he would go down again. We think it is as 
much as we can stand here when the thermometer gets to 
90^ in the shade; Jacob had no shade, you know, except the 
shade of his great Arab cloak, when he was out tending his 
flocks; and under one of those doubled, I have known the 
mercury to rise to 126° by two o'clock in the afternoon. 
That was in the beginning of July. Over 100° in the sun it 
would be at noon, a month earlier. Still, the air is delicious 
by night and by day ; there is a sort of wholesome freshness 
about it; and no dews fall at all; though hot, the nights 
are extremely pleasant. And when the northerly winds 
come off the snow on Mount Tauras, they bring refresh- 
ment, even in the sunny day. But when it is a dead calm, 
then it is trying. What the south wind brings, I have told 
you.** 

"Is the water plenty, uncle Sam?" 
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''In summer the water is scarce. Along the caravan 
route, we constantly stopped and watered at cisterns or 
reservoirs of rain-water ; reservoirs cut in the rock. There 
was not always water enough in them. Sometimes we were 
glad to come by x>ools of rain-water caught in natural hollows 
of the rock. Barely you see such a thing as a spring or a 
brook ; near the hills they may be met with ; and wells 
sometimes." 

" But the cisterns would need to be a great many and very 
large," said Liph, " to furnish water for all the sheep of all 
the flocks on the plains." 

"They are many, and they are very large. I remember 
one where we could not get water enough ; it was twenty 
feet deep, hewn out of the rock, with steps cut all the way 
down to the bottom. Sometimes several cisterns would be 
together, with channels cut along the face of the rock to 
lead the water to them. Sometimes they are made' of 
mason-work." 

" Had not Jacob any tent, uncle Sam ? ^ 

" Tiny, I suppose he had. You see what a great invention 
that was of Jabal*s, when be became "the father of such as 
dwell in tents and have cattle." At Orfa> down to the second 
century of our era> the people still showed a tent which they 
said was the one Jacob used when he was tending his 
uncle's flocks." 

" What became of it r' 

"It was burnt by lightning, I believe." 

" I should not think any man could stand it," said liph. 
" His tent could not cover him in the daytime." 

" You need not pity him," said uncle Sam. " The seven 
years * seemed unto him but a few days,' for the love he had 
to his pretty cousin. Besides, perhaps he led his flocks to a 
pleasanter region when the great heats of summer came on. 
The Arabs of the Southern desert go off to the shores of the 
rivers when their plains are burnt up; perhaps Jacob led 
his sheep towards the north, to the lulls and valleys where 
the Koords Uve now. If he did, he could not be in a plea- 
santer place. I shall never forget how they seemed to me, 
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when I ran away to them for a little refreshment from the 
scorching heats of August, once when I was busy in that 
neighbourhood. It took but a few hours ; I was burnt up 
on the plains one day, and the next day I was in another 
-world, among the valleys of the higher country. I followed 
up one of them for some hours ; it had rocky sides full of 
wood and as pretty as could be, with a little stream running 
through the middle and almost stopping up the way in 
places, the valley was so narrow ; and green with grass and 
green with vineyards, cool and sweet. By and by I came to 
a village of the Koords, nicely built along the hill-sides, with 
stone houses ; but nobody was in them ; the people had all 
gone out, and were living in huts made of branches of trees. 
I found them when I had gone a little way farther on, their 
huts all along the sides of the brook ; huts that they only 
slept in I suppose, for everything they had was out of doors, 
and at every hut the threads of a loom were stretched away 
over the grass, and somebody was weaving. The valley was 
overhung with high rocks and full of fruit trees, and grown 
with vineyards and patches of Indian corn and cotton and 
sesame. There were peach trees and mulberries, figs and 
olives and pomegranates, and walnut-trees. And the people 
were very neat and nice looking, and very kind ; the chiefs 
wive gave me a breakfast I have never forgotten. It was 
enough for several people. There were great dishes of milk 
and cream, plenty of boiled rice, delicious honey, and platters 
heaped up with fresh fruit. But the coolness and the fresh- 
ness and the sweetness, after the dried-up, hot plains below, 
made it seem like paradise. Now the Koords were not there 
in Jacob's time to bring him honey ; but the hills and the 
valleys were there, with their rich beauty and fruitf ulness ; 
and it may be that he once knew, as I did, how good it was 
to escape to them from the sun-dried plains." 

" Good for the sheep too," said Dan. 

" Whatever was good for them, Jacob did. We know that 
Laban's stock was not great when he came, and that under 
his hand it * increased to a multitude.' And his work was 
done with unceasing and unsparing care and watchfulness 
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'In the day/ Jacob said, Hhe drought consumed me, and 
the frost by night; and sleep departed from mine eyes.' 
But so at last the end of the seven years came, and Jacob 
said, * Give me my wife.* " 

** And then he was served a very mean trick," said Dan. 

** I don't see how it could happen,*' I said. 

" It could be only this way, Tiny. During the feasting 
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and the marriage ceremony, or the procession to her hus- 
band's house or tent, the bride was kept closely wrapped in 
her veil, from head to foot. Not a gauze veil, you under- 
stand, but a wide garment of some light stufE So the cus- 
tom was afterwards among the Hebrews, and the same 
fashion, I daresay, was in vogue among the people of the 
East in Jacob's time. Eebecca veiled herself, you know, 
when she met Isaac. The bride would not have to speak; 
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and as long as there was light nobody was permitted to see 
her face. Without the use of one's eyes, you know, anybody 
may be deceived ; as Isaac was." 

*'I wonder if Jacob remembered that !" said Priscilla. 

**I should think he must have remembered it sharply. 
The words are constantly fulfilled even in this life, — * with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again;' 
and though Jacob knew himself forgiven for that old sin, 
yet he must have felt that God had brought the remem- 
brance of it back to him, with the intent that his repentance 
should not slumber; as perhaps it had slumbered during 
those years of love for Rachel" 

" But Leah was the meanest of all," said Priscilla. *^ What 
made her do so ? " 

" Perhaps she had a fancy for Jacob," said my uncla " Or 
perhaps it was only a fancy for getting married. It could 
not have been, I agree with you, merely her obedience to 
her father ;^ for it was acting a part exceedingly unkind 
and disgraceful I rather think love was at the bottom. 
'Jealousy is cruel as the grave,' the Bible says." 

** I don't see what motive Laban had, though, for break- 
ing his word," said Dan. 

"I do. Motive enough. In the first place, he did not 
want to lose so useful a servant as Jacob; and he might 
fear that so soon as the price should be paid for which he 
had been working, his work would be at an end. In the 
second place, he did not want to have his ugly daughter left 
on his hands. There was no danger of Kachel ; she might 
do better and make a greater match; but Leah had less 
chance; and it was plain that Jacob was man enough to 
take care of her, even though he was a younger son and poor. 
And it may be that Laban loved his daughter Leah, and 
knew that she loved her cousin." 

"A mean, grasping, old fellow," said Dan. 

" Just like a great many Arab sheikhs at the present day," 
said my uncle ; " not a bit worse." 

" It don't say that Leah was ugly, uncle Sam," Priscilla 
said. 
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"Yes, she was *teDder-eyed,' — and she is contrasted with 
her sister. The Arab women are often handsome, I think ; 
they have good features, and fine figures, and graceful 
motion ; but the eye is their peculiar beauty. The full, soft, 
piercing, lustrous, black eye, that one sees nowhere else as 
one sees it in the East; and this beauty Leah had not. 
Rachel had everything. She was * beautiful and well 
favoured.* " 

" I should think Jacob would have hated Leah for ever," 
said Priscilla. 

" He did not love her. But I suppose a man easily for- 
gives a woman for loving him." 

" Did he have to wait seven years more for Rachel I " I 
asked. 

" No, Tiny. Jacob was not quite so patient a man. Laban 
saw his anger and his indignation must be soothed at once ; 
so he begged him to let the week of feasting for Leah's 
marriage go on and be finished prosperously, and then he 
might have Rachel too. So it was arranged ; Laban found 
he could not help himself; only he engaged that Jacob 
should give him yet another seven years of service for the 
second daughter; and Jacob, in his love, promised. 'Love 
is stronger than death,' children; you see here what the 
Bible says about it : love * beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.' And now 
that we have got Jacob safely married, I think we will have 
some tea." 

"Uncle Sam," said I, "I want to ask one question." 

"Ask it, Tiny." 

"The Bible says, * He calleth his own sheep by name, and 
leadeth them out.' Does every sheep in those big flocks 
have a name]" 

Uncle Sam stopped, and took me up on his knee again. 

"Wheie the flocks mount up to thousands, I can hardly 
think it," he said; "though in Greece I have been assured 
by a shepherd that every sheep, as soon as it grew tame 
enough, had a name, and knew it and answered to it ; and 
he proved it to me by calling up a number. But in those 
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Eastern flocks, Tiny, the sheep that keep near the shepherd 
and follow under his eye all the time, — they have their 
names, and the shepherd calls them by name. Jesus knows 
His own, and each one knows Him ; and it is a sign and 
mark of their belonging to Him, that He knows them. 
When Moses prayed on one occasion, the Lord answered,— 
'I will do this thing which thou hast spoken ; for thou hast 
found grace in my sight, and / know thee by name,^ 'The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.' And the word of dis- 
missal to the wicked in the last day will be, — * I never knew 
you.' In one sense, of course, He knows them, as He knows 
everybody ; but it is, as the Bible says, * afar off ; ' * the proud 
He knoweth afar of ;' He will not let them come near." 

**But how can one tell, uncle Sam ? " 

"Whether He knows us? This way, Tiny," said uncle 
Sam, kissing me. ^ We can tell whether we love Him, can't 
wel and the Bible says, 'If any man love God, the same is 
hnoum of HimJ If we love Him with that love which de- 
lights to keep His commandments, then we may be sure that 
He says to us, 'Fear not ; for I have redeemed thee, 7 have 
called thee by thy name; thou art mine.'" 
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Nov. 7.-JAC0B'S WAGES. 

(Gen. xxix. 29^35 ; zxx. ; zxzi. 1-2L) 

" We must see now how Jacob's married life went on," said 
my uncle. 

'* Just as the other years had gone on, didn't it 9 " said 
Liph. 

"Why, not quite. The shepherd's work, no doubt, was 
the same thing it had been, only with more care and respon- 
sibility as the flock grew larger. And the wages were the 
same thing. Still for seven years it was only EacheL All 
those years he was not laying up a penny for himself. * Is- 
rael served for a wife, and for a wife he kept sheep.' He 
was not growing the richer, only the older, for all his work. 
Certainly Jacob was not a small-hearted man, whatever else 
he was. The very tents his wives lived in, for all that ap- 
pears, their father must have given them." 

" Didn't they live together 1 " 

" My dear Tiny, out there, when a man has two wives that 
do not agree, the only peaceable way is for them to dwell 
in separate tents." 

" But Kachel and Leah were sisters." 

"It was a law given by Moses in after days — *Thou shalt 
not take a sister to thy wife, to vex her, during her lifetime.* 
I guess it was all the worse for their being sisters. Eachel 
would not forget the wrong Leah had done her ; and Leah 
had cause of grief of her own. No, they had separate tents ;' 
and their father had given them each a maid-servant ; Jacob 
being able to give them nothing. And so when he came 
home from his work at night, he came to a little encamp- 
ment of his own ; where not one, but two, women were eager 
to get his supper and have his company. You see things 
were changed for Jacob." 
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^And I suppose he liked Eachers tent better thau 
Leah's." 

"And Leah knew it I doubt if Jacob ever forgot the 
part Leah had played at what should have been her sister's 
wedding, even though he forgave it. There is no sign that 
lie was unkind to Leah ; but he had never loved her in the 
beginning ; and scheming and deception are a miserable way 
to gain affection. Eachel had his heart from the first ; and 
to the last day of Jacob's life she had it stilL * He loved 
Bachel more than Leah.' " 

"And no wonder, I am sure," said Dan. 

"But in the next verse it says that Leah was hatedy" I 
said. 

" Only in that sense of being less loved," said uncle Sam. 
" It is comparative hatred — that is all. So the Bible says, 
^If any man come to me and hate not his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
cwn life also, he cannot be my disciple.' It means just the 
same as that other—' He that loveth father or mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me.' 'He that loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world, shall 
keep it unto life eternal' 'Was not Esau Jacob's brother? 
saith the Lord : yet I loved Jacob, and I hated Esau.' So 
Jacob hated Leah : that is, he did not love her at all in com- 
parison. And Leah knew it very well ; knew it in the soli- 
tude of her own tent and her own heart-burnings, that her 
sister had all the beauty and all the affection ; and that the 
man her own heart longed after, cared nothing about her 
and only showed her a sort of tolerant and dutiful kindness 
because she was his wife. The days of that first year of 
their married life were bitter days to that woman. But then, 
that compassionate One who does not despise the affliction 
of the afllicted, gave Leah, the hated wife, the blessing of 
being a mother. That is more to a woman of the East^ chil- 
dren, than you can imagine ; especially to be the mother of 
a son. Leah's first child was bom ; a boy ; and Leah took 
it as a direct gift from heaven in pity for her misery. She 
named it Eeuben, which means, ' See, a son ! ' in her pride 
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and her joy ; and as she folded the little tiny thing in her 
arms, there was a secret whisper of promise and hope in her 
heart, — ^ Now^ my husband will love me.' It was a great 
matter of joy and pride to father as well as mother, in those 
Eastern countries, to have a son bom. This gave Leah a 
superiority over her sister." 

" But it did not give her what she wanted," said PriscilhL 

'' Jacob's affection was as pure and disinterested as his 
character in some other matters was not. It made no differ- 
ence. He loved Kachel still, and Eachel only, with that 
sort of love that Leah cared for. Even the little Eeuben 
was not as dear to him as if it had been the child of the other 
wife. Then the next year Leah bore a second son. ' Because 
the Lord hath heard that I was hated,' she said, — ^I suppose, 
being disappointed and glad both together, — * He hath there- 
fore given me this son also ; ' and she named him * Hearing' 
—that is, Simeon. The Lord's Hearing. And she waited 
and watched, with the attraction of her two baby sons, to 
see whether their father would not be drawn to her tent, and 
come to love their mother. Poor thing! She had the joy 
of them ; but she could not get a wife's joy too. And then 
the third year she had a third son. That, she hoped, must 
do it. * Now, this time,' she said in her exultation, * will 
my husband be joined unto me, because I have borne him 
three sons.' " 

" And so," said my grandmother, " she named him Vnwru 
Levi means, 'joined.' In her hope and her joy she thought 
surely she might have her wish at last." 

" And now came Kachel's turn of dissatisfaction. Though 
she had everything else, it was not enough. Her tent was 
empty and silent, while Leah's was full of the sound of baby 
voices all the day long, and little Eeuben was big enough to 
stand on his own feet and show himself in independent boy- 
hood outside the canvas curtains. Eachel envied her sister, 
with a true Eastern woman's desire for what she esteems 
almost the most precious gift in the world. Her envy and 
her longing broke forth once in a passionate cry to Jacobs 
that if she had not children she should die. It is writteUi 
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* A sound heart is the life of the flesh ; but envy the rotten- 
ness of the bones.' Eachel was restless and unhappy, and 
very likely had to endure Leah's looks and words of super- 
iority, or thought she had. At last she betook herself to 
Sarah's old plan. Seeing she had no children herself, she 
would have her slave's children, if she could. So she gave 
her maid Bilhah to be Jacob's wife, as Sarah gave Hagar. 
And when Bilhah bore Jacob a son, Eachel triumphed as if 
she had had a cause to avenge. 'God hath judged me,' she 
said; and she called his name Dan; that is, 'judging.' I 
guess Bachel was a little of a spoiled chUd, and like spoiled 
children thought she was injured if she did not have every- 
thing she wanted. So little Dan came as a 'judgment,' — or a 
righting of her wrong." 

"I suppose," said my grandmother, "her joy was both 
heightened and checked by the birth of Leah's fourth son. 
And that was Judah, one of the finest of all Jacob's chil- 
dren. Leah exclaimed then, in her fulness of satisfaction, 
'Now will I praise the Lord!' and she called his name 
•Praise.'" 

"Leah had four now, and Eachel's tent only one, until 
Bilhah's second child was bom. Poor Bachel took it as if 
she and Leah had been contendiug for empire. ' With great 
wrestlings have I wrestled with my sister and have pre- 
vailed,' she said; and she named this second boy, 'My 
wrestling,' Naphtali Perhaps she had been praying for him 
to her heathen gods and making vows." 

" jffeflriAcn, uncle Sam ?" I said. 

" It does not appear that the household of Laban knew 
the truth. Tiny. He worshipped another god than the 
Lord; unless he was like modem Bedouins and hardly 
could be said to worship any ; and Eachel, we know, had a 
regard to his heathen images. Jacob was not in very favour- 
able religious circumstances among them. However — Leah, 
with her four boys, was as eager to keep her ascendency as 
Bachel, perhaps, to take it from her; and as Eachel had 
given her maid to her husband, why should not she do the 
same? So she gave him Zilpah for a fourth wife. Zilpahhad 
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a son ; and Leah called him Gad, which means 'a troop;' 
for she said, * Now there will be plenty of them.' " 

" Why, uncle Sam," I said, " I should not think they would 
have been very happy, living so." 

" Did you ever hear that envious people were happy. Tiny ? 
*Envy slayeth the silly one,* the Bible says. Nobody is 
happy that is not content ; and contentment does not depend 
on what a man has." 

"Doesn't it, sir?" said Liph. 

" No, it depends on what he is, Alexander the Great wept 
because there was not another world for him to conquer ; 
and a poor old Scotch woman, living alone on the shores of 
a Scotch frith, with nothing better than bread and water to 
eat, was so happy with what she had that she could hardly 
express her content and her thankfulness. Ah, 'when He 
giveth quietness, then who can make trouble 1 * No, I should 
think they could not have been very happy, Priscilla. Each 
woman wanted what the other had got ; and each had reason, 
too; but to their wants they added heart-burnings. You 
can see it in Leah's answer when Eachel begged for some 
of her mandrakes that little Keuben had found. 'Is it a 
small matter that thou hast taken my husband V she said; 
*do you want everything?' Forgetting how at the first it 
was herself who had tried to take Jacob away from Eachel. 
You can see, too, her pride working out in the words, *my 
807^8 mandrakes.' She does not say *mine,' but *my son's.' 
The little fellow of four years old, had wandered into the 
fields and brought home the pretty fruit to his mother." 

"What are they, uncle Sam ?" 

" It is a plant that grows in those countries. The leaves 
spring up from the ground without any stalk; long and 
pointed and dark green ; the plant has whitish flowers and 
then a small fruit, as big as a nutmeg or a lady apple, very 
pale yellow, and having a strong pleasant smelL At least 
it is pleasant to some people ; the Arabs and Eastern nations 
generally are fonder of strong-scented things than we are. 
They like it, besides, for a certain exhilarating or intoxicat- 
ing quality it is said to possess." 
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^Hme went on, and there were two more little ones in 
Leah's tent One was her own, Issachar ; she named him 
* Hire,' because she said she had got her hire for giving Zilpah 
to her husband. The other was Zilpah's child ; and Leah 
called his name Asher, or 'Happy;' for she said, 'people 
-will call me a happy woman.' You cannot understand it, 
children, what it is to an Eastern woman to have a large 
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family. It is not that she loves them any better than women 
of other lands do ; but they are reckoned an honour and a 
gift from God; and to be without them is a curse and a 
reproach. Leah called herself happy, with her house full of 
little ones ; and Rachel, with every other blessing, was break- 
ing her heart in passionate longings for that. It is not good 
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to desire so passionately what Qod has not seen fit to give 
ns.'' 

^' There is danger that He will send us, sometime, our desire 
without the blessing," said my grandmother. 

" So it proved," said my uncle. " But Leah had her sixth 
son first. ' JN'ow,* she said, * my husband will dwell with me^ 
because I have borne him six sons.' He will value me more 
than that woman with a handsome face, who has not had 
one. And she called the child 2iabulon, which means 'Dwell- 
ing.' Poor woman 1 her heart was not contented yet, for 
EacbePs tent held Jacob much oftener than hers did. And 
then, at last, ' Qod remembered Eachel, and God hearkened 
to her ; ' and she was given a child. She bore Joseph, the 
best and noblest of all the family, and one of the fairest of 
all the children of Gk)d we read of in the Bible. But Bache!, 
while she rejoiced that her reproach was taken away, was 
not satisfied. * God will add to me another,' she said; and 
so the very name of this first child means 'Adding.'" 

"I should not think the blessing had come with it," I 
said. 

** It is a sad story," said uncle Sam. " But upon this child 
the love of the father rested, with a love that he had never 
given to any one of his other ten boys ; a love that never 
wavered in its fulness and strength down to the last days 
of his life. Joseph proved worthy of it ; but at first it was 
given him because he was Eachel's child. And now for a 
little time there was happiness in one tent, at least." 

"Jacob had done serving for Kachel now," said Dan. 

" After fourteen or fifteen years. And now he found him- 
self the owner of a large family and of nothing else. He 
was an utterly poor man, and no longer very young. Jacob's 
thoughts turned homewards. There was his father's house^ 
and plenty. But there too was his brother Esau whom he 
had supplanted ; and how Esau might feel towards him he 
did not know. His mother had promised to send for him 
when it should be safe ; but the message of recall had never 
come. The only message that reached Jacob during his 
absence from home seems to have been brought by his 
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mothei^s nnrse) Deborah, when she carried him the news 
that Eebecca was dead There is no mention of it directly ; 
but the old woman made her way at some time from Beer- 
aheba to Jacob, and joined her fortunes to those of her 
mistress's favourite son ; and she would not have done that 
while Bebecca was living. The mother and son that schemed 
together had separated themselves for ever in this world by 
their scheming. However, we do not know just when these 
tidings reached Jacob ; and in the meantime he remembered 
the promise of his inheritance^ which was also the inherit- 
ance of his children. What had his boys to do in Padan- 
Aram, when their country was elsewhere ? So he said to his 
father-in-law, *Send me away. Let me take my wives and 
children and go ; you know ikey are mine by full purchase. 
You know what service I have given you.' " 

"Laban knew it so well that he was not willing to let 
Jacob go," said Dan. 

^He told him to name his own terma" 

**He named very queer terms," said Idph. 

*' Jacob was shrewd, and knew the man he had to deal 
with. He knew that if he agreed to set wages, he might 
be cheated out of them by some shuffling; so he proposed 
a plan which would take the whole question out of Laban's 
hands. He proposed to go through the flock and take out 
every parti-Ksoloured sheep and goat ; leaving only those that 
were all white or all black. Then, starting with not one in 
the flock, he asked that all that should thereafter be parti- 
coloured, — spotted or streaked, — and the brown among the 
sheep, should be his wages. That would be something 
Laban could neither give nor withhold ; and on the other 
hand, it would be something about which Laban could not 
Charge him with any dishonesty. He could never go into 
the flocks and say, ' You have got some of mine here among 
your own ; these are not all yours.' *' So shall my righteous- 
ness answer for me by and by,' Jacob said. It would be 
clear and apparent ; and nobody would be able to say a 
word." 

*^ That was clever of him," said Liph. 
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*' Nobody ever cliarged Jacob with not being dever/' said 
my grandmother. 

"It was something else, too," said my.nncle. ^It was 
leaving the care of himself wholly in the hands of Gk)d, who 
had promised to bless him. It would have been a very 
blind plan without that For you see, the striped and 
spotted sheep and goats were a small proportion of the flock 
at the time the bargain was made. They alwa3rs are a small 
proportion ; unless in the case of particular breeds, like one 
in the centre of Arabia, which are all black, with white 
heads and necks. If it had not been so, Laban would never 
have consented. He caught at the plan. That very day he 
had the parti-coloured ones taken away out of the flock, and 
the brown sheep ; and gave them into the hand of his own 
sons, and moved them and himself off three days' journey. 
He left in the care of Jacob a flock in which there was not 
a spotted, or striped, or mottled goat, nor a brown sheep 
left And I suppose he thought he had got his serving-man 
at cheap hire.'' 

" What did Jacob and all of them live upon^ all this while 1 " 
I asked. 

''They had their living, of course. The old rule was, that 
any man who took care of ten cows, without having wages 
and food, and clothes supplied him, should keep for himself 
the milk of the best cow of the ten. 'Who feedeth a flock, 
and eateth not of the milk of the flock?' If he had the 
care of a hundred cows, he was entitled to a young heifer at 
the end of the year ; besides having all the milk of every 
eighth day. Jacob no doubt had his living. But the living 
of a Bedouin family is a small matter. They never taste 
meat, except when it is killed for a guest. Every day their 
one constant dish is ayesh; that is, flour and sour camel's 
milk made iato a paste and boiled ; without even bread to 
flank it In Arabia, where dates are plenty, they live 
ahnost entirely on dates and milk. And in the deserts of 
Eastern Syria there grows a sort of truffle, kemmilye they 
call it, of which the Arabs make their food as long as the 
supply lasts. After a good rainy winter these truffles are 
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found in great qnantitiea They are about four inches nnder 
the gronnd; and when foil-sized they push np aboTe the 
smfaoe. The servants and children dig for them with sticks^ 
and each family will gather four or five camel loads. While 
they last nobody tonches bread, or even ayesh. The 
kenuni^ye are boiled in water or milk till they come to a 
paste, and then eaten with melted batter. Or roasted, and 
eaieaa, with melted bntter. They are sometimes so thick in 
the plain that the cameb stumble over them ; and the Arabs 
dry them and store them. Jacob's Hying thus far would not 
cost his father-in-law much. But now he was beginning on 
his own score." 

**I ahould have been terribly afraid to make sudi a be- 
ipnning^'' said liph, ''if spotted and striped cattle were an 
nnoQinmon thing." 

''You forget what Jacob had to trust to, besides LabanV 
promise," said my unde. ** You forget who had said, ' I am 
with thee.' As the years went on, Jacob b^an to have a 
nice flock of his own. Every brown lamb and every spotted 
kid was set apart to be his ; and so many now were brovm 
and spotted that Laban began to repent of his bargain. 
Again and again, it seems, he changed Jacob's wages ; when 
there were a great many brown lambs, he would say Jacob 
must have the spotted, not the plain-coloured; and when 
they seemed to be all spotted, then it was the striped ones 
that must be the hire. But it was no use. Jacob had for 
his protector One who has said, 'Every beast of the forest 
is mine^ and the cattle upon a thousand hills.' The lambs 
and the kids were of what colour it pleased Him. 'And 
the man increased exceedingly, and had much cattle, and 
maidservants, and manservants, and camels, and asses.' " 

"Unde Sam," said liph, "I do not see how he could 
grow rich so fast, just by his flocks." 

" It is a very easy way of growing rich. In the first place, 
the sheep have young twice in the year, and often two at a 
birth. Try your arithmetic, and see how that works. And 
none of them were killed, remember, for home use. During 
the three spring months the sheep and goats are milked; 
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the milk is all put together ; and from every hundred ewes 
or she-goats the Arabs get in those three months about seyen 
hundredweight of butter. The buttermilk makes a great 
part of the family living. The spare butter is carried to 
market. An Arab family uses in a year about two quintals 
of butter ; all the rest might be sold ; and with the money 
or part of it, the flour could be got thaJt was needed at home. 
Then every year the wool is shorn and sold ; the goat's hair 
is woven into cloth for tent coverings ; that is done by the 
women; and the males of the flock, sheep and goats, in 
great numbers, are driven to the towns of some cultivated 
region to be slaughtered. Bottles are made of the goat 
skins, of some of those that are killed, and smaller bottles of 
kid skins. And all this while the keeping of the flocks costs 
nothing but the care. Winter and summer they roam the 
pastures of the desert and crop the rich grass for nothing. 
You see how money would begin to gather in Jacob's hand; 
and he could buy camels and asses, and hire servants, of men 
and women ; and he would need them. Laban's poor herd- 
keeper was growing a mighty man." 

'' Do they keep the sheep and goats in the same flock I " 
Dan asked. 

** As it was in our Lord's time, so now, to this day." 

''I do not wonder Laban was dissatisfied," said liph. 
'^ He could not have counted upon all the white lambs turn- 
ing browa" 

" He had no right to count upon anything," said my uncle ; 
"and I hope you will think better of your wonder. Re- 
member who said to Jacob, 'I have seen all that Laban 
doeth unto thee.' The same One gave command to His 
people the Jews and to us, — * Thou shalt not defraud 
thy neighbour, neither rob him : the wages of him that is 
hired shall not abide with thee all night until the morn- 
ing.'" 

"Does that mean we must pay our work-people every 
night, sir?" Dan asked. 

"It means, that if the pay is due to-night, we are not to 
put off delivering it till to-morrow." 
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^But, unde Sam," I said, ^'liph only meant that it was 
no wonder such a man as Laban was dissatisfied.'* 

*'I suppose it was not, my dear," said uncle Sam. ''A 
wrong-doer never loves those he has wronged ; and this man 
saw the wealth of his servant increasing exceedingly beyond 
his own. And Laban's sons said, * Jacob hath taken away 
all that was our father's.' You see what charges would have 
been brought, if Jacob's sheep and goats had not been un- 
mistakably marked; so that, as he said, 'his righteousness 
answered for him.' As it was, these things were said, and 
Jacob heard them. At the same time he saw that the coun- 
tenance of Laban was changed towards him; it was no 
longer gracious, or its owner no longer cared to hide what it 
was. Now Jacob was as peace-loving a man as his father 
had been, and as prudent in business affairs ; and I judge 
besides, far more timid in character ; and it was a serious 
matter to him that his friends in Mesopotamia had become 
unfriends, and his wealth an object of their covetous envy. 
It might be doubtful how long they would let him live in 
peaceable possession of it ; and Jacob was not a man to keep 
by his sword and by his bow what he had gotten. He had 
been twenty years now from home. He might well remem- 
ber again his inheritance and the promise that he should be 
led back to it. And then the conmiand came ; and Jacob's 
mind was made up. 

" When his preparations were ready, he sent for his two 
wives to come out to him in the field, where they could hold 
safe consultation and nobody overhear them. He wanted 
to make sure that they would stand by him, before he took 
any open step. When he had them out there, with nothing 
near but the sheep and the goats, he laid the whole matter 
before them. Their, father's change of countenance towards 
him ; his own faithful service and the treatment it had re- 
ceived, which they knew as well as he did ; the care never- 
theless that had been over him and kept him from harm ; 
and finally, the command he had received from the Angel of 
God ; — ^that same Angel, Tiny." 

"The same that came to Hagar ?" 
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*' And the same that came to Abraham at his tent door at 
Mamre. The Angel of the covenant ; that same One ; even 
the same Lord Jesus. He had come to Jacob in a dream, 
and said to him, 'I have seen all that Laban doeth unto 
thee. I am the Gk)d of Bethel, where thou anointedst the 
pillar, and where thou vowedst a vow unto me : now arise, 
get thee out from this land, and return unto the land of thy 
kindred.' Jacob told all this to his wives, and waited to 
hear what they would say.'* 

" They were true wives to him," said my grandmother. 

" They took Jacob's view of the matter," said uncle Sam. 
''Their opinion of their father does not seem to have been 
much higher than his." 

** They didn't like having been sold to Jacob," said L 

''And sold for nothing so to speak," said my uncle; "at 
least none of the price had come to them. That speech of 
theirs shows it was taken as an indignity. Among the true 
Bedouins, as I told you, it is thought disgrace to take a 
price for a daughter; but among all the other tribes of 
Arabs who have mixed more with civilised or at least settled 
regions, and lost the pure dignity of their descent, the thing 
is constantly done. Laban's daughters seem to have resent- 
ed it. At any rate, they quite agreed that Jacob's flocks and 
herds most righteously belonged to him and to them ; and 
were quite willing to let hiTn take them all away from Padan- 
Aram. 

. " ' Then Jacob rose up, and set his sons and his wives upon 
camels.' The sheep and goats were divided into droves and 
sent of^ each one under the care of its leader, with dogs to 
help him. Camels were laden with water-skins ; for in the 
way they were going there were few wa- 
tering-places and far between ; and it 
would be necessary to carry water for 
Camel skin. the use of the flocks and of the asses* 

not to speak of the men, and women, and children. The 
Arabs make great water bags of camel skins for use in 
travelling; the skins are tanned and sewed up securely, 
leaving one opening in the side to put in the water, and 
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aoother at one end to draw it o£ Two such skins, 
filled, and slnng on eacH side of a camel, are a load for 
him.'* 

'* Bat that would be nothing for a whole flock of sheep," 
said DanieL 

*^One camel-load ; but Jacob had m^ny camels." ' 

^I don*t see how they could possibly carry enough to 
water all the sheep and goats." 

^Enough to keep them from dying on the road between 
spring and spring — that is alL Perhaps they would be two 
or three days without comiug to water. The camels could 
stand that perfectly ; but the flocks would die/' 

** Which way did they go? — do you know, sir ] " 

''This time we know. Jacob 'set his face toward Mount 
Gilead.' He must have taken the shortest route ; and that 
was the way for many ages travelled from the far East to 
Damascus and Palestine. The desert roads are of necessity 
marked out by the springs. People must go where they can. 
Look on the map. The shortest cut from the Euphrates to 
Damascus would find here, just half way, a place of abun- 
dant fountains. They are a great watering place for the 
desert Arabs at this day. Ten thousands of camels and 
flocks would die every year but for those springs. It is the 
place where in after days, for the encouragement and help 
of the caravan trade between the East and his own country, 
Solomon built a city which was called Tadmor — the ' city of 
pahns.'" 

" Palmyra !" said DanieL 

"Palmyra means the same thing; it is the Latin for 
Tadmor. But there was no city, nor even a Khan, it is 
likely, in Jacob's time ; nothing but the springs welling out 
and making a green place and a shade of palm-trees. All 
the same, it determined where his road should go. Two 
days' journey from those springs towards the west, there is 
another place of abundant water." 

" flow could Jacob tan his camel's skins in Mesopotamia, 
where he could not get oak bark ] " Liph inquired. 
" Ah, there are a great many things that one needs to know 
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in this world before one can make objections intelligently. 
The Arabs have no oak bark. They cover the camel akins 
"with salt, in the first place, for two or three days ; then the 
skins are laid in a soft paste of barley meal and water for a 
week. At the end of seven days they can be washed and 
cleaned, and the hair comes off readily. Then the Arabs 
take dry pomegranate rinds, pound them up, and mix them 
with water, and spread this preparation over the skins. In 
a few days this dyes the leather of a yellow colour, and the 
business is done. It only remains to wash the tanned skin 
and rub it with grease to make it smooth and soft" 
" Do pomegranates grow in the desert, sir 1" 
" No, but the Arabs get them in the towns of Syria or 
from the peasants who live about the Euphrates. Jacob 
would need a good many of these water-skins, and no doubt 
had been providing himself beforehand ; for it seems that 
everjrthing was ready as soon as his wives had given their 
consent to the flitting. He 'rose up,' and lost no time. 
* He carried away all his cattle, and aU his goods which he 
had gotten, the cattle of his getting, which he had gotten 
in Fadan-Aram, for to go to Isaac his father in the land of 
Canaan.' We can give a pretty good guess at the time 
of year it was, too. Laban had gone to shear his sheep. 
The Arabs, we know, shear their sheep towards the end of 
spring. That would be the best time in the year for a desert 
journey. There are places of pasturage to be found then ; 
and all the herbage is fresh, and flowers spring in the waste 
places. After the middle of May, or soon after, it begins to 
be all burnt up; and a desert journey is fierce then. We 
may suppose it was the gentle time of the year, when JacoVs 
flocks and herds were put over the river, and his wives and 
little children were mounted on camels, and they all stole 
away. He had probably taken care to be already on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Laban was at a distance at his 
sheep shearing. The shepherds, you know, were accustomed 
to take the flocks a long way from home, and even keep 
them months away, for the advantages of pasture. So Jacob 
seized that opportunity, and *fled with all that he had ; and 
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he rose up and passed over the river, and set Ids face to- 
ward the Mount Gilead.' " 

" What was he afraid' Laban would do to him 1 I don't 
Beej** said Dan. 

"He was afraid he would hinder him, by force or fraud ; 
and in the matter of fighting, if it came to that, Laban 
would be the strongest It was impossible to foresee what 
he would do, now that neither interest nor goodwill tied 
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his hands. Jacob thought discretion was the better part of 
valour. So without losing a minute he fled. No doubt he 
had all in readiness, so that in boats and by fording his 
cattle and people got over the river with little delay ; and 
then they set their faces to the desert, to cross the wide 
barren plains of sand and flint that lay stretching north and 
south and between them and the Promised Land. And now 
I wish I could show you an Arab tribe in its journeyings 
on those same plains, and you would have an exact picture 
of Jacob's procession. You must imagine a wide level desert 
*-as level as the sea, and as boundless, without a bush or a 
tree as far as the eye can reach, or a rock to make a spot 
of shade, or a track to make a line. And over this desert 
stretch the droves of sheep and goats, plodding slowly along; 
and droves of camels, with men running on foot among them, 
and young colts capering about ; the leader of the company 
on horseback, and his wives and children and all the women 
and children of the tribe packed up on camels, with loads 
of cooking vessels and sacks of provisions piled and slun;; 
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around them. Other files of camels loaded with the tents 
and tent poles and tent fomiture, and sacks of wheat and 
dates and com ; and others stiU with huge water-skins. I 
never knew, till I went to the desert, what a great inventor 
was Jabal the son of Lamech when he became the father of 
such as dwell in tents and have cattle. A very large portion 
of the human race follow his way of life. And then, yon 
would see here and there what looks like a great butterfly 
or bird with its wings outstretched, skimming slowly over 
the desert. These are the head ladies of the tribe, travelling 
on their camels. They make a great ado of their outfit A 
couple of poles, looking like a short ladder, are laid across 
the back of the camel ; these are ornamented with pieces of 
cloth of various colours and a great quantity of tassels, and 
the camel itself is decked out with tassels and fringes and 
shells hung around it. In the middle, upon the top of all 
this, is a sort of small bower, or palanquin, with scarlet cur- 
tains ; and in that the wives and children of the sheikh sit 
in state. A lady of the central part of Arabia would think 
it disgrace to mount any other but a black camel ; in the 
Northern Syrian plains they like a white or a whitish one 
better. The leader of the tribe too wears a scarlet cloak. 
We cannot be sure that Jacob did that ; he was not a man 
for show ; and perhaps the palanquin arrangement was not 
known in his day ; but all the rest of the picture you may 
be sure of. The droves and the attendants and the women 
on top of the loaded camels with their cooking-pots ; and 
the shadeless desert, and the slow, slow march under the 
pitiless sun." 

"Isn't the camel a hard beast to ride, for women and chil- 
dren ?" said my grandmother. 

"If he trots, it is dreadful," said my uncle. "But the 
camel was not meant for great speed. Slow and sure, is his 
motto. A nice going dromedary that will not trot but amble 
with you the whole day, about five miles to the hour, is 
perhaps the very easiest beast in the world to ride for a long 
journey. The amble is their own favourite pace, and they 
will keep it up all the day long. 'He is so easy/ the Arabs 
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"will say of a favourite dromedary, 'he is so easy that you 
may drink a cup of coffee on his back while he is goin^.* 
The Arab women sometimes manage even to do cooking on 
the backs of camels." 

"How can they 1" 

"Make the fire in an earthen pot Sometimes they do. 
It is when they are on a forced march and have no time to 
stop — ^in a tract of the desert where the wells are very 
distant from each other, or when fleeing before an enemy. 
Perhai>s Bachel and Leah, or their handmaids, served Jacob 
so on this march, where both reasons of haste existed. One 
woman kneads the paste ; another rolls it out, and a third 
bakes it; the materials are handed from one to another by 
women and boys beside them on foot The bread is baked 
on a ronnding iron plate heated over the fire." 

" What is the difference between a dromedary and a camel, 
tmcle Sam % " 

"The difference between a dromedary for riding, and a 
common pack camel, is just the same as between a fine race 
horse or hunter, and a heavy dray horse ; no real difference 
of kind." 

" Didn't they stop at night, uncle Sam ? " said Prisdlla. 

"Certainly; the flocks could not travel night and day. 
Yes, when it drew towards evening fall, a halt would be 
made. In a few minutes the tents would be down, off the 
backs of the camels, and set up; the sacks and pack saddles 
laid about for seats and pillows ; fires kindled, and the hand 
mills grinding, and the milk drawn from the camels and 
goats, and supper getting ready. And meanwhile the sheep 
and camels would have their supper, and the sheep and asses 
their scanty supply of water from the great water bags. The 
camels could wait till the next well ; and if there was any 
browsing, would crop the bitter and prickly shrubs and herbs 
of the desert and think them delicious." 

" There must have been a great deal of food carried for 
all those cattle and flocks, and for the great camels," said 
Pnscilla. 

" In the spring-time, you know, there would be often places 
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of fresh herbage where the cattle and sheep could graze. 
The great camels need very little. One pound of datestones, 
or of beans, or of barley, is all they would get between one 
twenty-four hours and another." 

""What could they make a fire of in the desert)" Liph 
asked. " There is no wood" 

"They wouldn't want much," said Prisdlla. 

" I don't know about that," said my uncla " When I was 
there, in that desert, in the early part of April, the nights 
and early mornings were excessively cold. When the sun 
went down, the wind came sweeping over the plains with a 
cutting edge to it; and then I will tell you how we did. 
One of the Arabs took a sort of pick and dug a good hole in 
the ground at the tent door. Another brought a handful or 
two of the prickly shrubs of the desert, and threw them in 
for kindling, and set a match to them ; and when they were 
in a blaze, another Arab came up with his cloak full of dry 
camel's dung, and poured it in; and then fanned the fire 
with his shirt till it burned brightly. That is the desert 
fuel, when no other can be had ; the Arabs sometimes carry 
bags of it with them on a journey, to be ready for immediate 
use. As the fire went low, they would throw on more fuel, 
and sit warming themselves, and hovering over the blaze, 
and talking, till they felt the need of sleep. So you may 
fancy Jacob doing, the evenings of that march from Fadan- 
Aram. So maybe he sat over the fire in the desert, with 
some of his older sons gathering around him, and thought 
of his past twenty years, and of what the future would be. 
For Jacob had perhaps not remembered God so fully and 
constantly as at Bethel he thought he would ; his wives, and 
his children, and his business, and his gains, had perhaps 
taken up his cares too much. And now, turning his face 
homeward, towards that same Bethel, I think the God of 
Bethel, and His fulfilled promises, and His unfulfilled claims, 
came to Jacob's recollection ; and maybe he thought with 
himself that he had a vow unperformed. Jacob's life was 
verging towards a change. And then, as the fire before the 
tent grew low, and the wind came coursing over the desert, 
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making the sparks fly, and shaking the tent curtains till they 
flapped again, I suppose he would do as I did ; turn in and 
goto sleejK 

^ In the morning, too, it was cold. Cold and pretty, I 
have seen it, in the dim early light soon after dawn. All 
around a multitude of camels, sheep, and goats ; women 
moving about with vessels of milk upon their heads ; camels 
loading, and the herds of sheep and goats moving and sway- 
ing as their shepherds called them, until drove after drove 
got into motion and separated from the others, and set off 
upon the long march. There would be no waiting for break- 
fasty but all off as quickly as they could. And until the sun 
was up, those who rode upon dromedaries would need all 
the covermgs and wraps they could get on. I used to fold 
myself in my thick cloak and lay a lehaf over my feet, and 
feel the wind then.*^ 

"But how could you lay anything over yoya feet when 
you were riding f and what is it ? " said Dan. 

''A lehaf 1 A very thick coverlet And my feet were on 
my dromedary's neck, Dan. That 's the way. The saddle 
is made with two upright sticks, a foot or more high, 
fastened to cross sticks that go astride of the cameFs hump ; 
the whole on a cushion of straw. Over this saddle you lay 
coverings, and coats, and so on, and then you find it very 
comfortable; and the horns help you to keep steady and 
keep o?E, when the dromedary rises from its knees. It does 
Uiis by pretty severe jerks, forward and backward; four 
of them. All the loading, and saddling, and mounting, 
and getting off would take but little time in the caravan ; 
every camel having its own pack; and then the long 
day*s slow march would begin again. The sun would get 
up, and pour down light and heat, without so much as a 
doud to fleck it, upon the wide, sandy, flinty glare of the 
waste plain. All light and no shadow ; and all heat and 
no shade. And a level waste, with here and there the fur- 
row of a watercourse running across it, strewn with pebbles 
and stones, where the water rushes off in the rainy sea- 
son." 
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"I don't see how they could find their way anywhere," 
said Dan. 

"Every caravan has a conducter, who can goide it And 
the tribes that roam those desert wastes know every spot. 
They recognise every watercourse; they have names iat 
every tract and valley; in Arabia they know the plants or 
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herbs that grow in each little distinct portion of ground, and 
call the place by the name of the plant that grows tjiere. 
And where hills are in sight, they are as much at home as 
you are, set down at the comer of Broadway in any street of 
New York. If the Arabs were not in the desert in Jacob's 
time, other desert rovers were ; and it seems certain, besides, 
that a caravan trade was already established between Babylon 
and the towns of Syria ; so that the route was not an unused 
one. That trade must always have come principally by the 
fountains of Palmyra." 

" How much trade has to do with things," said Dan. 

'^It has an immense deal," said my uncle; ''you will see 
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that more and more. Those 'plains are filled now in spring 
with a hundred thousand of the children of Jacob's uncle 
Ishmael, with their wives and families, their camels^ and 
flocks, and fine horses; claiming to own forty thousand 
miles of territory, stretching from there down to the central 
parts of Arabia proper. They are the great tribe of the 
Aneyzy Arabs ; the only thorough Bedouins of all the tribes 
that come near the borders of Palestine. However, Jacob 
did not meet them, as we should surely do in these days; 
and whatever other rovers he met, he made all haste to get 
out of their way. He knew Laban would soon hear of his 
flight, and he pressed on. But make what haste he might, 
it must have been several days before he came to a range of 
hills, stretching across the desert from north-east to south- 
west These hills are quite high, and paked, and glistering, 
and white as if the snow were on them ; but it is no snow, 
only white limestone bare of everything that could give it 
even a shadow of colour. In the midst of these hills a wide 
gap shows the entrance to a long valley which runs off to 
the west, where the way lies ; but before entering the gap, 
at the left hand, under the foot of the hills, is the blessed 
fountain of water. It comes out from a sort of cave, in a 
full, fine stream; a little warm where it comes out, and 
tasting strong of sulphur ; but when it has run a little way 
in the open air it loses most of that, and becomes drinkable. 
The Arabs like the water of that fountain better than any 
other, and would rather fill their skins with it They say it 
keeps better." 

"And there Jacob filled his water-skins, I suppose," said 
Priscilla. 

"Beyond a doubt he did. And almost certainly they 
stopped a night in that place ; or at least some hours, to get 
refreshed, and let the animals crop the pasture that was to 
be found. Even now, the little stream waters some gardens 
where palm-trees and pomegranates grow. The soil of those 
deserts of Western Asia seems to want nothing but water ; 
fruitfulness springs up wherever and whenever that is to be 
had ; but without running water, nothing. The soil cannot 

u 
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hold the rains under such a sun, and they do not come but 
at certain seasons. It is only in that country, children, that 
one can understand the beauty and force of the Bible words, 
' He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall not 
wither.' In this country we do not understand it." 

"And, * There is a river, the streams whereof shall make 
glad the city of God,*" added my grandmother. 

** Ay ! " said my uncle. " * Shall make glad,'— in this land 
of rivers and rains and springs, we do not take the force of 
the words at all ; nor how all the beauty and perfection of 
that city must come from that river. Children, think of it ; 
and remember who said also, — * I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty.' But there it is ; you must be in that land 
to know what ^ thirsty ' means." 
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** Uncle Sam," I said next day, "you said we did not know 
what * thirsty * meant. What does it mean 1 " 

"Those know whom God has brought into a wilderness. 
Tiny." 

" But must we be in a wilderness before we can get water, 
uncle Sam]" 

It was his way very often, especially when touched or 
pleased, to stoop down and put his arms round me, or bring 
my face to his for a kiss. He did so now. 

" God does not promise His grace to those who seek it 
carelessly. It is written, 'Blessed are they that do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.' You 
know how you feel sometimes when it is long past the time 
for dinner and you cannot get it ; or when you come home 
after a long hot walk in the forest and want water, and there 
is nobody to let down the bucket into the well. Nothing 
else will do, and nothing else in the world is of any use to 
you till you have got that. But in one of those Syrian 
deserts the thirst comes to be great pain. 

" I suppose Jacob and his flocks rested for some hours by 
the fountain of Tadmor ; perhaps all night, if they got there 
late in the day. But very early in the morning, by moon- 
light, or when the dawn was just streaking the east, you 
may be sure he was moving. An enemy was behind him, 
who could go faster than he ; for droves of sheep are slow- 
moving things. Early in the morning they quitted the 
fountain and pushed on into the glen leading to the long 
valley. The day before, while it was light, I daresay Jacob 
had been up into the hill to take a view of the desert east- 
ward and see if danger were coming. The whole desert east 
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and south, as far as eye can see, lies in that view almost as 
flat as the floor; not a tree nor a shrub is in sight to break 
the boundless white glare ; nor a hill nor a valley ; only a 
salt marsh a couple of miles ofl^ glistening in the sun. On 
the other side, westward, Jacob would have a view of 
another sort. The long valley stretches off like a level 
plain between two ranges of white, bare, limestone hills, like 
the hills where he was standing. The whole is one of the 
widest and most desolate scenes in the world. And now, 
on the right of the gap in the hills, on the other side from 
the fountain, lie the ruins of a city,-^white, beautiful ruins, 
of a city which one of Jacob's descendants built. They are 
as white as bleached bones, made of that same limestone 
marble, 

"The road lies through the long valley. It is as dreary a 
road as you can imagine. As far as the eye can look, the 
plain stretches away to the west, perfectly flat it seems, 
though you find little ups and downs in the ground as you 
travel it. On each side, though not near, two lines of white, 
barren hills. The ground is bare, hard and gravelly ; now 
and then you see a flower, or a tuft of grass, or some weeds; 
but later in the summer it is all burnt up. There is nothing 
to make a spot of colour or even of shadow, as I said; not 
even a cloud crosses the blue sunny sky ; it is one hot glare 
from hills and plain and sky all alike ; and you go on and 
on from mile to mile, and there is no change. In the ravines 
of the mountains there are sometimes oak forests and brush- 
wood, and here and there you can see there is good pastur- 
age during the spring-time ; but all the day the sun beats 
down, and the hot air trembles like steam over the face of 
the ground, and in the distance makes those wonderful pic- 
tures of marshes and lakes and pools of water with green 
things growing along the edge, and rippling in the breeze, 
which bewilder a traveller. You think you can see the 
rushes wave ; and yet it is all nothing but hot air and desert 
and sun. All the flrst day from Tadmor would be like 
that ; till the sun went down in the west and the sky grew 
iirlorious with such gold colour as you never saw in the sky 
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here ; and then the desert wind would come blasting down from 
the hills, and the desert fire would be kindled again. They 
would see no water in all this day's journey ; nor a spot on 
the hills or anywhere that showed where water might be. 
For fifty miles the valley runs back from the fountain of 
Tadmor before there is another fountain. 

"The second day would be just like the first, between the 
same two lines of white hills, over the same ground strewn 
-with flint and limestone. But by and by the travellers could 
see far away in the west the snowy top of Mount Lebanon. 
And going on, the grass and herbage would grow fresher 
and there would be more flowers, and the surface of the 
plain would begin to be a little broken or wavy, with 
hollows like watercourses running across it. Another even- 
ing they might rest at the next fountain or foijntains, where 
there is a village now called Kuryetein. The fountains are 
in the plain at the foot of some hilly ground which strikes 
out from the chain of hills on the left. It is the only place 
of springs in that region. There the wearied flocks and herds 
would have a good time of rest and refreshment." 

" What a dreadful journey ! " said PrisciDa. 

"It is fine, too," said my uncle. "There is a sort of grand 
look to such vast desolation ; and one meets the flowers in 
such a place with quite a new feeling. Blue and red iris, 
and convolvulus, and anemones, and some other yellow 
flowers. One wonders, in the first place, what God put 
them there in the desert for ; and then one gets a lesson 
about one's own place in the world ; not to wonder, but to 
do one's work and wait. There is fine scenery, too, on the 
other side of the hills, south of the fountain. It is not all 
one wide desert valley. There are fine mountain rocks, and 
valleys running winding between beds of watercourses with 
borders of green grass, and sometimes a great spread of those 
little blue, and red, and yellow flowers, and grass, and shrubs, 
over the sides of the glens. That is in spring, you under- 
stand. It is all burnt up later. 

" Beyond these fountains the way is a good deal like what 
has been passed before ; still the barren mountains, and the 
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white glare of the plain, covered with broken flint and lime- 
stone ; and sometimes the sight of a bit of green. The great 
valley turns more to the south after leaving the fountains of 
Kuryetein ; and bends towards Damascus. At length comes 
the end of the mountain range at the left hand, and the 
travellers would find themselves in a bare plain, some six 
miles. wide; but after a while, going on in this plain, they 
would begin to see signs of life. Perhaps the first thing 
would be what I saw — peasants cutting bundles of firewood 
from a grove of thorn bushes. By and by they would come 
to more fountains, and cultivated ground; and in a few 
hours more they would be opposite Damascus, with its green 
forests of fruit and shade reaching along for miles, and the 
rough sides of the mountains called Anti-libanus — Jehelesh- 
Shurhy — rising up beyond them. But that was not Jacob's 
resting-place. And elsewhere, looking back where they 
had come from, there was nothing but desert, stretching 
away to the horizon ; east and south there was nothing but 
desert to be seen — except where in the southern distance 
rose a low blue mountain line. That was the mountains of 
Bashan." 

" They rnust have been glad to see it" 

" Glad, but it was a good way off yet — and Mount Gilead 
farther. Towards that blue line Jacob set his face. Leav- 
ing Damascus and its green shades on his right hand, he 
went down, probably, across the plains of what is called the 
Hauran, a tract of country lying east of the plateau of Bashan, 
and bordering the hill country of Gilead farther down. 
Jacob got there before any one overtook him ; crossed this 
little river, the Hieromax, from the north, or else came from 
the east across one or two wadies, and mounted into the high 
table-land on the south of the river. That is the land of 
Gilead. There, on some of the rounded heights that look 
over the plain of Bashan, or near them, probably he pitched 
his tents, and let his wearied flocks rest and feed." 

"The weary women and children, too," I said. 

"Jacob must have been most weary of all," said Priscilla, 
^because he bad been so anxious." 
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"Anxiety keeps one from feeling fatigae," said my grand- 
mother. 

^Jacob's anxiety was not over," said my nncle. ^* He was 

a long way from Padan-Aram ; that is certain ; but for the 

last seven days his enemy had been on his track, hard 

. following; and I think he guessed as much. He most have 

expected a visit from his amiable father-in-law." 

'^He had the start of him three days," said Dan. 

^'He had the start of him we do not know how many 
days," said my uncle. '* It was the third day when Laban 
heard of his going ; then he had his preparations to make 
before he could follow. Jacob went slowly, encumbered 
with droves and flocks of sheep and cattle; Laban went very 
fast on swift dromedaries, with no encumbrance at all ; yet 
it took him a seven days' journey to come up with Jacob. 
Three days' start would not have been enough to account 
for that" 

"Well, sir," said Liph, "how fast will those swift drome- 
daries go 1 " 

" Some of them will travel over a hundred miles in the 
twenty-four hours. I have known camels travel from Bag- 
dad to the desert of Aleppo in five days ; and that would be 
a twenty-one days' journey for a caravan. Swift messengers 
go sometimes from Bagdad to Aleppo — ^twenty-five caravan 
days' journey — in seven days or less ; and from Cairo I have 
known them go to Mecca, which is forty-five days' travel, 
in eighteen days — with the same camels. Laban's drome- 
daries are not to be supposed like these; and yet Jacob 
may have had many days of travel before he was overtaken." 

" Why, Jacob must have been twenty days and more on 
the way, at that rate," said Liph. 

" He would have wanted it, I should think ; but we can- 
not tell exactly what the *rate' was. Only the two facts 
stand ; that Jacob was heavily encumbered, and that he was 
BO far on the way before Laban set off that it took seven 
days of travelling to come up with him. The last night of 
the seven the two bands had lain comparatively near each 
other ; and Jacob must have feared it." 
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" What did Laban mean to do, uncle Sam ] " 

'*I don't know ; perhaps he did not He was a bad man, 
IVissy, and determined, I fancy, not to go home again with- 
out some of his escaped prey to take with him. Perhaps he 
meant to have it all back. He was quite ready to use 
force ; and Jacob had little or nothing to oppose to his fol- 
lowers' long spears and tough clubs. So the pursuers and 
pursued lay near each other that night. But it is written, 
*He that trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him 
about' There was a fence around Jacob that Laban did 
not see. That night, as the old sheikh lay in the desert 
with his friends around him, there came a dream to him ; 
and in the dream he saw One whom he did not know, but 
whose glory made Him known, and heard a command which 
he did not dare disregard. ' Take heed that thou speak not 
to Jacob either good or bad.' That was as much as to say, 
*Let him alone.' And all Laban's spears and clubs were as 
useless -as feathers." 

" God had promised to take care of Jacob," I said. 

"Not Jacob only, remember. *He that trusteth in the 
Lord' — ^no matter who — * mercy shall compass him about.* 
* He shall deliver thee in six troubles ; yea, in seven, there 
shall no evil touch thee.' — The next day Laban overtook 
Jacob. The tents were pitched in the high groimd of 
Gilead ; the strange flock of spotted sheep and cattle were 
roaming over the rich grass ; the little encampment was 
established ; when the rough band of spears sped over the 
plain and up the height. Perhaps not as ragged as a party 
of Arabs at the present day ; but quite as fierce and formid- 
able. However, instead of a fight, Laban struck his long 
spear in the ground, which was as much as to say. Pitch my 
tents ; and went into a specious word-quarrel with Jacob. 
Just like a wily old Arab of now-a-days. How he berated 
him. First, Jacob had behaved unhandsomely in stealing 
away. Second, he had treated his wives unbecomingly, in 
carrying them off on a sudden as if they had been no better 
than captives or slaves, or as if their home were not their 
home. And then, he had dishonoured Laban's hospitality. 
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in rnnning away without giving him a chance to gather his 
friends, and ma^e a feast, .and do the thing in proper style. 
And then, did Jacob think he had no love for his children 
and granchildren, that he had not suffered him to bid them 
good-bye f And all summed up with the condnsion, that 
Jacob had done foolishly. That was a polite way of saying 
that he had been very much in the wrong. I suppose the 
whole speech was delivered with a smooth, grave politeness, 
which many an Arab sheikh will use now to cover the most 
atrocious mis-statements." 
"I guess Jacob had not been foolish," said Idph, 
"But I think there was a great deal of truth in what 
Laban said," Priscilla added. 

"Don't trust him," said my grandmother. ***He that 
hateth dissembleth with his lips, and layeth up deceit 
within him ; when he speaketh fair, believe him not.' " 

"He went on to give Jacob the reason of all his fair 
speaking," said my uncle. ** * I could do you mischief,' he 
told him, and I daresay Jacob saw in his face that it was 
quite true, so far as his will was concerned; 'but the God of 
your father spoke unto me yesternight.' And so, waiving all 
the rest, Laban came down to a quiet demand, why, if Jacob 
must go home he could not go without stealing what he 
called *his gods' ? Jacob was bold enough to own he had 
been afraid Laban would keep his wives at home ; he said 
nothing about the fear of losing his property also ; but the 
charge about Laban's gods he very likely thought was 
another trick; and he so little believed it that he declared if 
they were found in his family the thief might die ! Laban 
was free to look for them." 

** But what were they, uncle Sam ? idols 1 * 
" No, Tiny. They were images, but not used for worship. 
They were what were called teraphim ; and those were a sort 
of images used for divining, or finding out unknown things 
in the present or future. How they were used, or how the 
answers were supposed to be got from them, we do not quite 
know. You know the Romans used to sacrifice an animal, 
with certain ceremonies, and then judge of what they wanted 
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to find out from the look of the liver. And a curioiis pas- 
sage in Ezekiel speaks of the King of Babylon preparing by 
his divinations for a descent npon Jerosalem. It says, ' he 
stood at the parting of the way, at the head of two ways, to 
use divination : he made his arrows bright,' or ' he shuffled 
his arrows,' it may be translated ; ^he consulted with tera- 
pkim, lie looked in the liver.* Shuffling arrows was one 
method of divination. Whether the other words speak of 
two different ways, or of the same one way, of using magic, we 
cannot tell ; and so we cannot know whether sacrifices were 
ofifered to the teraphim, but it seems likely enough. At any 
rate, they were consulted to get answers about hidden things 
in some way ; and you see Laban and Bachel believed in 
them and thought a great deal of them." 

" But isn't that wrong, uncle Sam 1 " 

"What, Tiny r' 

" To try to find out about hidden things." 

" To try in any such way was wrong. The Bible utterly 
forbids, condemns, and despises every sort of magic of every 
name ; all sorcery and fortune-telHng, and charms, and 
witchcraft. Ail magic comes of a belief that there are 
powers in low forms of nature, or connected with such 
forms, that can harm us or do us good ; and so comes the 
fear of such powers, and the trying to please them by wor- 
ship and honour ; what is called fetishism ; and magic is 
the ajrt of endeavouring to deal with such powers and to get 
from them what we want. All that dishonours God. He 
is the only refuge of His people; and He is above all 
things, and by Him all things consist. It is only where 
His word is not known, that the belief in magic prevails." 

"But Saul went to see tha witch of Endor, sir." 

" Saul was not a good man. All the the children of Shem 
believe in magic, except those that believe the word of the 
Lord. They think it is lawful or unlawful according to the 
sort of powers that are called upon." 

" Is there any difference in that matter between the chil- 
dren of Shem and the rest of the world ] " my grandmother 
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" A great difference. With the children of Ham, the lower 
races have no other religion but magic ; and all their priests 
are m^cians and nothing else. Even the ancient Egyptians, 
though they were more intellectual and believed in a higher 
sort of gods, showed their blood in holding fast to the wor- 
ship of low forms of nature, stocks and stones and croco- 
diles and cats ; and in their great use of charms and amulets. 
But the Shemites never made magic a part of religion." 

" And how with the children of Japhet ] " 

** In great part they seem to have been more clear-headed 
and perhaps less religious by nature. Magic did not hold 
its own with them. Even the Shemites were not degraded 
under it like the lower races of Asia and Africa; and if they 
reverenced trees and stones, it was rather because those par- 
ticular trees and stones had been objects of reverence to 
former generations, and they kept the superstition without 
exactly knowing why. But the children of Japhet are less 
reverent and more inquisitive ; and with them the old 
magic quite lost its character; in Greece and in the wild 
North they turned its terrors into poetical myths ; and the 
stronger-minded and more cultivated men despised the whole 
thing." 

"The Romans and Greeks consulted the livers of their 
sacrifices, to know whether or not they were going to be 
fortunate in something," said Dan. , 

"And signs and omens were believed in by all nations. 
Comets and eclipses, you know, being unusual, were thought 
to portend something dreadful and uncommon ; and to meet 
a negro, or a cat, or to have a crow fly across your path, or to 
have a ringing in your ears, or to sneeze, were all thought to 
mean something, lucky or unlucky." 

" How silly ! " said Priscilla. 

"Take care," said my uncle. "You will be a nice woman 
if you are not a little bit silly too in the same way. There 
are a great many people in our own day and country who 
are afraid to begin a journey on Friday, or to sit down to a 
table with thirteen around it, and who would rather not see 
the new moon over their left shoulder, and who think it ia 
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unlucky to turn back to a house after something they h^ve 
forgotten. No less a man than Chief Justice Marshall was 
seen one morning early, by a neighbour, setting out to go to 
market, when he found he had to go back for something. 
He stopped, looked around, I suppose to make sure that 
nobody was nigh, and then made the sign of the cross on 
the ground and spit there." 

"What was that for 1 " said Priscilla. 

^* To lay some power that he feared might do him a mis- 
chief, I suppose. Just a sort of incantation. But it is very 
likely that being a Southerner he had had a negro nurse, 
and had learned his belief in magic from her. But take 
care, as I said. If you are afraid of Fridays, or of the new 
moon, or of breaking a looking-glass, it is no more than a 
bit of that old superstition about the powers of nature 
which made the old heathen pour oil on the tops of stones 
and worship them. A child of God has nothing to do 
with such superstition. He knows better; and his faith 
in God must fail before he has faith in the power of 
Friday." 

" What is an amulet^ uncle Sam ] " 

"An ornament or a gem or some other thing worn to 
protect people against enchantment. Generally they were 
inscribed with words or characters supposed to have mys- 
tical power. Amulets were worn round the neck or in the 
ears ; sometimes they were precious stones cut in an emble- 
matic figure. The commonest sort of amulets was merely 
a bit of paper or parchment with sacred words or sentences 
written on it in a peculiar way or in a mysterious figure. 
Such amulets have been found among very old Egyptian 
remains, made of a bit of papyrus sewed up tight in linen. 
The Arabs use a sentence of the Koran for such amulets ; 
and they hang round their children's necks a little figure of 
an open hand. A Roman emperor once wore a sealskin as 
an amulet against thunder. And the common people in 
Great Britain used to put up a horse-shoe over the doors of 
their houses." 
^'OJi, I remember that," said Priscilla. 
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^ Those were amulets^ supposed to protect people against 
the power of witchcraft. The teraphlm were another 
matter. They seem to have been made, at least partly, in 
the shape of a human figure ; and they were not very small, 
certainly, or Rachel could have found a better hiding-place 
for them than the camel's furniture.'' 

" I do not see how she could hide them so," said Priscilla, 
** What was the camel's furniture ? '* 

" Rachel had her own tent, you know ; and in it her own 
saddle and camel trappings. Now she rode, I suppose, 
either in such a palanquin as I described to you, or on a 
saddle ; and a lady's saddle for a dromedary is a large affair. 
It is a sort of cradle, stuffed or cushioned and covered with 
leather, and hung round with tanned camel skins and dra- 
peries of various coloured cloth, which all, cloth and skins, 
flap and flutter in the wind when she is travelling, and 
make a distinguished appearance. What would cover the 
camel's back would easily cover two or three images, you 
see, Prissy. Jacob had given Laban free leave to search, 
and he searched all through the encampment till he came 
to Rachel's tent ; and there he turned and tumbled about 
everything, except the heap of camel's furniture on which 
Rachel was sitting. And there Jacob's wrath broke forth 
again. A quiet man is angry when he is angry ; and now 
Jacob poured out a passionate tide of reproaches against 
his father-in-law and defences of himself. I suppose that 
seeing Rachel's tent disturbed and herself suspected was 
the last point that broke down his patience. Jacob showed 
how he could speak on that occasion ; he grew eloquent. 
He threw back Laban's unjust suspicions, and reminded 
him in the contrast of his own long, patient, faithful services 
and behaviour. How Labau's flocks had prospered during 
the twenty years he had had the care of them ; how single- 
eyed he had been, in taking nothing for his own use ; how 
Jacob himself had borne the loss when wild beasts had 
broken into the flock, though it was not customary. The 
rule was, in later times, and no doubt then, that if a wild 
beast killed one of the flock the shepherd should not bear 
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the losSy proTided that he could bring something in proof 
that the animal had really been destroyed so; *a8 the shep- 
herd taketh out of the mouth of the lion two legs or the 
piece of an ear*— the prophet Amos says. But even then, 
Laban had charged it upon him. ' Of my hand didst thou 
require it,' Jacob said, * whether stolen by day or stolen by 
night' He had borne the cold and the heat and the watch- 
ing ; he had served fourteen years for one sort of wages, 
and six years for another, and Laban had shuffled and shifted 
and tried to alter the agreement when he saw it was working 
against him ; so that, 'except the Grod of my father, the God 
of Abraham, and the fear of Isaac, had been with me, surely 
thou hadst sent me away now empty. God h^th seen mine 
affliction and the labour of my' hands, and rebuked thee 
yesternight.* " 

^ That is the speech of honest indignation," said my grand- 
mother. 

*' And Laban gave way before it, as an unsound conscience 
does,** said my uncle. 

" But I do not see how Laban had changed Jacob's wages 
ten times,**' said Liph, 

" I heard you remark to Dan yesterday that you had told 
him something * forty times.* Your * forty ' and Jacob's * ten ' 
mean about the same thing; that is, over and over. 'These 
ten times have ye reproached me,* Job said to his hard 
friends ; and a Greater than Job said of the unbelieving 
Israelites — 'Because all these men have tempted me now 
these ten times.' Laban knew what it meant, and did not 
deny it ; but fell back into professions of affection and kind- 
ness ; and proposed making a covenant with Jacob that 
there should be peace between them.*' 

" That was all in Jacob's way,** remarked liph. 

"Then Jacob took a stone and set it up for a pillar ; and 
everybody else brought a stone or stones, and they made 
such a collection as would stand for some time. And taking 
the name of the region, GHead, and twisting the word a 
, Jacob called it Cfaleed; that is, * the heap of witness.* 
f called it Jagar-whaduika^ which is the Chaldee for 
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the same tiling — * the heap of witness.' Ton see, Laban had 
kept up in his family the knowledge of the old tongue his 
fathers used to speak in Ur of the Chaldees ; which Jacob 
perhaps never knew. Jacob's word was Hebrew." 

** But what was that heap for, uncle Sam 1 " 

"For this, Tiny. If there were nothing to keep the 
memory of an agreement or of some important evtent, in 
those days as in this, it would soon be like washed-out 
marks in the sand. And in those days there were no lawyers 
to draw up deeds ; nor paper, and pens, and ink for people 
to write and sign their own agreements ; and no historians 
to keep the world in mind of things that had been. So the 
Egyptian kings set up stones to mark and record the extent 
of their conquests in foreign lands; and it was long a fashion 
among the Hebrews to build heaps of stones for the same 
memorial purposes. Now when people saw this heap of 
Qaleed they would ask, 'What is all this fori' And the 
answer would be — *That is where Jacob the Hebrew and 
Laban the Syrian made a covenant and a treaty of peace ; 
and that heap is the witness of it.' You see, neither Jacob 
nor Laban could ever dare go back and say there had been 
no covenant; for the stone would witness against them. 
Calling it Galeed instead of Gilead was just a sort of playing 
with words which the Arabs delight in." 

" But how could they possibly eat upon a heap of stones 1 " 
saidLiph. 

"Two or three ways," said uncle Sam, smiling. "You 
forget, in the first place, how Arabs eat. They do not have 
each man his plate, and knife, and fork. A great wooden 
dish full of boiled wheat and bits of mutton might stand on 
a heap of stones, and the eaters might gather round it and 
each take his handful But the word translated 'heap' 
means properly a round heap, or circle. The Persians have 
a story about some such circles of enormous hewn stones, 
that the giants sat upon them in council ; so possibly the 
stones that the guests gathered on this occasion were set in 
a circle around the central stone or pillar, and they sat upon 
the stones they had brought. You notice, Laban says, Hhia 
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heap be witness, and this pillar be witness,* — as if they were 
distinct and separate." 

^Then they would have been like the Droidical circles of 
Britain," said my grandmother. 

''Precisely. And in accordance with that, this spot was 
long after a place of solemn assembly and deliberation for 
the Jewish people. *The Mizpah ' it was called. There the 
Israelites gathered together when they were in distress for a 
leader to head them against the Ammonites ; there, in ' the 
Mizpah,' Jephthah uttered all his words before the Lord ; 
the words, I suppose, of his rash vow; and there, it is too 
likely, even upon that very stone that Jacob had set in the 
centre, Jephthah's poor daughter was sacrificed, and his vow 
paid." 

" What does Mizpah mean 1 " 

"It means *a watch-tower.' It was probably a strong 
commanding point of the border country, for which the 
Syrians and Assyrians successively struggled, and where 
there was many a siege and fight in after times. Even as it 
was appointed at that first time to be the boundary be- 
tween Jacob and his neighbours. Mizpah was probably the 
old name of the place, just a little twisted to suit Laban's 
meaning without much change of the word, after the same 
Hebrew and Arab fashion of punning. Laban understood 
the language of bis cousins, it seems, though ihe^ had natu- 
rally forgotten the Chaldee among which they once dwelt, 
and the religion of which they had forsaken." 

"Had Laban not forsaken it, too V* Dan asked. 

" For what other ] Here he was owning Chaldsean teia- 
phim and calling them his gods ; and we know that Haran, 
* the city of Nahor,' kept down to a late day the use of the 
Chaldsean language and of the Chaldsean religion ; which 
perhaps would hardly have been if the leading family of the 
place had given both up. The religion held on to the lan- 
guage, very naturally. And here in this interview, you see 
that Laban appeals to a different god from the Grod of Abra- 
ham, to witness his covenant. * Your fathers dwelt on the 
pther aide of the flood in old time,' Joshua said to the chil- 
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dren of Israel,—' even Terah, the father of Abraham, and the 
father of Nahor ; and they served other gods. And I took 
your father Abraham from the other side of the flood.' This 
story of Laban's teraphim is the first mention we have of 
idolatrous practices in the Bible. We hear enough of them 
afterwards, and of teraphim too. But the teraphim came 
from Chaldaea.'* 

''3ut Laban believed in the God of Abraham." 

'' He had some reason, after his vision of the dream of the 
night before; so glorious and terrible that he dared not 
move a step to disobey it. But, liph, Laban had no sort of 
objection to believe in many gods. He probably thought 
the religion and the gods of Palestine might be good for 
Palestine, and those of Babylon for Babylon. He says, Hhe 
God of Abraham and tlhe God of Nahor, Hie God of their 
father, judge betwixt us.' We know that Terah was an 
idolater. But Jacob sware by that God whom his father 
Isaac feared They agreed, he and Laban, that the heap of 
stones should be both a witness and a boundary between 
them ; one should not pass it either way to do hurt to the 
other. Then Jacob killed beasts. That was a Chaldean 
custom too, and became known and used in almost all 
nations of the old world To confirm a bargain or a treaty, 
an animal or animals were sacrificed, cut in two, and the 
two parts laid over against each other with a space between. 
Then one after another the contracting parties walked be- 
tween the divided portions, saying, *Let it be so done to me, 
if I fail of my agreement.*" 

" I suppose," said my grandmother, " that is the origin of 
the old form of the Hebrew oath, which often puzzled me— 
'God do so to me, and more also ' — when no sacrifice had 
been offered." 

"I suppose so," said my uncle. "Then the feast was 
made there, * upon the heap.* The women of the encamp- 
ment must have had a great time cooking. I once sat down 
to an entertainment with sixteen Arabs around the table ; 
only sixteen ; and a servant stood by who did nothing but 
set on the full dishes and take of the empty one^ ^ ^aqm 

\ 
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as a great platter of rice, or wheat, and mutton, was set on, 
sixteen hands went into it ; and if each hand went to the 
dish three times, it was as much as it could do, before the 
dish was empty. How many full platters were brought, I 
am afraid to say ; but the Arabs are terrible eaters. They 
will go patiently for days and weeks on the meanest and 
most n^eagre fare, and then eat half a sheep at a sitting ; and 
neither the fasting nor the feeding seems to do them any 
harm. Laban and his friends encamped that night in GHead 
peaceably ; and * early in the morning,' the two branches of 
Abraham's family separated, never to come together again. 
Everything is done or begun * early in the morning' in those 
regions." 
" Do we hear nothing more about Laban, uncle Sam ?" 
" Nothing more about him or his family. Except in the 
history of Job, who was probably one of that kindred, as 
well as his friend Elihu. But Job, good man as he was, 
had nothing to do with Isaac's family, in whose time he is 
supposed to have lived. Haran is not mentioned again, un- 
less in the way of reference ; and the family of Mesopotamia 
went the way of idolatry, while the family of Palestine were 
brought out of it. We do not hear anything more of the 
former family; only in David's time he came into some 
slight contact with one or two branches of the tribe." 
** Is there such a place as Haran now, uncle Sam ? " 
" The ruins. Tiny. The ruins of a large city. I have seen 
its towers and minarets standing up on the edge of the 
horizon as I passed some twelve or fifteen miles to the north 
of it. It was a Koman city, long after Nahor's time. But 
nobody whatever lives in it now, I was told. The only in- 
habitants are the Arabs who take shelter there with their 
flocks in the rainy season. It was a walled city and had a 
castle. However, when Laban kissed his sons and his 
daughters early in the morning in Mount Gilej^d, and de- 
parted to his own place, the separation of the chosen 
Uy from that branch of its relations was final and 
aeta* 
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Nov. 9.-THE FOED JABBOK 

(Gen. xxxii.; xxxiii. 1-16.) 

"AsLaban turned from the stone heap and went northward, 
early that spring morning in Gilead, the little company of 
Jacob followed their southerly way. It must have been 
wonderful sweet after the desert ! Flowers under their feet, 
soft airs breathing around them, the flocks in the midst of 
rich herbage which they could crop as they went, and the 
way lying over one of the pleasantest pieces of ground in all 
Palestine. Through valleys full of grass and com, between 
heights covered with groves of oak, or through the oak 
forests mingled with wild olive and arbutus; the trees 
sometimes standing thick and sometimes spotting the open 
rolling ground in beautiful clumps, as if they had been 
planted so on purpose for a nobleman's park. But now, just 
set free from one set of troubles, it was only like Jacob's 
timid nature to take up another set that had been pushed 
out of sight. How would it be at home, between his father 
and his brother, now that his mother was dead ] He had 
never been his father's favourite, and he had drawn upon 
him his brother's deadly enmity. Had Esau forgotten it ? 
Jacob remembered what cause he had given. He was safe 
from the dangers behind him ; but how about the dangers 
before him ] " 

"I should think he might have remembered the way he 
ha i just been delivered," said Dan. 

"We would think so," said my imcle. "It is easy to be 
brave in another man's dangers ; and it is very easy to have 
faith after we have seen the safety." 

"It seems to me, uncle Sam, Jacob couldn't have had 
much faith," I said. 

"Tiny^who has) Abraham had, 'who against hopeb^ 
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lieved in hope.* But God is infinitely tender to the weak 
faith of his children. Now, we are told, as Jacob went on 
his way, Hhe angels of God met him.' " 

"He had seen them before," said Dan. 

"Yes, and he knew them now. 'This is God's host,' he 
said." 
♦"Uncle Sam, what did they look like 1 " 

"Tiny, it was a sight of glory, such as you and I cannot 
picture to ourselves. When the shepherds were keeping 
watch over their flocks by night, that night in Bethlehem, 
and the angel came to tell them the good news, it is said, 
' the glory of the Lord shone round about them.' You re- 
member the angel that came and rolled away the stone from 
the door of the sepulchre, the morning of Christ's resurrec- 
tion— 'his countenance was like lightning and his raiment 
was white as snow,' * Shining ones,' they are called. The 
holy creatures, who are privileged to stand in the presence 
of God, must have some of the glory that belongs to His 
courts. And what Jacob saw was a host of them." 

"Have they bodies like men 1 " said liph. 

"Not thick, heavy bodies, as we have. But they always 
appeared in the form of men; and I suppose they have 
something such a 'spiritual body' as we are told we shall 
have one day; when our bodies shall be made like to 
Christ's glorious body. The angels could always be visible 
or invisible at their pleasure; and we cannot do that, you 
know." 

** What did they come to Jacob now for 1 " 

"I suppose. Tiny, for much the same reason that they 
were shown to Elisha's servant long afterward. The King 
of Syria had sent an army to take Elisha ; and in the morn- 
ing, when the servant went out, he saw the soldiers set all 
round the city, with horses and chariots, so that nobody 
could go out or come in. 'Alas, my master ! how shall we 
doT he said. Elisha answered, 'Fear not; for they that 
be with us are more than they that be with them.' Elisha's 
servant did not see it, like Jacob. And so the prophet 
grayed, and fiald, Lord, I pray thee open his eyes, that he 
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may see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man ; 
and he saw ; and behold, the mountain was full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about Eiisha.' " 

"And how did they get clear T' Dan asked. 

** We are not there yet," said my uncle. " You can read 
about it in the sixth chapter of the Second Book of Bangs." 

"But, uncle Sam, do you suppose they — the angels, I 
mean— are always about us like that, when we do not see 
themi" 

"What do you think, Tiny? They are an 'innumerable 
multitude ; ' and every one of them has work given him to 
do for God's children on earth.* 

" But what do they do ? " 

"They watch over every one that Jesus loves and that 
loves Him ; they have charge over them to keep them in all 
their ways ; they encamp round about them to deliver them 
from harm. They watch, and are glad up in heaven whenever 
one sinner gives up sinning and becomes a fellow-servant of 
theirs in the Lord's happy kingdom ; and when such a re- 
newed one quits this world, they carry him home. In old 
times they used to come visibly to the servants of God, to 
give them direction, or warning, or comfort ; to bring the 
Lord's messages to them and tell them His help was at 
hand. As now they came to Jacob, to let him see that it 
was not Laban nor Esau who had the most friends or the 
most power on his side. They are Christ's ministers, and 
come to do whatever He gives them to do." 

"But why do we not see them ever now, as people used 
to see them 1 " 

"Tiny, do we need to see them? we who know about the 
Lord Jesus, and that all power in heaven and in earth is in 
His hands ? Do we need to see angels to trust our Saviour ? 
They used to show themselves in the times when people had 
little else and nobody else on earth to teach them. Think 
how it was with Jacob." 

"He had no Bible," said! 

"And there were no churches," added Priscilla, "and no 
ministers," 
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" Not a word of the Bible ; and if there were temples in 
the world they were temples built in honour of false gods. 
All that Jacob knew about God he knew only by hearsay 
— except in those times of vision, at Bethel and in Padan- 
Aram. He knew nothing that God had done, only the story 
of Eden, the story of the flood, and the story of Babel ; with 
the history of his own father and grandfather and his own 
experience. Do you see, boys, how little that is, compared 
with what you have ? The only promises of God that he 
knew of, were the promise of the coming Deliverer, and the 
promise that there should not be another flood; besides 
the promises of his own inheritance and of particular care 
and blessing pledged to himself. It is hard to remember 
how little Jacob knew even of God's greatness and power. 
We have it all so by heart, it is difficult to imagine what a 
revelation the* sight of those shining armies of heavenly 
messengers must have been, and what a comfort." 

"I think it must have been pleasant to live in Jacob's 
time," said Priscilla. 

" I think it is much pleasanter to live in our own time," 
said my uncle. "But faith is faith always; and faith 
makes a man dwell under the shadow of the Almighty. 
So Jacob called the name of that place Mahanaim, — or 
* Two hosts,' and passed on. He was not in a hurry now. 
He bethought him, as a wise precaution, to send messengers 
ahead to Mount Seir, to his brother Esau ; to tell him he 
was coming, and to find out, perhaps, what sort of a temper 
Esau might be in. It would take the messengers some little 
time to go to Seir and back, and meanwhile the flocks and 
cattle, and the women and children were glad to move on 
gently." 

"What *two hosts ' did Jacob mean ? " 

"I suppose, the forces on Laban's side and the forces on 
his own." 

"Whereabouts is Mahanaim ? " said Dan, poring over the 
map. 

"I am sorry I cannot tell you, my boy : the place has not 
certainly been made out. There was a city of the name in 
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later times, noted in Jewish history ; but the country on that 
side Jordan has been little explored by travellers, and neither 
Mizpah nor Mahanaim has been certainly found. Only we 
know that Mahanaim was somewhere among the valleys and 
oak groves of Gilead ; and Mizpah was something farther 
north, near the mountain border, probably." 

"Jacob's messengers would go right down over the moun- 
tains of Moab to Mount Seir, wouldn't they 1 " said Liph, 
looking with Dan over the map. 

" I suppose they did." 

"How came Esau to be living in Mount Seirl" said 
Daniel "I thought he had stayed with Isaac at Beer- 
sheba." 

" It was not like Esau to be quiet anywhere ; at any rate, 
not in so quiet a place as Beersheba. He was to live by his 
sword, you remember ; he was no keeper of flocks. He had 
married two Canaanitish wives ; one of them, Aholibamah, 
a lady of Mount Seir, and daughter of one of the dukes or 
chiefs of the Horites who lived there. It is true that when 
Esau saw that Jacob was gone with his father's blessing to 
get a wife in Mesopotamia, and that his own heathen wives 
were a great offence to his parents, he tried to mend a bad 
bargain by marrying for a third wife his cousin Bashemath, 
or Mahalah she is also called, the daughter of his uncle 
Ishmael. But Esau could not live contented at his father's 
home ; or his first two wives had too much disagreement 
with Ids mother; or Beersheba was too far off from the 
scene of his forays; perhaps he himself was drawn off 
already to worship his wives' heathen gods. He found it 
suit him better to make his abode in Mount Seir, among 
Aholibamah' s relations, and in rocky strongholds from 
which he could safely carry on his trade of rapine and 
violence. His wife Bashemath's brothers, the sons of 
Ishmael, would be only too ready to help him in this; 
and so it fell out that at the end of those twenty years 
Esau had a powerful band under his orders, had grown 
very rich, and was established in Mount Seir. A large 
family was ahready growing up around him, of sons and 
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grandsons, who afterwards became dukes of the Edomites^ 
and quite put down and thrust out the Horites — according 
to the old law, that the children of Shem should put down 
the children of Canaan." 

" Were the Horites Canaanites ] " asked Lipb. 

'^The original meaning of Horites was ^dwellers in holes/ 
or caves ; and these Horites were Hittites. Seir was given 
to Esau to possess it \ and he was ahready growing strong 
in the land, though he had not yet taken possession." 

"I wonder how Jacob knew about it," said Dan. 

^Traffic was established by this time between the East 
and the southern markets of Egypt ; and one of the routes 
of trade, as I told you, was up through Mesopotamia ; 
crossing over to Damascus, and branching off to Tyre and 
Sidon. Perhaps the caravans sometimes went down through 
the length of Palestine and came back. If not then, they 
did a few years later. At any rate, this trade was in the 
hands of the Arab tribes, Ishmaelites and Midianites and 
Dedanites ; and some of them might know and bring word, 
as they passed through Mesopotamia, what had befallen 
Jacob's brother and their cousin. Or if it was not that 
way, Jacob might have learned about his brother's fortunes 
from his mother's nurse, Deborah, who came to him after 
Eebecca's death. Now, he sent to let Esau know about 
himself, and that he was returning home rich and wanted 
nothing. He seitt a humble message, as much as to say 
he quite acknowledged Esau's superiority as the elder 
brother, and had no notion of presuming either on his 
father's blessing or his bought birthright. But the messen- 
gers came back with the tidings that Esau was coming to 
meet him with four hundred men." 

" What for]" said Priscilla. 

" Mischief," said Liph. " What did he want of four hun- 
dred men with him ] " 

"It is plain how Jacob understood it," said my uncle. 
"The first thing he did was to divide all his property — ^all 
the flocks, and herds, and the camels — ^into two bands; 
Bending them forward with a good distance between the 
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two; perhtips by separate roads; and he said, 'If Esau 
comes to one band and cuts it to pieces, perhaps the other 
may get off.' But the extremity of his distress drove Jacob 
to his only real safeguard ; that is what distress is meant to 
do for us. It drove him to prayer.** 

"And \7hat a beautiful prayer it was," said my grand- 
mother. 

"It is &\ beautiful prayer," said my uncle. "He called 
upon his covenant God, pleaded God*s promise, asked simply 
for what he wanted, said exactly what he meant and nothing 
more ; and he did it in that humbleness of heart to which 
the blessing is given. 'I am not worthy of the least of all 
the mercies which thou hast showed unto thy servant' It 
is written, * Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.' Then, having told his trouble to God, 
Jacob set about doing the best thing that prudence put in 
his own hand to do. He chose out a noble present for Esau 
— camels, sheep, goats, homed cattle, and asses ; he knew if 
anything would make peace for him, this would do it He 
arranged his present very artfully; putting it in separate 
droves, and ordering the herdmen to keep a good distance 
between the droves, so that Esau might meet them one by 
one, and his wrath be broken down piecemeal, as it were. 
With every one the same humble message was to be de- 
livered. When Esau asked each herdmen as he came up, — 
* Who are you, fellow, and whose property are these 1 * he 
was to say, *They be thy servant Jacob's; it is a present 
sent unto my lord Esau.' It had been foretold that Jacob 
should be Esau's lord ; but here, for prudence sake, he put 
himself in an attitude of the utmost humility; *thy servant 
Jacob.' And the very sending of the present was a con- 
fession of inferiority." 

"I don't see how," said liph. "In this country it puts 
people under obligation." 

" In the East it is different Gifts are matters of courtesy, 
to be sure, and compliment, and custom ; but they are also 
a sign of real or pretended inferiority in the giver. *To 
bring presents,' is a Hebrew expression for paying tribute or 
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owning allegiance. The whole thing is like Jacob's usual 
wisdom and shrewdness. He was by this time travelling 
south, close upon the borders of the torrent bed of the little 
river Jabbok, which lies, you know, along a deep, wild 
ravine that cleaves the mountain range of Gilead in two. 
On each side of it the highest peaks of the range lift them- 
selves up ; and it is some of the very prettiest scenery in all 
Palestine. Jacob sent his present over the ravine, ahead of 
him ; and himself, with the main part of the caravan, staid 
where he was, on the northern bank, till the night was half 
past. Then he roused them all up ; by that time the moon, 
no doubt, had risen and was bright; and all his flocks, and 
herds, and family went winding down the sides of the glen, 
and crossed over the ford of the brook. You can think how 
it was, that soft summer night ; with the moonlight pour- 
ing down into the deep, narrow ravine, and the mountain- 
tops rising up dark into the sky ; the air sweet with flowers 
and pine forests, and the little stream rattling over the stones 
of its bed, and the soft fall of the feet of many sheep and 
goats, and cries of the drivers, and the noiseless tread of the 
camels carrying the women and children. Jacob sent them 
all over ; saw them all cross the ford and go up the opposite 
side of the glen ; and he himself was left alone. Then was 
the great time ^f Jacob's life." 

"Why, uncle Sam 1" 

" He had come to that point, my dear, when he felt as if 
he must have the blessing of God, or die. And when people 
come to that point, they get it. And he got it." 

" Do you mean, sir, about Esau ? " 

"I do not mean about Esau. Jacob was in very great 
fear and distress, no doubt. He wanted so much of God 
now, that he found he wanted a great deal more that he had 
never dreamed of. Deep trouble shakes men out of a lazy 
religion. Jacob was driven to God as his only dependence ; 
and that, I suppose, led him to look at himself and his life 
as he had never looked at them before, and made him feel 
that he must have a sort of forgiveness, and blessing, and 
assuT&nce of a child's place in God's family, that he had 
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been contented to do without as long as all went smoothly 
in his life.'* 

"But what does that * wrestling' mean, uncle Sam?" 

"I cannot teU, Tiny; except that it is the sort of way 
people are to get great gifts from God, if they have them at 
alL Lazy asking never does. ^Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate,' Jesus said; and the Greek word means a great 
deal more than strive. * The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force.' So Jesus said, 
too." 

"But, sir," said Liph, "it is said here that a man wrestled 
with him." 

"Ay," said my uncle. "Don't you know it is written, * A 
man shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest ? ' That * man ''was the Lord from heaven. 
You can see the truth in the twenty-eighth verse." 

" Then how could it be," urged Liph, " that he could not 
prevail against Jacob — ^if He was almighty 1 It says, * He 
saw that he prevailed not against him.' " 

"It often happens," said uncle Sam, "that God does not 
immediately answer prayer, and even seems to give a con- 
trary answer, as Jesus did to the Syrophoenician woman. 
Then comes the question whether that denial will stop faith 
and prayer. If it does not, then faith and prayer will surely 
prevail. The Lord has promised it, and He cannot but ful- 
fil His own promises. *To him that knocketh, it shciU he 
opened,^ But people must keep on knocking. You know 
how it was with that poor woman. When the angel was 
sending Lot out of danger to the mountain, he said, * Haste 
thee; .... for I canrwt do anything till thou be come 
thither.' Abraham had prayed for Lot, and the Lord was 
pleased to own Himself bound by that prayer. So here of 
Jacob, it is written that *he had power with God; yea, he 
had power over the angel, and prevailed ; he wept and made 
supplication unto him.' But it is only by faith that people 
of old, or in later times, obtained promises. They must 
wrestle and hold on, as Jacob did *I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me.'" 
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" Uncle Sam, why is the answer kept back sometimes 1 " 

**Tiny, sometimes we do not care enough about what we 
are asking for; if we got it at once, in that mood, we should 
never value it properly. Sometimes we do not believe really 
in God*s willingness and power to give what we want ; some- 
times we do not really believe that prayer will get it. Some- 
times we think too much of ourselves. But it remains al- 
ways true — * Ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your hearth * According to your 
faith be it unto you.'" 

"Did Jacob know, uncle Sam, who the Angel was?" 

"If not before. Prissy, he must have known when the 
Angel touched his thigh and the touch put it out of joint, 
80 that he could hardly wrestle any more." 

"What was that for, uncle Sam V 

"Ah, my dear, it was the touch that made him know who 
God was, and what he was ; a poor, weak, miserable, helpless 
creature, from whom even the power of struggling was gone ; 
a piece of nothingness, before infinite glory. All he could 
do was to hold on. Then the Angel said, *Let me go, for 
the day breaketh ; ' as Jesus, that other time, seemed to turn 
away the Syrophcenician woman ; and then it was that 
Jacob's faith in its utter humility, like hers, conquered. * He 
said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.' So it was 
that * he had power with the Angel, and prevailed.' " 

"I don't see how any one could pray so," said Priscilla; 
^" all night." 

"I knew a lady that prayed so," said my grandmother; 
"and all night. She wanted to know her Saviour better 
and to love Him more ; she wanted her heart warmer and 
fuller of the love of Christ ; and she wanted it so much that 
she spent the whole night seeking it. Like Jacob, she felt 
that she r^ust have the blessing." 

"And did she get it?" 

"Not all the night through. Prayers and tears seemed in 
vain ; she was just where she had been ; only more humbled. 
And at last, when morning came, she felt she could not pray 
anymore, she could not do anything to help herself ; only 
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God could help her ; and tired and sorrowf al she went and 
stood by the window. The window was open, and the dawn 
was just lifting in the eastern sky ; and presently from the 
street below the sound of a hymn tune came up to her win- 
dow. In another minute the sound came nearer and she 
could hear the words. She knew the words well enough ; 
but this time they came with such a flood of light and love 
and joy poured into her heart, as if an angel had brought 
them straight from heaven. She had got her blessing." . 

"Yes," said my uncle. "It seems to be just then when 
we come to the point of feeling that we have no strength 
and can do nothing, not even struggle ; and throw ourselves 
in naked, helpless faith on Him who can do all things ; that 
He takes the matter in hand and gives us what we want." 

" I suppose Jacob felt then as that lady did," said Pris- 
cilla. 

" But what did his new name mean ? " said Dan. 

** Israel means 'a prince of Gfod.' *Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel' No more Jacob ' the sup- 
planter;' he was a new man ; and his change of name was 
according to what was often done when the Lord took any 
one into particular favour. His whole prayer was granted, 
you observe, children. He was to have power with men 
and prevail, as well as with God ; and that answered all his 
fears about Esau." 

"Why would not the angel tell Jacob his namel" liph 
asked. 

"Jacob was asking then for more than he could under* 
stand. The time was not come. Little by little that know- 
ledge had to be given to men, and year by year prepared for. 
A thousand years after that night on the banks of the Jab- 
bok, Isaiah wrote, ' His name shall be called Wonderful ; ' 
and Agur said, * Who hath gathered the wind in his fists 1 
who hath bound the waters in a garment 1 who hath estab- 
lished all the ends of the earth 1 what is his name, and what 
is his sou's name, if thou canst telH' It was not till seven 
hundred years later still, that the fulness of time was come, 
and the angel came and said to one of Jacob*s descendants. 
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'Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for He shall save His 
people from their sins."* 

"Uncle Sam, how had that knowledge to be * prepared 
for]'" 

"You will see, my dear. Through a great deal of prepara- 
tion. In Jacob's time men had lost even the general know- 
ledge of what Gk>d is, both in His power and glory. Every- 
thing had to be taught them, step by step ; and that is what 
Jacob's family was chosen for ; to be the first taught, and 
80 the schoolmasters of the rest of the world, as well as the 
keepers of the teaching. It is Jacob's family that have kept 
the history of all these things we have been talking over, 
from Eden down. But for them, we should have had only 
the shapeless stories of the Chinese and the Indian." 

" To be sure ! " said Dan. " But why could not other na- 
tions have kept it as well as the Jews ? " 

" The Jews would not, except for the wonderful training 
and schooling they had themselves, which was also part of 
their teaching. You will see, as we go on." 

"But Jacob knew who it was," said I, "if he did not 
know His name, that wrestled there with him that night." 

"Jacob called the name of that place Peniel; which 
means, * the face of Gk)d.* Yes, he knew; though to the end 
of his days his name for that wonderful One was, *the 
Angel that redeemed me from all evil.* Penuel was never 
forgotten by him or his descendants, as a place of honour 
and glory and salvation." 

"Whereabouts is it, uncle Sam? and what sort of a 
place?" 

"I wish, my dear, I knew; but nobody ever did know. 
Very near the brook Jabbok, on the northern bank, it must 
have been, in one of the prettiest parts of the whole country. 
Grassy forest glades, full of wild flowers ; mountain-tops 
black with oak; brooks pouring down rocky ravines, and 
little gentle streams flowing through low banks rosy and 
sweet with oleander ; the valleys and hills and forests all 
varied and rich as they can be ; that is the sort of country 
(m both sides the Jabbok." 
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" There was a city called Penuel," said my grandmother ; 
** where was that 1 '* 

"Nobody has found out even so much," said my uncle. 
"Perhaps when travellers have gone more to the country 
east of the Jordan, they will find it. But before that city 
was built, Jacob's family had gone down into Egypt and 
staid there for several generations. They kept the memory 
of the story, and when the children of Gad came into pos- 
session of the land, they built a city and called it Penuel ; 
but the spot no mortal ever knew, but Jacob himself. It 
was just as welL They were never intended to worship 
spots." 

"Uncle Sam," said Liph, "perhaps all that scene with the 
angel was a vision." 

" It was no vision that Jacob went lame," said my uncle ; 
** and that neither he nor his children for ever after would 
eat the part in animals which corresponds to the place where 
the angel touched him. Perhaps the touch that lamed 
him had the use to keep him humble in the midst of 
such favour and dignity. * As he passed over Penuel the * 
sun rose upon him, and he halted upon his thigh.' That 
was a great sun-rising for Jacob, as he went limping down 
the side of the glen, and over the ford to join his family." 

" * A merry heart doeth good like a medicine,' " said my 
grandmother. 

" He must have had it sure enough that morning. His 
fears all answered, and the blessing of his heavenly Friend 
making music yet about his ears as well as in his heart. 
The sunlight was bright on the dark tops of the mountains, 
and shone down into the little glen, all rosy with oleander 
blossoms, and set with wild flowers over its sides. The bed 
of the brook, and of all the brooks, is bordered with a 
growth of canes and oleander ; and Palestine is wonderful 
anywhere for flowers in the spring-time. And there was 
something else to be seen. As Jacob cast his eye up over 
the slopes of the opposite mountain, he saw in the distance 
Esau's band of men coming down through the oak forests, 
or through the pine ; for there is a belt of sandy soil on the 
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mountain soutli of the Jabbok, where the oak forests give 
place to the pines; and it makes a pretty bit of variety. 
Jacob could see the glitter of the weapons as they came 
winding down among the trees. He made his preparations 
then. He arranged his family according to rank. Bilhah 
and Zilpah went foremost, the two handmaids with their 
four children— little fellows, from seven to nine years old ; 
then came Leah with her six boys, Keuben twelve years 
old and his youngest brother Zebulon only six ; and besides 
these there was little Dinah, younger yet Last of all was 
Rachel with her one boy, the five-year old Joseph, his 
father's best beloved. Then Jacob went forward to meet 
his brother according to all the forms of Eastern respect" 

" I think it was a great deal too much respect, from one 
brother to another," said Dan. 

"From the younger to the older," said uncle Sam. 
"Jacob wished to leave no opening for just or unjust 
offence." 

" But seven times^^ I said, "Seven times is a great many 
times to bow to one person." 

"And he bowed himself to the ground,** said Liph. "I 
think it was mean." 

"Solomon would not have agreed with you," said my 
uncle. " * Do this now, my son, and deliver thyself when 
thou art come into the hand of thy friend ; go, humble thy- 
self, and make sure thy friend.' But, boys, you must remem- 
ber always the difference between Oriental and European 
manners. We make a great deal less show for what we feel. 
They would say, and with some reason, that we are cold and 
stiff Two gentlemen here meet, lay hold of each other's hands 
and move them up and down. Two Easterns meet ; they 
lay their right hands on their breasts and bow gravely and 
low, saying to each other, *May peace be yours ! ' Which 
has the advantage ? Friends seeing each other after an ab- 
sence, clasp hands, than each puts his hand to his lips and 
to his forehead ; and then they kiss each other, first on the 
right cheek and then on the left, or on both sides the 
beard." 
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" But we were talking of bowing dovm to the grxmndy" said 
Dan. 

" That was the stately and ceremonious way of welcoming 
a superior. Abraham * bowed himself toward the ground' 
when the three angels came to him. Nobody in the East 
thinks himself demeaned by showing respect to others. 




Forms of Bowing. 

Sometimes this bowing to the ground was repeated three 
times. The manner of it was to drop on the knees, then 
slowly bend the body forward till the head nearly or quite 
touched the ground. Jacob repeated it seven times. As 
seven is a perfect number, that would be the perfection of 
ceremonious respect, as shown from an inferior to his 
superior." 

" Do yoo think Jacob was afraid of Esau then 1 " 

'^ I think not. I do not see how he could have been afraid, 
after the- promise made to him but an hour or two before. 
Jacob knew from his Deliverer's own lips, that he was the 
one who should prevail" 

"It is generally thought," my grandmother observed, 
"that the placing of his wives and children was in fear lest 
evil might befall the foremost." 

"I know," said my uncle; "but I do not see it. There 
could be very little difference of safety between the first and 
the last in such a small company, and in face of four hun- 
dred men. I think it was a difference of dignity, and a part 
of this ceremonious reception ; putting the best last, in the 
place of honour. And even so, it was hard enough to bear 
for most of the women and children, concerned. But 
favouritism, and jealousy, and envy^ are the natural cou&^ 
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quence of having several families in one. It is the state of 
things all over the East at the present day ; but really I do 
not think Jacob was much to be blamed for it in his own 
case/ 

"Uncle Sam/' said Liph, "it does not seem here as if 
Esau had set out with any bad intention. He was in a per- 
fectly good humour." 

"Ah, my boy, you have not learned that *a gift in secret 
pacifieth anger; and a reward in the bosom strong wrath.' 
There is hardly an Arab sheikh of the present day who 
would not be mollified by such a present as Jacob had sent. 
It was very munificent ; and of the sort of possessions most 
valuable to a man in Esau's position. There was quite a 
little flock of sheep and goats alone; four hundred and forty 
head ; and they, you know, are wealth in the East. Then, 
besides the homed cattle and the asses, there were thirty 
milch camels with their colts; truly invaluable to Esau, if 
you remember where he lived, in the midst of deserts, where 
the camel is the only traveller and the general and indis- 
pensable resource of the inhabitants. The long range of 
Mount Seir, though that has a good share of *the dew of 
heaven,' and the ' fatness of the earth,' stretches in the midst 
of limitless deserts before and behind, where the camel is 
everything. Esau might well be in a good humour." 

" Then it was the present, uncle Sam, and not the angel, 
that saved Jacob ] " Liph said. 

"By that reasoning, it would be always something else, 
and not God; for He almost always works by means. 
Whatever He promises to do for His people. He does for the 
most part by the works of nature and providence answering 
to their own earnest endeavour. The two go together. It 
is in vain to plead His promise that you shall be fed, if you 
sit still and put no corn in the ground. You will get no 
harvest so." 

" But then, if it is our work, I don't see how it is His 
work," said Liph. "I don't understand." 

"No, nor I don't," said uncle Sam; "but I know it is 
true, all the same. Jacob prayed that God would deliver 
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him from Esau ; and then he sent forward Ms present He 
never puzzled himself about how Qod would work ; but he 
always thought that angel was 'the angel that redeemed him 
from all eviL* It is written — *The king's heart is in the 
hand of the Lord, as the rivers of water : he tumeth it 
whithersoever he will.' And *when a man's ways jdease 
the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him/" 

"Well, Esau was at peace with Jacob," said Prisdlla, 
" They came to kissing and crying over one another." 

"Not at all unnatural,'' said uncle Sam, "when once 
Esau's anger was turned aside. I daresay he had something 
generous in him, for all his passionate and lawless temper." 

"I have seen people kiss," I said, "but I never saw them 
fall on each other's necks." 

"Because you never saw two Arab relations meet after a 
separation. When I went to Palmyra, I had an Arab sheikh 
to guide me ; and on the way we stopped a night at his en- 
campment. The sheikh was met immediately by his son, 
a boy of fifteen, a fine-looking fellow ; and he did just this 
very thing, Tiny. He put his hands on his father's neck, and 
kissed one cheek and then the other, and then they both 
were still for a moment, embracing, with their heads on each 
other's shoulders. I have seen such things in the West too," 
said uncle Sam. 

"Hadn't Esau and his men come on horseback?" Dan 
asked. 

"No, it is not likely; but on dromedary's back. Esau 
had dismounted to meet his brother. And then came the 
presenting of Jacob's wives and children in order ; and then 
a little polite scuffle of words about the present Esau had 
met; but Jacob wisely insisted that his brother should keep 
it. However gracious Esau might be at this moment, Jacob 
probably knew his temper was not to be depended on ; and 
the etiquette of the thing in the East is, that a present ac- 
cepted by a superior obliges him to be your friend. Jacob 
was a wise man, and never left undone what it was prudent 
to do." 
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*' Sometimes did a little more than was necessary," said 
my grandmother. 

'Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, "I do not like Jacob any- 
how ! I thought I liked him a little while ago ; but I do 
not. He keeps saying *my lord ;' and he tells Esau he had 
seen his face 'as though he had seen the face of God.* That 
could not be right." 

"I was thinking of that," said L 

"It seems going a little too far," said my uncle. "But 
it was not in Jacob's mouth what it would be in one of ours. 
You must take off three-quarters or nine-tenths to allow for 
Oriental forms of speech, Jacob's present would be extrava- 
gant, too, in America." 

" He calls it a blessing" I observed. 

"That was not a servile expression. There are fifteen 
different Hebrew words for gifts of one sort and another. . 
One means a present to a superior ; another means a present 
to an inferior; and this word, which literally meant 'bless- 
ing,' is used for gifts of compliment or affection." 

" Where did Esau want Jacob to go, when he said * Let us 
take our journey ] ' " 

" To Mount Seir, to make him a visit. "Where Jacob had 
no mind to go. And he was right, unless Esau could have 
been trusted. And Jacob knew his brother." 

" But he was not right to tell a story about it, uncle Sam," 
said I. " He said he would lead on softly until he came to 
Seir; and he never did." 

" No, he was not right. Jacob's fear overcame his faith. 
It shows what a bad thing a bad habit is. To the end of 
his life, I daresay, the habit of craft that had grown out of 
his own nature and his mother's training together, was 
never completely conquered. And here there was strong 
temptation. If he had flatly refused to go to Seir, the 
consequence might have been another burst of passion from 
Esau, and the imdoing half of what had been done. He 
was not brave enough to withstand the temptation." 

" But so soon after he had seen the angel ) " said L 

"Tiny^ the disciples were afraid even when Jesus was in 
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the boat with them. Jacob was only a man, full of human 
passion and infirmity ; cautious and timid by nature ; you 
must not be too hard upon hinL His faith was growing, 
but it was not full grown ; and it is only *by faith' that 
the saints and martyrs in all time have * wrought righteous- 
ness.'" 

"Well, I don't like him," said Priscilla. 

"He has been long set down with Abraham and Isaac in 
the kingdom of heaven/' said my uncle. 
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Nov. 10.-SUCCOTH. 

(Gen. xxxiSi. 17-19.) 

" EsAiT went back to Seir, and Jacob journeyed to Succoth," 
said Dan. "Where is Succoth? it is not on the map." 

"I wish I knew," said uncle Sam ; " but we are not sure. 
Some travellers have thought they had found it, in a place 
called SdhU, a few miles higher up the Jordan than where 
the Jabbok comes in. That place, however, is on the west 
shore ; and the Bible words, in one or two instances, sound 
very much as if Succoth had been on the east. It was in 
the Jordan valley ; that we know, and quite as likely to be 
north as south ; for the last thing Jacob wanted was to be 
near his brother. I suppose he turned back as soon as Esau 
was at a safe distance, crossed over the Jabbok again, and 
went down the glen, intenditig to pass the Jordan and put 
himself on the other side. But it was in the spring, and 
the river high yet from the melting snows on the moun- 
tains, and very likely the ford was not safe or passable for 
his flocks. In that case he would be more apt to go up 
the valley than down, to try another ford ; and there is 
another some miles up, just opposite this place that is called 

saknt. 

'*I think it is likely he went there," said uncle Sam; 
"and now, children, let us see what sort of a day's journey 
that was. At the foot of the mountains that shut in the 
Jordan valley, on both sides the river, there is a high, 
broken, ridgy plain or table-land. Two or three miles, 
more or less, from the foot of the mountains, this plain 
breaks down in a mass of cone-shaped steep hills or hillocks 
to a lower plain ; and through the midst of this, winding 
and crinkling and doubling, goes the Jordan; sometimes 
sweeping up against the steep high terrace hills on one side, 
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and then rushing off to the other; everywhere carrying with 
it a green strip on each bank about as broad as itsd^ where 
trees and flowers and canes and low undergrowth make a 
thorough jungle. That is the sort of place along which 
Jacob journeyed to SuccotL But I can hardly tell you 
what a strange place it is. It is like no other place in all 
the world.** 

'* Is there no green but that green strip along the river ? " 
I asked. 

'^ Just in the early spring there is ; but very soon it dries 
up. You see, this valley is deep down between two moun- 
tain walls of rock that shut it in ; by the time it gets to 
the Dead Sea, it is as far down in the earth as the deepest 
mine in Cornwall. The sun beats down between those two 
walls of rock with a blinding heat and glare^ and the heat 
all gathers and settles in the valley ; everything is burnt 
up ; only where the river flows, for a little strip along each 
bank, you see how things tootdd grow there if they had 
water. Even by the middle of April it is beginning to look 
very barren all over the upper and the lower plain; here 
and there you meet a patch of vegetation, perhaps a field 
of wheat or barley growing ripe, with nobody to look after 
it ; and here and there huge crops of thistles, such thistles 
as you never saw;— and such flowers as you never saw, 
either." 

"Why, uncle Sam 1" 

"Well, / never did," said my uncle, "anywhere except in 
Palestine. At that ford near S&kut, the banks slope gradu- 
ally up to the higher plain, and all over the slopes there was 
a thin growth of wild oats and grass, with low bushes, or 
hillocks covered with thistles. Under all this were the red 
flowers, in a perfect mat upon the ground; the red wind- 
flowers; but you could not see them under the tall grass 
and oats, except when there came a gust of wind down from 
the mountains and over the plain ; and as that passed over, 
bending the heads of the wild oats and grass, it laid bare 
great bands of the scarlet blossoms underneath. Wherever 
the wind swept, those dashes of scarlet passed over the 
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ground. And here and there, in the midst of the wind- 
flowers, was a patch of yellow daisies ; and at the foot of 
the hills tiiere grew a border of light purple blossoms. And 
the very thistles that flourished on other parts of the plain 
were of various kinds and very handsome. It is rank soil, 
wherever water can get to it The grass and oats and daisies 
in one place near Sakut were as high as the horses' backs ; 
and the thistles reached up to my head," 
"On horseback, uncle Sam?" 

"Yes, on horseback; and the thorn bushes looked like 
trees in an orchard. But those flowers underneath the grass 
and wild oats come early in spring; in the middle of April 
I saw them. The wheat and barley would not be growing 
ripe till a little later." 

"Why did you say the wheat and barley was without any 
one to look after it 1 " 

" Because it is so. The Arabs come down from the hills 
and sow fields of com in that rich soil ; and then they go 
away and leave it to grow. When it is ripe, about the mid- 
dle of May, they come again and harvest it; if no other 
Arabs have stolen it in the meantime. They do not stay by 
it, because it is too hot to live there. Nobody lives in the 
Jordan valley now, except the few poor people at Jericho 
still ; and a handful more, most wretched beings, and most 
degraded, who have a village and cultivate ground near the 
ruins of Zoar, on the east shore of the Dead Sea. After the 
grain is ripe and gathered in, the valley is left to its loneli- 
ness, and stillness, and withering heat, until the rains and 
the sowing time come round again." 

"When you speak of the * valley,' uncle Sam, do you mean 
the upper valley that Jacob first came to, the higher plain, 
or that lower plain where the river runs 1 " 

"I mean both. Tiny ; both make what is called the valley 
of the Jordan. It is really a valley in a valley ; for the upper 
plain is sixty feet above the other ; and in places it is one 
or two hundred feet. So it is near the ford of Sakut. The 
banks of that higher terrace on the east side rise one or two 
hundred feet High. It is all called now the Ghor ; that is 
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the name for it ; all the valley between the mountains on 
the east and the mountains on the west. In the Bible it is 
always called ' the Arabah ; ' a name given to that and to 
nothing else. Arabah means ' desert ; ' a dry waste place ; 
but when the Bible says ' the Arabah/ it always means this 
particular desert and no other. Except in two places, where 
it is used for the continuation of this same valley below the 
Dead Sea, between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba^ 
The Arabs call that the Arabah now, and this the Ghor." 

" Is it too hot to live in ] " said liph, 

« Too hot to be fit to live in." 

*'Then how did the Jericho people and the Succoth people 
do]" 

" The cities in the Arabah were always placed where there 
was an abundance of streams of water ; then by taking care 
of the water and leading it over the ground in aqueducts and 
canals, they made a perfect garden of green and fertility; 
where all sorts of things grew luxuriantly. Jericho was such 
a place ; Succoth was such a place. Under groves of trees, 
and amidst fields of green things, and water carried every- 
where, the heat of the valley would be quite another thing 
to bear. It would be very hot yet, but people could live; 
and live in luxury. Those places would be like the valley 
of Eg3rpt. But forsaken and dry, the valley is all one scorch- 
ing, blinding furnace, from early morning till evening.*' 

" Then how do you suppose Jacob got along, uncle Sami 
He must have stayed a while at Succoth, I suppose.'' 

"I suppose he could not very well help himself. I do not 
know, of course ; but I think it happened this way. That 
when he got to the ford near Sakut, he found his flocks 
could not cross it ; the river must be a good deal lower be- 
fore they could. When I crossed there the middle of May, 
it was difficult enough for horses ; the water came well up 
towards their backs. Sheep and goats could not have got 
over at alL The water was very swift running, as well as 
deep. So in that state of things Jacob would sit down be- 
fore the ford to wait for the time when he could get over." 

^* And he would build a house and booths to ahelte.t bi'o^- 
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self and his cattle from the intense heat,** said my grand- 
mother. 

"Precisely. You do not hear of his making booths for 
his cattle anywhere else ; but here they would have been in 
danger of suffering, and perhaps perishing, without some 
shelter. The same was true for himself and his family. A 
tent would not be screen enough from the sun ; so I sup- 
pose he built a rough house of trees and branches, and 
covered the roof with earth perhaps, as they do now in Pales- 
tine, to make a better shield from the heat. A tent will do 
very well if the wind blows ; but in the Ghor it is dead 
stillness ; only when the air comes in a rush down from 
some of the ravines in the mountains now and then there is 
a stir. The hottest day you ever knew in America is not 
like it. The sky seems a dome of polished brass, the heat 
comes out from it so hard and dry ; and in the brilliant light 
you can see everything. The air, or the vapour in the air, 
draws a thin blue veil over rocks and trees here ; but there 
it doesn't. Your eye goes to the mountains that are hours 
away, and finds every cleft and seam as though they stood 
near you; the rough, bare, steep crags are all a glare of 
light, with the shadows sharp and black on the sides turned 
away from the sun. You can see nothing but the glare ; if 
you could look, there are spots of hidden green and places 
of pasture tucked away in ravines and corners ; but you can- 
not stand the glare from the face of the rocks. Down to- 
wards the south the plain stretches away till you lose sight 
of it ; and the ranges of mountains gradually soften ofi^ and 
become dim in the distance; but from early morning till 
late in the day, there is nothing but that glare and heat over 
you and around you." 

" No trees, uncle Sam ? " 

" Not a tree, except where the Jordan runs." 

" Jacob's cattle would have wanted booths," I said. 

" But, sir," said Liph, " didn't you say that Sakut was on 
the western side 1 Jacob's booths must have been on the 
eastern." 

"Supposing they were," said my uncle; "that proves no- 
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thing. The city might have been built on the west of the 
ford, all the same, for the convenience of water. There is a 
delicious full fountain of water at Saklit, and plenty of 
springs near, farther north/' 

"Then what did Jacob do for water, sir, on the other 
side?" 

" Why, boy, there was always the Jordan. Through this 
hot and dry desert I have been telling you of, the Jordan 
winds and twists, carrying with it in all its windings a broad 
strip of y^etation, as broad as itself, on either hand. It 
winds east, west, north, and south by turns ; and everywhere 
along its banks is a thicket of tamarisks, and willows, and 
oleanders, with mosses, and flowers, and weeds, and creep- 
ing plants underneath; and wherever the banks are low, 
high canes come down to the water's edge in a thick jungle. 
Everywhere else all is as dry and bare as the sun can make 
it ; but here it is pretty. The willow branches dip in the 
water, and the lilies bend over, and the oleanders are rosy 
and sweet, and little white starry flowers peep out, and the 
birds ar&as happy as kings in the thick branches. Except 
during the mid-day heats, when they all hide themselves, 
and you would be glad to hear a grasshopper." 

"Then Jacob could get plenty of trees and branches to 
bmld his booths with," said Dan. 

"I should think, with all that thick shade of trees, the 
cattle would not need artificial booths," said liph. 

" Ah," said my uncle, " you do not know. Every now and 
then, under the shade of those trees, one sees the print of a 
tiger's foot ; and every now and then you start a wild boar, 
and see the cane jungle shake as he goes plunging through 
it That would not exactly do for Jacob's sheep and lambs. 
But he could get plenty of wood to build booths ; and they 
might have had a pretty little encampment there for a time. 
The mountains of Palestine were over against them; and 
nearer, the low yellow hills which make the edge of the 
upper terrace. There was the snowy top of Mount Hermon 
up in the north ; and beside them the green thicket of Jor- 
dan, sweet with flowers and sweet with the bitda «Mi^%* 
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The river makes music too. It rushes by very fast, muddy 
coloured with the wash of its banks; but it is very nice to 
bathe in, as well as to drink; and nice to hear, in that hot, 
still wilderness." 

"What makes that broad strip of green on each sideT* 
Priscilla asked. 

"I suppose, in the first place, the yearly overflow of the 
river, fertilising the ground as the overflow of the Nile does; 
and then the filtering of water through the soil, and the 
moisture in the air. I followed some wise people when I 
told you the Jordan's overflow n\eant only filling his lower 
banks; but it must be more than that When Lieutenant 
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Lynch and his party went down the river soon after the 
time when it is highest, they found branches and rubbish 
lodged away up in the branches of the overhanging trees ; 
fifteen feet high in one place. Now nothing but the water 
could have lodged them there. And nothing but a real 
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overflow of the banks would drive the wild beasts from their 
covert, as the Bible says they were driven." 

"It is very plain to me^^ said my grandmother. 

"Uncle Sam, I wish I knew about the trees and plants 
you speak of." 

" Tamarisk, hey, and cane 9 " 

" And oleander," said L 

" Why,vyou know oleander, don't you 1 Only, to be sure, 
anything at home is very different from the same thing in a 
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greenhouse. It is a large bushy shrub, that likes a good 
deal of water ; and in rich soil bears great bunches of rose- 
coloured flowers; extremely handsome and showy. In our 
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conservatories it is not a fragrant flower ; but on the banks 
of the Jordan it is sweet as well as lovely. It blossoms all 
along in the spring months and early summer. The tamarisk 
is an elegant shrub, or little tree, growing from ten to 
twenty feet high ; with small leaves and delicate spikes of 
flowers. It is very delicate and elegant, and one of the 
common trees in the southern Arabian deserts and in the 
Jordan valley. It grows in warm places of the earth. The 
branches of it sometimes droop like those of the weeping 
willow; in the waters of the Jordan they and the willow 
branches dip in together, or hang over, and with creepers 
and other growth make a thicket that shadows the stream. 
Then, wherever the banks are low, comes the canebrake, 
down to the water's edge. Those canes are sometimes culti- 
vated in England, for curiosity and ornament, as we culti- 
vate the oleander. It is a beautiful reed, something like a 
bamboo, with a thick strong stalk that is used like bamboo 
for making chairs, and canes, and fishing-rods. In wet rich 
soil, it will shoot up in one season to a height of ten or 
twelve feet; its leaves are as long and as broad as small 
swords ; and at the top there is a soft bushy head of a 
flower. A canebrake is a pretty thing, I think ; and a single 
cane growing by itself in an English pleasure-ground is a 
very Eastern-looking inhabitant. Now you know the Jor- 
dan thicket. Tiny;. only for the spring fill it full with wild 
flowers, and sweet smells, and the song of birds, and the 
gurgle of the water." 
" How long would Jacob have to wait there, uncle Sam?" 
"Supposing he waited for the waters to go down? — I 
don't know, Tiny; it would be different, different years. 
However, the Jordan does not cease to feel the effects of the 
snow streams from the mountains until June is over ; and 
the very lowest and driest point of the season is the end 
of Octobier. Long before that, probably, Jacob's sheep and 
goats, could be driven over ; and then he would go. It is 
not only the depth but the swiftness of the current that 
makes it difficult Early some morning, when the sun was 
shining on the tops of Mount Gilbo% I suppose they 
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went over and took their way up into the heart of the 
land." 
" Do you know the way they went, uncle Sam ? " 
" I suppose I do, Tiny, if they crossed by this ford ; and 
I think it is likely they did. To go to Shechem from the 
Jabbok, Jacob must have taken the wady Malih, here ; or 
the wady Ferra, or Faria, a number of miles below. And it 
deems to me more probable- that he turned northwards 
from the river Jabbok, than that he went to the south, 
nearer the track of Esau. Besides, there is the name 
SakQt still, and no other Sakut to be heard of near or far." 
"And the ruins," said Dan. 

"The ruins are not much ; no more than the remains of a 
little village ; and those only some foundations of rough 
stones. There are scarce any ruins left in Palestine, properly 
speaking ; destruction has swept the ground so often, and 
new-comers into the land have so constantly used up the old 
materials for their own fresh purposes." 
" Then perhaps Succoth was not there, in that place." 
"Perhaps not; but the absence of ruins is no proof 
against it. The name stands yet, and Stuxoth means 
'booths.' In that part of the valley the river runs dose 
under the high eastern bank. Crossing over, Jacob would 
find the low bottom plain half a mile broad, and the western 
terrace banks some hundred and fifty feet higL Going up 
by a little wady and turning south, he would come to a low 
blufl^ which is the end of a broad swell of ground stretch- 
ing from the hills half an hour farther back. On the 
point of this swell are the ruins of Sakut ; and near by, 
under a shade of wild fig-trees, is the beautiful fountain, 
which with other fountains and streams farther north 
makes the land very rich and valuable. From Sakut Jacob 
could look back at the green thicket of the Jordan which 
he had passed, with the morning light cool and clear on the 
willows and tamarisks, and the nightingales singing in the 
branches; the river itself he could not see. Down miles 
below, on the other side, is the opening of the ravine of the 
Jabbok, by which he had come down from the heights of 
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GileacL And on the other hand, looking up the great 
valley of Jezreel he could see Mount Tabor and little Her- 
xnon, and away in the far north the white snow on the real 
Hermon. And if it was as hot when he crossed as it was 
when I was there," added uncle Sam, ''it is likely he did not 
stop long to look at anything. At half-past eleven o'clock, 
luder the thick shade of those fig-trees and by that foun- 
tain of water, in the middle of May only, the thermometer 
stood at 92^ It was so fiercely hot out in the sun that the 
clump of fig-trees looked to me something like a cool vault." 

"Jacob did not know anything about Tabor and Hermon,** 
said my grandmother. " He would not look at them as you 
did.** 

"No," said my uncle. "Their history was not written. 
And what Jacob wanted was to get to Shechem with his 
flocks. A good long day's march for them, or more, though 
riders can go in nine hours. Jacob had marked the spot, no 
doubt, with his practical eye, and remembered its rich pas- 
tures and plentiful springs. His course lay up the wady 
Malih, the channel of which comes down to the Jordan, with 
a southern border of low hills, about three-quarters of a mile 
from Siikut. He could go down to that, or he could strike 
up into it by a side wady. Following up the south side of 
the broad swell of ground I spoke of, over a waving plain, all 
burnt up by that time, in half an hour he would be getting 
among the hills ; at first mere low grassy hills, and ridges, 
growing higher and rougher as he went on. Passing a warm 
spring, in a little while they would go over a low ridge into 
Wady Malih and come to some salt springs which gave the 
wady its name. Malih means 'salt;' and the water of 
these springs is warm and so salt that cattle will not drink 
it Following up the wady, in five miles from the salt- 
springs they would find a rich little plain. The wady 
sweeps round it and goes up towards the south-west, grow- 
ing shallow and open, for now it is only one of the branch 
heads of Wady Malih. From that, over a low ridge, they 
would enter a beautiful little basin in the hills. It has a 
plain, and olive groves, and a large village on one of the 
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slopes ; but no springs ; nothing but rain water in cisterns, 
nor anything better short of Wady Faria an hour distant 
All this way, you know, the flocks and herds and camels 
and cows and asses, with the riding camels mounted by the 
women and children, would have been coming up and up ; 




Caravan in Mountains. 

all the way an up-hill road ; for the valley of Shechem lies 
some twenty-five hundred feet, or near that, above the valley 
of the Jordan. The long procession must have slowly toiled 
up, winding among the hills ; until now crossing out of this 
basin, they would have to go down a dry chalky side wady 
into the great Wady Faria. But all the while the climate 
would have been growing cooler and pleasanter ; and on the 
ridge of this little basin, instead of the breathless heat and 
drought of the Jordan valley they would have the sight of 
green trees and feel the fresh breezes of the hills. Down 
the dry wady into Wady Faria ; across that, which is itself 
an open-rolling plain, cut here and there by deep "wa»t«t- 

1* 
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courses ; then np the steep road of the Wady Bidan which 
comes down from the northern end of the plain of the 
Mukhna. The waters of this wady tear along in the rainy 
season, through a wild rocky chasm, between frightful 
jagged rocks ; the road goes on one side of this chasm ; and 
at last opens out upon the sweet plain above. The villages 
on the eastern hills come beautifully into view ; Ebal and 
Gerizim raise up their heads steeply to a height of eight hun- 
dred feet or so ; and the plain stretches down past them for 
seven nules, in its peaceful luxuriance; full of grass and 
com." 

''Could Jacob's cattle have made that journey in one 
day % " my grandmother asked. 

" They might have spent a night in Wady Faria," said my 
nnde. '' There is abundant water and even a mill-stream, 
where that dry side wady comes in. Short of that^ they 
could hardly have got water." 

" Jacob came to Shalem," said Dan. " Where was that % " 

** To the east of the plain of Mukhna, if anywhere ; one of 
those villages in sight on its eastern hills. But it is more 
likely that the word ihalem here means simply ' in peace,' — 
' in safety,' — ^and not the name of anything. So seems to be 
the best judgment about it. ' Jacob came safely to the dty 
Shechem, and pitched his tent before the city ; ' that is, in 
Hebrew idiom, east of the city ; and east of the city Shechem 
we are pretty certain it was ; not east of Shalem. There 
was a change in things since Abraham had come there from 
Padan-Aram a hundred and eighty years before. It was 
only the 'place' of Sichem then ; with no very settled in- 
habitants ; now the city was built, a small city, doubtless, 
yet a city with walls and gates, up in the lovely little valley 
between the two mountains. The valley is not more than 
five hundred yards wide at the mouth. Jacob pitched his 
tent on the ground in front of that opening valley." 

"I should think people would have put the city down 
there in the plain ; and not tucked it away in the Idlls so," 
liphsaid. 

" Tou were not there," said my nnda ^ If you had been, 
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you would have seen that in that niche of the hills, in that 
long, narrow valley, there is a supply of fountains of water 
that make the place precious beyond expression. The town 
lies a mile back from the plain of Mukhna, just on the 
height of the ground — the watershed, as it is called — from 
which the ground dips a little each way, so that the streams 
from the springs run off on the east to the east, and on the 
west to the west ; and away towards the western horizon, 
down along vista, you can see the Mediterranean, and on the 
other side you just catch the heights of Qilead. Around 
and in the town the people say there are eighty springs. It 
is a sort of little paradise. Gardens of vegetables and 
forests of fruits ; and the sound of running water, and the 
singing of innumerable birds; and the soft, vapoury air 
that makes the hillsides and the distances look blue and 
purple and hazy at morning and evening ; unlike the dry, 
clear, colourless heat of the most part of Syria. ' The land 
of Syria^' the prophet Mohammed said, ' is beloved by Allah 
beyond all lands ; and the part of Syria which he loveth 
most is the district of Jerusalem, and the place which he 
loveth most in the district of Jerusalem is the mountain of 
NablousJ You would have put the city just where the first 
builders put it, liph, and where it has been ever since, in 
the midst of those fountains. All of them, except three, 
flow off towards the west ; and as I said, the place is a forest 
of orchards. Not only olives and. vines, but pomegranates 
and oranges and. figs and widnuts and mulbervies and apri- 
cots." 

'* There was a man Shechem, and a city Shechem/' said 
Idph. 

"One of them perhaps took name from the other. It 
is as likely to have been the man; for Shechem means 
'shoulder' or * ridge;' and the town lies so, on the slopes 
of Mount Gerizim. The Hivites were thera A colony of 
them was settled on the hills in the centre of Palestine; 
though the main body of that tribe of Canaan's sons had 
their home farther north, in Lebanon; and tnder Mount 
Hermon, and stretching on to the valley of the Qtoii^^ 
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. They were a peaceable people, given to trade and quiet 
occupations; and they made no difficulty whatever of 
letting Jacob settle in their neighbourhood. Jacob was 
rich and peaceable too, and they hoped good of such a 
neighbour. So he bought a * parcel of a field' from Hamor 
the prince of the tribe; in the plain of Mukhna, just 
opposite the opening of the valley of Shechem. And here 
is another difference and progress of affairs to be noted 
since Abraham's time. Two hundred years back all the 
land was free ; there was no settled occupation ; Abraham 
pitched where he liked. But his grandson found it neces- 
sary to purchase a piece of ground. How large it was, we 
do not know ; it may have been a great part of the plain ; 
but there at any rate Jacob dug his well, at the foot of Mount 
Qerizim." 

"But I thought he was going home to Isaac," said L 

"I think he was afraid of Esau, Tiny. He was in no 
haste to go farther south. His mother was dead, you know ; 
he had never been his father's favourite ; there was no par- 
ticular attraction for him in Beersheba." 

"Uncle Sam," said Liph, "he paid a hundred pieces of 
money for his field. Then he did not weigh the silver rings, 
as Abraham did ] " 

"Yes, Liph, he must. There was no coined money at 
that time. The very earliest coined money we know of was 
not till something like ten hundred years after; and that 
was made by the Grecian cities in Asia Minor. There is 
no mention of such a thing in Palestine before Ezra's time. 
No ; money was weighed out in gold and silver rings still 
in Egypt ; and the money of Egypt and Canaan was alike; 
and probably the money of Assyria too. The word called 
a * piece of money' here and in the last chapter of Job, is a 
Hebrew word which means a * lamb.' " 

"Then it might have been a coin with the figure of a 
lamb," said Liph, eagerly. 

"It might, but it wasn't. Wiser people than you have 
thought so; but there could not have been coined money 
MDODg the rude nations of Palestine before it was known 
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in Egypt and Babylon. No ; I hold the meanmg to have 
been this. A lamb was taken for a standard of value ; so 
much weighed money was said to be equal to a lamb ; and 
in speaking short, that would soon be called a 'lamb ; ' don't 
you see ? Now at the present day, in Darfoor and Kordofan 
a piece of cotton cloth is held to be equal to a sheep. In 
the time of Solon a bushel and a half of com was taken for 
the same thing ; the value of a dheep. Homer says that 
such and such things are the same as the value of an ox. 
So I suppose *a hundred lambs' meant simply the toorth 
of a hundred lambs. It would be an easy way of reckon- 
ing. In Hebrew, for long after, the word that meant sUver 
meant also * money ' — as it is in French now. And you re- 
member also, that the money weights of Egypt and Assyria 
were cast in the form of animals." 

'* What puzzles me," said Dan, "is what Jacob could want 
of a weU, in the midst of so many springs." 

"Maybe he did not dig it," said liph. "You cannot be 
sure, can you, uncle Sam ? " 

"Somebody dug it," said uncle Sam; "and therefore 
somebody wanted it. The well is there. And nobody 
could have wanted it, except a person who was situated 
just like Jacob ; who had land in the plain, but no right in 
the valley between the mountains where the springs are. 
Only a couple of hundred yards from the well, one of those 
springs bursts out, near a wretched little Arab hamlet 
called £el§,t. Half a mile farther there is another, Ain 
Depneh; both of them large and plentiful Yet so near 
this supply, somebody thought it good to dig a well in the 
solid rock, a hundred and five feet deep and nine feet across. 
It shows you what I have told you before ; that in the East 
water is more precious than land. People do not quarrel 
about pasture ; there is enough of it ; but the springs and 
wells are jealously kept. In the rich plains of the Hauran 
now, the Druses let the Arabs pasture their flocks at will ; 
but they do not suffer them to come near the springs." . 

" Where is that, uncle Sam ? — the Hauran 1 " 

" A district lying east of Bashan and Gilead. So Ja.cQ\s^ 
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being a peaceable man, would not depend even on the 
f aantain of Bel^t close by Mm ; or could not ; and dug his 
own well for the supply of his flocks and camels. It is on a 
spur from Mount Gerizim, that runs out past the opening 
of the valley ; the ground lies perhaps twenty feet higher 
than the plain leveL" 

" But still, uncle Sam, how do you know that Jacob dug it V 

"In the time of our Lord, and down to that time, the 
nation of the Jews had kept the tradition and the name of 
it, * Jacob's well,' it was called; and well-known. Two 
and a half centuries later than when John wrote, it is 
spoken of again by a Church historian; and it has been 
visited and known ever since. It is one of the few little 
spots in Palestine about which there may be said to be no 
doubt." 

"Did you see it, uncle Sam ? " 

"I saw what there is to be seen, Tiny; it is not much 
now. A large, vaulted chamber, ten feet square, has been 
by somebody built over the real mouth of the well ; the arch 
has broken in, and now there is just a sort of pit in the 
ground, partly filled with blocks of stone which cover the 
well's mouth. I did scramble down into it, for this vault 
was below the surface of the ground ; and among the stones 
I found two openings through which I could let down a tin 
bottle. I tried one and then the other, and to my delight 
fetched up some water ; some of the water of which Jacob 
drank himself and his servants and his cattle, three thou- 
sand six hundred years ago." 

" You must have had a long line, uncle Sam 1 " 

" Seventy-five feet Long ago, in 1697, the well was thirty 
feet more in depth ; but so many travellers have amused 
themselves with throwing in stones to see how deep it was, 
that they have brought it up to that." 

" Was the water nice, uncle Sam 1 " 

"It seemed to me as somebody has described it. Tiny; 
soft as oil and sweet as honey. It is perfectly clear and de- 
licious." 

''Jacob did not build that vault ? " said LipL 
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''No, that has been done in later times doubtless, out of 
superstitious regard. Once the Christians used to celebrate 
mass in the vault A church was built over the well after 
that; the ruins of it lie around. Twenty-three years ago, 
the vault was not broken in. An opening was in the top 
small and covered with large stones ; but people could get 
in and stand around the real mouth of the welL A young 
man was let down into the shaft once quite to the bottom, 
to look for a Bible that somebody had dropped. He lit a 
fire of dry sticks on the bottom, for there was then scarce 
any water; and the whole shMt could be seen by the party 
looking from the top. It is cut smooth in the solid rock 
all the way down. It was a work of great labour ; it speaks 
for Jacob's command of men and means, as well as for the 
preciousness of water in Eastern lands. No doubt he was 
recognised already for a rich and powerful man ; and that 
was one reason why the Hivites of Shechem were willing to 
have him for a neighbour." 

".A piece of that plain would never have been enough for 
all Jacob's cattle, I should think," said Friscilla 

"Enough to dig the well, and to grow corn, and to pitch 
the encampment. For pasture, the cattle would be led all 
over the hills and valleys of the surrounding country. The 
land was large enough, as Hamor remarked to his people ; 
and it is even quite possible that the purchase of a parcel 
may have been just for the sake of digging the well How- 
ever, it was a large parcel ; maybe it was a great piece of the 
plain. Children, we must wait for another day before we 
talk about what drove Jacob away from Shechem." 

"Uncle Sam," said I, "you said, in Darfoor a piece of cot- 
ton cloth is reckoned for as much as a sheep ; where is Dar- 
foor?" 

"A country in Central Africa, Tiny; and Kordofan is 
another lying east of it. Both of them inhabited partly by 
negroes and partly by Arabs. Caravans go down there from 
Egypt and Nubia carrying articles of European manufacture, 
and bring back copper, and iron, and camels, and ivory, and 
feathers, and slaves." 
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''To go back a little farther," said my grandmothar,— **! 
was thinkiiig that Jeremiah must have been looking at the 
▼alley of Jordan, or most have had it in his mind, when he 
wrote those words in the sevoiteenth chapter of his prophe- 
ciesL Tom to them, Dan, — ^the fifth yeirse." 

Dan opened and read : 

'"Thos saith the Lord ; Cursed be the man that trosteth 
in man, and maketh flesh lus arm, and whose heart depart- 
eth from the Lord. For he shall be like the heath in the 
desert, and shall not see when good cometh ; bnt shall in- 
habit the parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land and 
not inhabited 

'''Blessed is the man that trosteth in the Lord, and whose 
hope the Lord is. For he shall be as a tree planted by the 
waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the river, and 
shall not see when heat cometh, bat het leaf shall be green ; 
and shall not be careful in the year of drought, neither shall 
cease from yielding fruit' " 

"There you have the two sorts of lives," said my uncle. 
"You can think of the withered Jordan plain, and of the 
rich green thicket by the river ; and choose which you will 
havei" 
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Nov. 11.— THE ROAD FROM SHECHEM. 

(Genesis xxxiii. 20; xxziv.-zxxvi) 

"It seems to me/' said Dan, when we were all gathered next 
day ; "it seems to me that Jacob was for ever getting into 
trouble." 

"It was very much so," said my uncle, as he pushed the 
logs on the fire and made them blaze up. 

"Some people seem to have so much harder time in the 
world than other peopla" 

" Some people are not like good children," said my uncle; 
" and a few people are. But the others give the Lord, so to 
speak, a great deal of trouble with their education. They 
do not trust Him and follow Him with simple eyes ; but are 
always running after some plan of their own, or building on 
some foundation of their own choosing. *They have for- 
saken me, the fountain of living waters, and hewn them out 
cisterns ; broken cisterns, that can hold no water.' So until 
they give up that^ of course they have a hard time. Possibly 
Jacob was one of that sort. We cannot judge one another." 

" Nor one another's trials, " added my grandmother. " We 
cannot always see who has the hardest time." 

" No," said my uncle. ** But this is always true — * He that 
believeth on me shall never thirst.' There is satisfaction as 
soon as we come to the Fountain ; and if God's children will 
go on making cisterns for themselves, He will break up these 
cisterns ; until they give it up. We are all apt to do it, at 
one time or another." 

" But what was Jacob doing at Shechem ? " I asked. 

" I don't know, my dear; I am talking in general, and not 
judging him. What he was certainly doing, was living on 
the fat of the land and getting rich. There was an eight or 
nine years of peace and prospering ; during which his chil- 
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dren were growing np and growing strong, and his flocks 
pastured on all the hills and valleys without disturbance. 
Jacob was contented, and did not care to go nearer Esau ; 
and this quiet time lasted till Joseph was some thirteen or 
fourteen years old, and Beubeu and Simeon must have been 
nineteen or twenty, or more. The gay time of Joseph's boy- 
hood was spent among those hills. No doubt he learned to 
know every inch of the plain and all the "paths over the bor- 
dering heights, and the craggy chasm of Wady Bidan, and 
the rich pastures of Wady Faria, and many another wady, 
near and far. And many a time he went to the top of Ebal 
and Gerizim, and knew all the view from them. I have no 
doubt his thoughts often went back to that view long after, 
when he was living in Egypt, and could hardly get sight of 
a hill except afar o£ How he must have gone back in spirit 
to the rough rocks of Ebal, gray and bare, with a few olives 
taking root in spots, and prickly pear the commonest other 
growth. And Gerizim is about as bleak-looking, only it has 
a well-watered, fruitful ravine coming down beyond the 
town, and there is some table-land on the top which is culti- 
vated more or less. In those days, probably, it was sought 
only for pasturage. But the view from the top Joseph 
could never forget. Even I cannot ; and he had seen it a 
hundred times. Especially at evening it is lovely. The set- 
ting sun strikes full on the mountains of Gilead in the east ; 
you catch the red glow from them thirty miles away ; thoy 
are in plain view. At your feet lies the little plain, a patch- 
work of rich colour. There is the dark warm-coloured soil 
in spots ; and spots of the soft green where young com is 
springing; then there is the silvery gray of olives, and the 
diflferent gray of the rocks that come to the surface ; and 
farther your eye goes into the piisty purple and blue of the 
hills beyond. Then to the west, here and there one catches 
the sight of the Mediterranean water, and bits of the plain 
of Sharon; and away, away in the north, beyond all the 
green hills that edge the plain and stretch on into the dis- 
tance, rises the far-off white cone of Mount Hermon/' 
''Joseph must have remembered it when he was living in 
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the flat meadow-land of the valley of the Nile,*' said my 
grandmother. "And his father's love." 

"Yes," said my uncle. **He was like a little sheikh, I 
suppose, among his brothers ; even dressed in a style which 
set him above them." 

** Because he was BachePs child 1 " said Priscilla. 

''And because he was the youngest; and no doubt be- 
cause also, as he grew older, he was so beautiful a boy, and 
so noble and fine-tempered. But he paid the price of being 
a favourite. Leah's children, and Bilhah's, and Zilpah*s, all 
joined to hate him, with bitter hate and envying. But the 
boy only half knew it, or else it sat light upon him so long 
as he had his father's eye and ear, and was the little prince 
of the encampment. I suppose it was in the gaiety of his 
heart that he told his brothers his dream about the sheaves 
of corn." 

"/ should not have liked that," said liph, "if I had been 
one of the others." 

" Nonsense 1 " said Priscilla. "A dream is only a dream." 

"In those days, however," said my uncle, "it was often 
more than a dream. I think a little fear mixed with his 
brothers' scorn, and that made them hate him all the worse. 
They could not speak peaceably to him. However, in the 
boyish innocence of his heart, maybe with a spice of mis- 
chief, he told them his next dream. The dream was odd 
enough to tempt a boy to tell it, even if he had known how 
imprudent it was. Perhaps his father did know, for he re- 
buked the boy. 'What is this dream that thou hast 
dreamed? Shall I, and thy mother, and thy brethren in- 
deed come to bow down ourselves to thee to the earth?* 
But Jacob knew the dream might be a foretelling of truth 
nevertheless ; and Joseph's brothers probably had a super- 
stitious fear of it ; for they envied him, and hated him the 
more for his dreams and for his words." 

"I thought it was afterwards that Joseph had those 
dreams," said my grandmother ; "not in Shechem." 

"I cannot tell," uncle Sam said. "It was like a boy to 
repeat them; and Rachel died just after the family left 
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SheehenL I hardly think Jacob would have spoken ai 
Leah as Joseph's mother." 

^ There were not eleven stars till Benjamin was boniy" 
said my grandmother. 

^The eleven stars were prophetical. How they were 
understood at the time is nothing to the poipose. The 
eleventh may have been held to be Leah, or Dinah. How- 
ever, the main point is the state of feeling among the 
brothers ; which dated, it may be, from the very day when 
Jacob put Bachel and Joseph hindmost, in the place of dig- 
nity, at the meeting with Esaa; maybe from earlier yet. 
But Jacob himself was prosperously growing rich. It is 
written of some people, — * Because they have no changes, 
therefore they fear not God.' That was not exactly his 
case ; for he had built an altar to ' the Gk>d of Israel ; ' show- 
ing that he remembered his deliverance and his new name 
and the reason for his name. And yet, in his very family, 
there were strange gods worshipped, and magic and charms 
were believed in ; Jacob was not ignorant of it, and he did 
not hinder it. Unlike Abraham, of whom the Lord had 
said, ' I know him, that he will command his children and 
his household after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord.' And so, perhaps, the break-down came. 

" The elder sons of Jacob had grown to be young men, 
and little Joseph and Dinah were about thirteen or four- 
teen ; that is, Dinah was a young lady. In the East, girls 
are often married at thirteen or fourteen. Word came one 
day to the encampment that this little daughter of the 
household had been carried off by the young prince of 
Shechem, and was in his house. Dinah had gone out to 
see some of her acquaintances among the Hivite girls, or to 
look on at one of their festivals most likely ; and she herself 
had been watched and admired and seized upon and kept a 
prisoner. When the news came, Jacob's sons were in the 
field with the cattle ; and it was like his prudent and patient 
nature to be quiet and take no steps until they came in. 
But it was not long thus ; ill news flies fast ; and this soon 
brought them, burning with anger and rage, out of the 
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field and home to consult what they should do. They be- 
haved in the whole story exactly like a family of Arabs at 
the present day. It is the custom among them that a 
woman's brothers, more than anybody else, should take up 
and revenge a wrong done her. More than her father, if 
she is an unmarried woman ; more than her husband, if she 
is married. Because she is of their blood, they reckon it 
their affair rather than his. And you see that Jacob left 
the matter a good deal in his sons' hands. I presume they 
would have been unmanageable if he had not. 

** In the meanwhile, the young chief, Shechem, had done 
what he ought to have done in the first place ; and asked 
his father to get the consent of Dinah's father that she should 
be his wifa He seems to have meant well, notwithstanding 
the lawlessness wh^'ch he shared with his people and with 
the time; and he heartily loved little Dinah. So Hamor 
came out to Jacob and his sons at their encampment. Her^ 
is Eastern custom. It is not Shechem that comes to sue 
for his wife, but he gets his father to sue for him. Hamor 
was a great man in the tribe. That branch of the Hivites 
was called the Bene-Hamor, even during his lifetime ; and 
he was dignified with the title of Abi-Shechem—* father of 
Shechem;' just as you read afterwards of the 'father of 
Gilead' and the * father of Kirjath-jearim.' It was a way of 
designating the chief man or builder of a city or tribe. 
Hamor came and made his propositions. If Dinah's rela- 
tions would join hands with the Hivites, the rich country 
around would be theirs ; they could improve it at their will, 
and trade and get rich. The young chief, Shechem, for his 
part oflfered any * dowry and gift ' they would ask. Here is an 
Eastern custom we have talked about. * Dowry ' meant the 
property bestowed on the bride; 'gift' is another word, 
used for the articles presented to her father and brothers on 
the occasion of her betrothal. It was not Jacob, you see, 
but Jacob's sons, that answered these proposals ; and they 
answered deceitfully. They could not join with the Hivites, 
they said, unless the Hivites would be like the children of 
Israel and be circumcised. 
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^Tbete foand Hke liaog^ttj tcnns; but it would seem 
thai Jaeoi/s hadij had become ao rkh and powexful b^this 
time tiiat tbeir f nendaldp was worth conrtiii^ Hamor and 
Htntebeta thought the answer good. Now to propose the 
matt^ to the men of their tribe, they did not call a public 
assembly or pot op notices (v send a town crier ; 'they came 
mito the gate of tiieir dty.' Shechem was a fortified town ; 
and in the wide entrance-way, between flanking towers or 
tmder a deep archway of the thick wall, where everybody 
went oot and in, and hmnged and gossipped and met for 
business and news, there Hamor and Shechem took their 
stand and told their errand in the ears of the peopla 
Shechem cared only about Dinah; but other arguments 
were necessary with the tribe. Hamor represented that 
these strangers in the plain had great riches of flocks and 
cattle, and that there was land enough; and if the ELivites 
agreed to an alliance with them on the terms proposed, all 
that riches would in the end fall into their hands. And so 
great was Jacob's wealth, spread out on the hills and valleys 
before them, that the people caught at the bait Then 
Dinah's brothers took their opportunity; came into the 
city one day when nobody expected any harm ; and with 
the fury and suddenness of their attack, and in the unreadi- 
ness of the inhabitants, managed to kill every man and boy 
of them before an arm could be raised in successful opposi- 
tion. Hamor and Shechem especially were cared for by their 
swords. Dinah was taken oilt of Shechem's house and 
brought home ; every woman and child was kept for a slave ; 
every house was stripped of all worth carrying away ; and 
the sheep and oxen and asses, that which was in the city 
and that which was in the field, the whole wealth of the 
Bene-Hamor, the sons of Jacob took to themselves. It was 
specially Simeon and Levi that did this wild work. They 
may have had servants to help them, but none of their 
brothers unless some younger ones." 

'* Keuben was the oldest,*' said Dan. 

*' He was the oldest, and unscrupulous enough ; but he 
jMimi to have been of a more generous and gentle temper 
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than most of the others. However, Simeon and Levi were 
no worse than Arab young men would be at this very day. 
I could tell you a story as bad as this, of things that hap- 
pened in a Turcoman tribe in the north of Syria, Turco- 
mans are not Arabs, but the story will do for both. A 
young man and young woman in the tribe were attached to 
each other and had been betrothed. Now a betrothal, per- 
haps I told you, was as sacred as a marriage; the parties 
were reckoned as man and wife; as they were among the 
Jews afterwards ; and yet they were not expected to have 
anything to do with each other until the wedding had been 
publicly solemnised. Among these Turcomans the rule was 
so strict that a word or a kiss passing between the parties 
would be thought a terrible disgrace. These unlucky lovers 
chanced to meet each other one evening near the tents, 
and stopped a moment to speak. The brothers of the girl 
saw it, and the next minute were rushing towards them 
with their guns in their hands. The young man fled ; they 
only lodged one musket ball in him ; but the poor girl had 
five balls poured into her ; and not content with that, her 
brothers took their daggers to finish the work, and left her 
for dead, where the dogs might dispose of her." 

" And wasn't she dead 1 " 

" No. The story is a little romance, but it is given on the 
word of a very respectable Dutch merchant who lived at 
Aleppo and knew all the parties; and many other people in 
Aleppo had heard of it. No, the girl was not dead. Her 
betrothed husband went to the chief of a neighbouring tribe, 
who was his friend and powerful, and asked of him help to 
save his wife's body. He came back with a strong party, 
and found that she was still living. Then he went to her 
brothers and asked the reason of their behaviour. They an- 
swered, they could not let their sister live after she had so 
dishonoured hersell He asked leave to take her body that 
he might give it burial That roused their suspicions, and 
they were rushing out again to finish their work ; but backed 
by his troop of horse the young man threatened them with 
death if they stirred The girl was safely carried away, ten« 
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derly oursed and taken care of ; and finally lived to be mar- 
ried to her husband and be happy." 

" But, uncle Sam, Dinah was not killed, was she 1 " 
" I suppose not. Nothing more is known of her." 
" What horrid wild people ! " said Priscilla 
" So were most of the tribes and nations of the old world. 
And even now, my girl, 'the dark places of the earth are full 
of the habitations of cruelty.' You will know by and by 
what that word, the * Prince of Peace,' means." 

''The next chapter begins about something quite differ- 
ent," said liph. 
"Not at all; it goes straight on." 
"Why, it is about Jacob's going to Bethel, sir." 
"Very well ; don't you see that he would not dare to stay 
any longer at Shechem ? The little colony of Hivites that 
had built the city and lived in it, his sons had wiped them 
clean out of the land. It is true that the nearest neighbour 
colonies of Hivites seem to have been some number of miles 
to the south; but among the other tribes of the country 
around, of course Jacob's family had made themselves a 
very bad name. Then, besides that, they were rich enough 
to tempt an enemy, and weak enough to be an easy prey. 
With great reason Jacob trembled for his life and family and 
all that he had. The pastures of Mukhna and Wady Faria 
were no longer safe for his flocks ; and it was impossible to 
tell how soon they themselves might be set upon. It was a 
time of great distress and perplexity ; for the question was, 
what to do ? 

"And then, no doubt, in his utter dismay and doubt, 
Jacob fled to the help and counsel that had so often been 
good to him ; and then he got it. * Call upon me in the day 
of trouble ; I will deliver thee ; and thou shalt glorify me.' 
It is the everlasting promise. But he got a command as 
well as help. The Lord put Jacob in the way at once of 
safety, and of whole-hearted dependence and obedience. 
' Arise, go up to Bethel, and dwell there ; and make there 
an altar unto God, that appeared unto thee when thou fled- 
dest from the face of Esau thy brother.' In that old place. 
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where he promised to be the Lord's servanji, and set up the 
pillar and poured oil on it, now let him come and be as good 
as his word. * When thou vowest a vow unto Gk)d, defer 
not to pay itj for He hath no pleasure in fools.'" 

" But I thought Jacob futd kept that old vow,** said Dan. 

'* Did Jacob think so % Does his action look like it ? The 
first thing he does is to require all his people to give up their 
false gods." 

"But Jacob had not been an idolater." 

" He had winked at idolatry. And half work is never the 
Lord's work ; and as soon as a man's conscience is wakened 
up, he begins to know that. Jacob told his people no doubt 
what command and encouragement he had received; and 
then he said, 'Now I am going to Bethel to serve God, who 
has taken care of me and helped me in trouble; let us carry 
nothing in our hands to displease Him. Give up all your 
false gods and charms of enchantment,* and be. dean, and 
dress yourselves fair and new, and let us go to Bethel, and I 
will build my altar.' Here is repentance, yon see ; and the 
purpose of more faithful living; and here is a certain feel- 
ing, too, of the purity, outward and mward, that the God of 
Bethel calls for in His service. *Be clean, and change your 
garments.' But how to be really clean, Jacob did not know. 
He could wash his body with pure water; but the 'heart 
sprinkled from an evil conscience ' — ah, children, it is a great 
thing to haVe heard the glad tidings of that" 

"Were there any more false gods in the encampment than 
KacheFs teraphim I" 

" Certainly, plenty of them. The gods of the foreigrver 
they are called. Those were, probably, the gods of the 
Hivites, near whom Jacob had been living, or of the Canaan- 
ites round about. The delusions of their idolatry were very 
catching, and very sure to creep in where there was much 
intercourse. But now, in this time of great danger and ex- 
posure, it seems Jacob was able for once to command the 
obedience of his followers. They gave him all their idols, 
and even pulled off their ear-rings and gave them too. These 
ear-rings were amulets; supposed to protect the wearers 
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against witchcraft and the low powers of nature; to keep 
them from sickness, and the evil eye, and magical in* 
fluences." 

"If they believed that, it must have been very hard to 
give them up," said liph. 

"What are the low powers of nature] " said L 

« Nothing ; but 
they were thought to 
be powers residing 
in rivers, and stones, 
and stars, and trees, 
and animals, and a 
multitude of like 

things. Did you never read of the genii of 
the Arabian Nights ? the power that dwelt 
in a mountain or a river, or that was by en- 
chantment bound to a ring or a lamp ? Magic 
was the way of dealing with these powers, 
of getting command of them or protection 
from them; you have read of that too. 
Queer figures and strange forms of words 
were thought to be useful ; and so you see 
these ear-rings sometimes in the form of a 
deadly snake's head, or of a wheel ; or with 
the head of a calf, or what looks like a 
toad's head. Or else they were plain rings 
or stones with mysterious words or char- 
acters engraved on them." 

" You see them, uncle Sam 1 *• 

" Ancient Egyptian amulets — many — 
have been found. Tiny ; and the like things | 
are worn yet in the East; and the same 
stories believed in. The Arabs told me of 
a hidden treasure at Assouan, the ancient 
Syene, which is guarded by an enormous 
serpent Every night, when the stars are in a particu- 
lar position, the serpent comes out from the caves v^here 
tite treasvae is, to go down to the Nile to drink; but he 
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wears on his head such a dazzling bright light that no- 
body can look at it to follow him. He comes and drinks, 
and goes back again. The treasure belonged, they say, in 
old times, to a miserly king ; who, going to the wars, gave 
it to the care of a magician who was his friend. The 
magician was set upon by the king's relations, and killed, 
and changed into this serpent ; and he has guarded the trea- 
sure ever since." 

"Does anybody believe such stuff? " said Liph. 

" Certainly. When Mr Belzom was searching for antiqui- 
ties in Egypt, the governor of a certain province told him 
there were many there, but they could not be taken away, 
for they were enchanted; and he went on to give an in- 
stance. Six miles off, he said, in the mountains, there was a 
large gold ring fastened in the rock. Nobody could get it 
out. Some of his soldiers once took a cannon there, and 
fired balls at it ; but with no effect. They were giving it up 
and coming away, when somebody who had been eating a 
cucumber threw a bit of it at the ring. Immediately, down 
came the ring to the ground. Of course, it had been fixed 
there by enchantment ; and the only thing to dissolve the 
charm was a hit of cucumber rind ! " 

''Uncle Sam, it is too ridiculous for anything." 

"Then talking of amulets— Mrs Belzoni had a pain in her 
side. Another Turkish governor, whom she had befriended, 
and who therefore desired to befriend her, said she could be 
quickly cured of that And to cure her, three triangular 
pieces of paper were cut— as large as your hand. Prissy— and 
some Arabic words written on them ; and a bit of skin of a 
lamb, which had been sacrificed at one of the great Moslem 
feasts, was brought, and something written also on that 
This bit of lambskin Mrs Belzoni was directed to lay on the 
aching spot ; and of the three pieces of paper she was to tie 
one to her forehead and one to each ear." 

" And those were amulets 1 " 

"Those were amulets. Almost all ancient nations used 
them. Jacob's own descendants were greatly given to belief 
in magic in long after times. However, this time the 
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eharms were given up. Jacob buried the idols and the 
amulets together ^ under the oak which was by Shechem.' 
It seems there was a particular tree, known, for its rare size 
and beauty probably, as the oak of Shechem ; it was very 
likely the identical tree under which Abraham had pitched 
his tent two hundred years before, at ' the place of Shechem.' 
Ton can see how great trees were marked and known, in a 
country which had few of them. The valley was empty 
now, and Jacob could get to the oak. Near three hundred 
years later, when the children of Israel came into the land, 
remembering the story, I suppose some curious ones dug and 
found the amulets ; and two hundred years later still, 'the 
oak of the enchantments' is mentioned as at Shechem.** 

^I should think they might have staid in Shechem, when 
the place was all clear," said liph. 

"Why they were afraid," said Frisdllai 

** And they were bid to go to Bethel," added my unde. 

"Uncle Sam, the people round about were all idolaters^ 
weren't they]" 

"AIL" 
. "Then what does it mean, that 'the terror of God' was 
upon themi They did not know about Jacob's God." 

" It means, the terror which God sent. God sends fear 
as well as favour, where it pleases HiuL There was no 
reason for it in the facts of the case ; the people of the 
cities round about could have swallowed up Jacob and all 
his force ; yet they dared not stir. So it often befell the 
enemies of God's people. 'Fear and dread shall fall upon 
them; by the greatness of thine arm they shall be as still 
as a stone.' You see what good safety they are in, who 
dwell in God's protection. Without a hand being lifted, 
he can send a rumour or a fear, that will do the whole work. 
So nobody pursued after Jacob ; and he came in. peace to 
Luz, That was the old name of the city. The place Jacob 
had named Bethel, but the city of course did not change 
its name until his children were in possession of it And 
here Jacob built an altar and offered sacrifice now, remem- 
bering and renewing his old vow. His sons saw the whole 
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transaction. They saw the sacrifice killed, they heard the 
thanksgiving offered ; and they learned the story of the 
place and the name which Jacob had given it 'Fiom that 
time its sacredness was never forgotten. It was the place 
where God had spoken with their father*'* 

'* Gk)d spoke to him again here now," said Priseilla. 

"Jacob was greatly favoured/' said my grandmother. 
'* How many times he saw his Lord ! " 

"It shows, human and faulty as he was, that his faith was 
true, and his repentance ; and that he was a very child of 
God." 

"It shows another thing," my grandmother added, — "or 
the whole story shows it; what the words mean which we 
read so often afterwards— t^ God of Jacob, They mean, 
^ one who can have compassion on the blind and on them 
that are out of the way.' Think of Jacob's ignorance, and 
then his wandering, and his want of faith ; and yet th6 un- 
failing patience and care and gentleness of the Lord to him ; 
by severe trials bringing him back, and th^n comforting and 
encouraging him with the most precious mercy. 'The Qod 
of Jacob' he is called; and there is no 'shadow of turning' 
in him." 

"I want you to remember," said my unde, "before we 
leave this place, what was the speech and meaning of sacri- 
fices. They meant three things, and in figurative language 
they said them. 

"First, *I thank the Lord.' The gift of a portion of 
the person's property showed that It was an offering of 
thanks. 

"Second, 'I am the Lord's servant' The consuming of 
the gift on the altar showed and spoke that It meant that 
even so the worshipper gave himself to be wholly used in 
the Lord's way. ^ 

"The third thing was, 'I am a sinner, but I trust in the 
Lord.' The first two meanings could be shown with com 
and fruits. But when an innocent living creature was 
brought and its life-blood made to flow on the altar or 
before it, that was a confession that the offerer was hims^ll 
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worthy of death and needed deliverance ; and in those wh6 
believed God it was a pleading of His promise and an ezpres- 
fiion of tmst in the coming Deliverer." 

''And what was it, nncle, to those who did not believed 

''What it is to the heathen now; an endeavour to atone 
for their sins with the blood of bulls and goats." 

"Then, sir, wouldn't it do more harm than good ? " 

"That was at the choice of those before whom the truth 
tod the promise were laid. Even the Qospel, liph, the 
'good news* of life, is* death to those who refuse it But 
God's gifts are all good, my boy, and His commandments all 
pure." 

"Uncle Sam, it says, 'God went up from him in the place 
where he talked with him.' " 

"Yes, Tiny. It was not a dream, or merely thoughts and 
words put into his mind. He saw his Lord." 

"Jesus?" 

"Who else? He was the God of Jacob. 'The Father 
no man hath seen, or can see ; the only-begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.' He 
has made God known to us; he was beginning then to 
make Him known. But as yet, all the name that Jacob 
knew for him was *God Almighty;' and all his knowledge 
— ^it is hard to remember how little it was." 

"I do not see," said Liph, "how a 'company of nations' 
were to spring from Jacob. He was only the father of the 
Jews." 

"There were a company of nations of them. Twelve, 
thirteen tribes, were banded together in one; but they 
might have made separate nations like the nations round 
about. Six hundred thousand fighting men came out of 
Egypt, a few generations only after this time ; they were a 
great multitude in later years. Besides that Christ came 
of the seed of Jacob according to the flesh ; and all the . 
people of Christ are the real and true children of Israel. 
A 'company of nations' they will be, when they are 
gathered out of every people, and kindred, and tongue, and 
nation.^* 
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^ Jacob set up a pillar again," said Friscillai 

''The one he had set up near thirty years before, was yery 
likely fallen or overthrown ; or else was not tall and marked 
enough to suit his purpose. Now, with more strength at 
command, a pillar could be raised that would stand. It was 
only a rough stone, you know ; but Jacob poured oil on it 
to consecrate it, — to set it apart as a solemn witness-stone; 
and he poured a drink offering on it. That was wine." 

"What for]" 

*^ Oil means setting apart, and wine means joy. The drink 
offering of wine was a token of hearty agreement and rejoic- 
ing in what had been done. It said, 'I am glad, — ^I am 
willing, — ^I agree.'" • 

"Jacob might well be glad, I think," I said. 

"He needed this comfort, too; for sorrow was at hand. 
But you must notice that before they left Bethel Bebecca's 
old nurse died, and was buried under a tree. It is plain 
that Bethel was not so bare a spot then as now. And yet, 
every large oak was so much alone and so notable, that it 
might be known by name. This one was called the ' oak of 
tears.' It probably stood down in one of the valleys, and 
Jacob's pillar and altar on the rocky hill; for Deborah's 
grave was * beneath Bethel' " 

"It was making a great deal of a nurse," said Lipk 

"A nurse was reckoned one of the chief members of the 
family. This is not the only time one of them is mentioned 
in Bible history. And Deborah was Jacob's mother's nurse. 
I suppose he mourned for his mother afresh at Deborah's 
grave ; and that was how the oak got its name. Trees were 
often chosen as burial places." 

" Was this the sorrow you meant, uncle Sam 1 " 

" No, Tiny. No, he went forward now to meet the sorrow. 
They left Bethel and journeyed towards the south. As they 
went on, the country changed. The green richness of Shechem 
and Mukhna had long ago disappeared ; now the land grew 
more and more barren. Over rocky ridges, and down into 
rocky glens, steep and rough, the road went, just where it 
goes at this day, and has always gone. Trees were compara- 
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tiwdj few and scattered, and grass was yeiy raiey unless it 
happened to be in the spmg ; and f oontains of water were 
rare; and hills and yalleys and yiUages and road and rocks 
were all one bleak, nnpromising; grayish-white limestone. 
Yet it was less dreary then than now, and there were more 
trees and more froitf nlness ; bat it was always very different 
from the bright country around Shechem. On and on they 
joomeyed to the sonth ; they came to the hill of Zion and 
Moriah, which was in heathen hands then ; and winding 
down among the hills and hollows, followed for another 
hour a broad road having the rich plain of Eephaim on the 
right, and towards the left hand a confusion of brownish and 
whitish hill tops, barren and bare, with the high rocks of 
Moab showing beyond them. At the end of that piece of 
road they came npon a ridgy height, from which they looked 
down into a wide, broken valley, and half an hour off could 
see the sparkling white houses of Bethlehem on their hill 
farther south. Close upon them, the desert wilderness of 
Judea which stretches east to the Dead Sea, and the red 
wall of the Moab mountains on the other side of the gap. 
But Bethlehem was Ephraih then; the * Place of Fruit;' 
because, though so near the bleak wilderness, it was a green 
and rich little spot. Its hill hangs with fruit, and its valley 
plain is rich with com. It is called the 'House of Bread' 
now. Jacob meant, it seems, to go there ; for he speaks of 
having been *in the way to Ephrath.' The road follows a 
gentle descent, between a valley on the one side and a valley 
on the other side. They had gone part way down, half an 
hour maybe from the top, when they were stopped by Ra- 
chel's illness. There was no getting to Ephrath, which was 
yet a mile off; they were obliged to pitch their tents on the 
high road to Hebron ; and the long lines of camels and flocks 
and cattle and troops of asses and multitudes of goats, came 
filing down the rough road towards their evening resting- 
place; when that shadow fell on Jacob's life which was 
never lifted again. Bachel died there, in the way to Ephrath, 
just after a second son was bom ; the child she had desired 
io passionately. Now when he came, she called him Bmcni 
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—'the son of my sorrow?.' But his father called him Ben- 
jamin. That is, as some read it, Hhe son of days ;' or of his 
old age." 

<< What makes you think that shadow was never lifted 
again, uncle Sam f " 

"I think it lay on Jacob's heart to the day of his death, 
my dear. A little before his death he spoke of it to Joseph, 
as if it were the one point of his life to which his thoughts 
went back. He was that kind of man, to love and not for* 
get." 

"It seems to me he was a strange mixture," said Priscilhk 

" Only a very human mixture." 

"And is that pillar he set up over Eachel's grave, is it 
there yet, uncle Sam 1 It says, *unto this day.* " 




" That was when Moses wrote the story, some two or three 
hundred years after. It was standing then, and known. No, ' 
it is not there now. But the spot has always been known 
and reverenced, by Jews first, and then by Christians and 
Mohammedans; never forgotten or lost sight of. In the 
seventh century there was a pyramid of stones to mark the 
place. Now there is a little building, a Mohammedan toely 
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like others of the sort ; a small square or oblong, with a dome 
over one of the inside chambers — ^there are two, the whole 
plastered and whitewashed. Under the dome there is a 
mound in the shape of Mohammedan tombs ; and there is 
a door to the building which is kept locked. The Jews make 
pilgrimages to it, and pour their prayers through a hole in the 
wall, hoping that their old ancestress by her merits will pro» 
cure them favour in heaven. They call the place 'Our 
mother BacheU" 

" They did not care for Sarah so," I said. 

** Nay ; Bachel's story by its love and by its sorrow, has 
found a place in every heart. The pillar that Jacob set up 
here was different from the Bethel pillar ; not anointed nor 
held sacred. It was just a stone of remembrance. The first 
we ever hear of as marking a grave." 

'* Jacob was going to Hebron ; it seems strange that he 
did not have Rachel buried in the cave of Machpelah," my 
grandmother remarked. 

" There is a cave under the little building which marks 
her resting-place," said uncle SSim. " Yes, it seems strange. 
Perhaps Jacob would have her, in death as in life, separate 
and distinguished from all the rest of those with whom he 
had to do. But whatever he may have intended, he was in 
no hurry now to get to Hebron. He left the place where 
Rachel died, and * spread his tent beyond the tower Edar.' 
That is, the * Shepherd's Tower.' It is said to have been 
very near to Bethlehem, only a mile or so from his last 
stopping-place. There, amid the rich fields and fruits of 
Ephrath, he staid a while, we do not know how long, before 
he finally made the rest of his journey and came, an aged 
and humbled man, his hands full of riches and his heart 
just emptied of them, to his old father at Mamre. Some 
thirty years had passed since he left Beersheba to go to 
Padan-Aram. Jacob was probably over a hundred years old." 

" Why then he must have been seventy when he went to 
Mesopotamia." 

** He was not young. But now the youngest of his boys 
was grown almost into a young man. Joseph was fifteen or 
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sixteen. His brothers were a set of hardy and bold wild 
fellows, all except the baby Benjamin ; some of them per- 
haps married already; quite able to take care of their 
father's business and their own, if they had only had the 
wisdom." 

•* Well, there was no trouble with Esau," said Priscilla. 

*'Esau was old too, if not sober. But he and his five 
sons had already made their head-quarters in Mount Seir, 
you know, and were partly out of the way ; and after Jacob 
came to Hebron, it seems that Esau removed all his riches, 
servants and cattle, and his family entirely from that neigh- 
bourhood. He had too much, and Jacob had too much, for 
them to be near each other. The land could not bear them 
both, because of their cattle. So Esau gathered all his 
possessions into Mount Seir. Three of his sons were grand- 
sons of one of the sheikhs of the Horites ; — sheikhs or 
dukes ; it is the same thing ; — ^and they were nephews of 
another duke ; and one of his grandsons was also grand- 
child of a third sheikh; so that the connexion was very 
close. Again one of Esau's wives was the daughter of his 
uncle Ishmael and full sister of Nebaioth, the father of one 
of the Arabian tribes. So there was another powerful and 
very important connexion for Esau, who had his friends thus 
in the strong mountain and all over the plains of the desert. 
He was to live by his sword ; the peaceful, open, undefended 
valleys and downs of Hebron and the south country would 
not suit him. But perhaps he did not finally quit Hebron 
until Isaac's death ; though I think he did." 

"How did he live by his sword ?" Liph asked, 

" He did not live by peaceful grazing of flocks, like his 
brother. What his hand wanted, it preferred to take by 
force. And in the fastnesses of Mount Seir he was safe from 
pursuit or punishment ; as the Arabs are who live in them 
at this day. The Bedouins of the plains cannot trouble 
them much there. By his sword, in the first place, Esau 
got possession of Mount Seir." 

" But I thought," I said, *' Esau had that given to him 
for his inheritance." 
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"'Ay,* said my uncle, ''and wlio gave iti 'The Most 
High roleih in the kingdom of men, and giyeth it to whom- 
floerer He wilL' Who made Esan's sword saccessfol t God 
does His pleasure by means; and if we would have what 
He has promised us, we most work for it 'The Horims 
dwelt in Seir beforetime; but the children of Esan suc- 
ceeded them, when they had destroyed them from before 
them, and dwelt in their stead.' At first the two races 
dwelt together; the tribes of each nnder their respective 
dukes, or sheikhs. The three sons of Aholibamah, daughter 
of one of the Horite dukes, became each the father of a tribe 
of Edomites. The eleven grandsons of Esau's other two 
wives, were the heads of so many more tribes. Each tribe 
was governed, or headed, by its sheikh, as the Arabians are 
to-day; but when they wanted to band together more 
closely, as in their contests with the Horites perhaps, they 
chose them a king. That was, probably, like the emirs of 
the Arabs now; a chief among the chiefs, whom the rest 
would follow if there was occasion for great and united 
action; otherwise each tribe was perfectly independent of 
him and of each other. Eight of these kings, or emirs, had 
successfully headed the Edomites before the time that there 
was any king in Israel And this was all because the 
Lord said, *I have given Mount Seir unto Esau for a pos- 
session.' Now let us look a minute at this possession, be- 
fore we go on to the history of Joseph." 

" Here are the candles, too," said Priscilla. 

" Yes, we are talking too long. The inheritance of Esau 
was a strip of rocky mountain land, a hundred miles long 
by twenty wide. It was very common in those days for a 
chieftain to give his name to a conquered territory, or to 
take his name from it ; and in this case the colour of the 
rocks suited one of Esau*s names, so it was called Edom, 
In after times, the Greeks softened that word into Idumeau^^ 

'* Were the rocks red 9 " inquired Priscilla. 

"Red] yes, they are every colour. Along the west side 
of this mountain strip of country, there is first a range of 
low hills. Above those you come to masses of another kind 
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of rock, porphyry mainly, over which again are red and 
variegated sandstone cliffs ; making rugged and jagged peaks 
and walls, with wild glens and ravines. Some of the region 
is the dreariest, barrenest wilderness of rock that it is possi- 
ble to think of ; tumbled together and broken apart in every 
manner of confusion. But the colours, as I said, the coloura 
are simply wonderful. No, they are much more, for they are 
as beautiful as can be. Tou will hardly believe me when I 
tell you. There is purple, and orange, and rose-coloured 
sandstone, and that shot through with variations of granite, 
and porphyry, and dark basalt. It seems to me there can- 
not be such rock scenery anywhere else. From a distance 
the cliffs of the mountains look red ; but when you get fair- 
ly in among them, down in their depths, you find crinoison 
walls about you. And such crimson! shaded off into all 
sorts of rich tints. There will be under your eye at once, 
brick-red, and rose, and flesh tints ; then ruddy, and golden, 
and dark browns ; and soft-shaded fawns. All that at once. 
Sometimes you find the rocks bluej deep blue and paJe blue ; 
and that streaked with red or mixed into purple ; sometimes 
all varieties of salmon, and orange, and yellow, with wavy 
lines or broad stripes of crimson or scarlet. And these rocks 
stand in such shapes, of walls and cliffs, and are of such soft 
material, that the old inhabitants found it convenient to dig 
out dwellings for themselves, instead of building them ; and 
there are hundreds and hundreds of such cave houses dug in 
the rock. A great many burying-places are among them, too ; 
but many and many, it is^ easy to see, were intended for 
people to live in. Some have recesses and closets, fit for 
family use and convenience ; some have windows as well as 
doors; everywhere through the mountains and glens you 
meet with these cave-like grottoes or houses. You know the 
Horites got their name from living in holes in the earth ; 
and it is likely the Edomites first lived with them and then 
like them ; for, many hundred years later, when for a little 
while they held possession of Southern Palestine, it seems 
they dug such dwelling-places there alsa Most extraordin- 
ary they are." 
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" But what a way to live ! " said Priscillai 

"Not so very bad a way," said my uncle. "Such houses 
must have had several advantages ; they would be dry, and 
comfortable, and healthy ; and very secure against enemies ; 
and they would never wear out And the glens and ravines 
in Mount Seir are beautiful places ; and the climate is 
charming." 

"It is like a fairy story, exactly," said L "But things 
grew among the rocks, uncle Sam 3 " 

" Esau had of the dew of heaven and fatness of the earth, 
you remember. Tea, certainly. Mount Seir has a great 
many springs of water and rich soil. In the glens, and on 
the ledges or terraces of the mountains, and on the broad 
slopes above, corn, and grass, and flowers, and trees grow 
luxuriantly. And fruits are delicious. One little village, I 
remember, used to supply the yearly pilgrim caravan from 
Syria to Mecca, with great quantities of provisions; these 
may have been in part brought from a distance. Another 
had fine tobacco plantations, and very extensive. Springs 
and pasture, and com lands, and vineyards you come to, 
one after another ; pomegranates, and apricots, and peaches 
of the finest kind, I have seen where com would not grow ; 
and great quantities of dried grapes are sold. The climate, 
I told you, is very pleasant. It is hot in summer, but the 
breezes are so refreshing that one is not overcome by the 
heat ; and on every housetop (I am thinking of one part in 
particular) the people have a tent spread to sleep under and 
to spend the early and latter hours of the day. In winter it 
is cold, and deep snow falls. So that was Esau's inheritance, 
children. On the eastem side of the mountains there is a 
high limestone range, higher than the sandstone I have been 
talking about, which slopes off gradually into the Arabian 
plains beyond. Large numbers of the wild goat — steinbock 
—run upon those mountains. Perhaps it was there that 
Esau went to find the savoury meat for his father Isaac" 

"Then his hunting might have made him acquainted 
with the Horites," said Dan, "and introduced him to Duke 
Zibeon the grandfather of Aholibamah, and Duke Anah 
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her father, and Duke Dishon her brother ; and then to her- 
self." 

"Perhaps," said D^iy uncle, "So you have been studying 
them out." 

" Why they are all here, sir, in the thirty-sixth chapter." 

"And then Aholibamah and his other heathen wives per- 
suaded him into idolatry, I suppose," said Priscilla. 

" No doubt. That and living in caves the Edomites seem 
to have learned from their Horite, and Hittite, and Ishmael- 
ite ancestors. Long years after, we read of ' the gods of the 
children of Seir.' But there was one other thing which they 
took from their father Esau and seem never to have forgot- 
ten ; an undying, bitter hatred of their kinsmen the children 
of Jacob. It proves how little Esau had forgiven his brother 
his offences. To the day when they were finally put under 
by the Maccabees, the Edomites were the enemies, and the 
cruel enemies, of their cousins the Jews. But we shall know 
more about that, if all goes well> by and by." 
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Nov. 12.— THE DRY CISTERN. 
(Qen. zzxvii 1-35.) 

''Is it the story of Joseph, uncle Sam) " 

"It is the story of Joseph." 

''I am so glad I " said Frisdlla. ''It is the prettiest story 
in all the Bible." 

"Ah, they are all pretty," said my uncle. "You think so 
because you know this better. Bat I have got a good dei^ 
to tell you about it, that you never heard before." 

'* We know about his being a favourite," liph began. 

"Children," said my uncle, "I should almost say that he 
was one of the Lord's favourites." 

"Uncle Sam, does He have favourites?" Friscilla asked. 

"He shows favour to some more than to others, if that is 
what you mean. How should it not be ? It is the part in 
heart that shall see God. It is those that are upright in 
their way^ that are His delight *The Lord taketh pleasure 
in them thai fear Eim^ in those that hope in His mercy, \ God 
is not unlike us in loving what is lovable ; He is unlike us 
in loving those that are unlovely. And if ever the words 
might have been said of any one, I think they might of 
Joseph — * The law of his God is in his heart ; none of his 
steps shall slida' In his heart, children ; not in his head ; 
the two things are very diflferent. He was one of the * be- 
loved disciples ' of the Old Testament, as John in the New." 

"Everybody loved Joseph," said my grandmother. 

"Except his brothers. Yes, and they had some bad 
human reasons. There was the old rivalry and jealousy be- 
tween the mothers; there was Joseph's own beauty and 
superiority; and there was his father's marked love of him 
above the rest All the harder to bear because Joseph was 
worthy of it. Then when hia father got that handsome 
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dress for him, they probably took it — as I think Jacob meant 
it — for a sign of chieftainship. Joseph was the youngest of 
all, at that time ; bat he was also the son of the only wife 
Jacob cared for, and who in his mind was undoubtecUy the 
chief wifa" 

"What sort of a shaped coat was that, uncle Sami I 
cannot think how a coat of many colours should be hand- 
some." 

" My dear," said uncle Sam, '4t was not a coat at all, as 
we speak of coats. The dress of Jacob's family was pro- 
bably much the same as the dress of the Bedouin Arabs' 
now. The under garment is a sort of long shirt, made in 
these days of white cotton; in the earliest times, before 
cotton was known, it was woven of wool or of goat's hair. 
This shirt or frock hangs loose, or is girt around the body 
with a girdle. The common people have the girdle of 
leather, with elasps ; and for them the usual and only upper 
garment is the cloak or abba, a large square piece of cloth 
doubled together at the neck, that wraps the whole person 
by day, and serves to sleep in at night But the rich and 
the higher classes used a greater variety of garments in 
course of time. One of them, worn now among the Syrian 
and Egyptian Arabs of the towns, is like this shirt frock, but 
longer, and with longer sleeves ; and is worn next over it It 
is made of mixed silk and cotton, and is striped or figured ; 
and the girdle used with it is a long coloured shawl or piece 
of figured muslin. The bosom of the gown is lapped to- 
gether by the girdle, and makes & sort of pocket where 
things can be stowed. Joseph's coat-was maybe this gown 
or caftan, or it was simply the shirt gown that the others 
wore ;: but instead of being whitish, or gray, or some dull 
common tint like theirs, his was made of coloured and 
figured stuff.* It was clearly a garment of distinction, like 
the brilliant silk tunics the Arab sheikhs wear now-a-days ; 
and perhaps was meant to mark Joseph as the head of the 
tribe. Whether Jacob had it in mind earlier or not, it is 

♦ Note K. 
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certain that the time came when in displeasure against 
Beuben he decided to give the birthright to Joseph.'* 

" Was coloured stuflf so very uncommon 1 " Priscilla asked. 

''Very uncommon in Palestine. It probably came from 
Egypt Trading caravans were from time to time going 
and coming between Egypt and Syria, or round that way 
between Egypt and Babylonia; and in both these last 
places coloured cloths were manufactured ; but Jacob 
was nearest to Egypt. They had learned there to weave 
doth of different coloured threads, so rich and brilliant that 
it was said to rival the beauty of the Babylonish embroidery. 
And the art of embroidering was known there too; they 
made very rich stuffs, with work in blue, and purple, and 
scarlet, wrought with the needle, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on both; and in weaving and embroidering they 
used to introduce fine gold thread. They could dye cloth, 
too, in figures and patterns, like chintz patterns, with several 
colours. So I suppose the stuff for Joseph's coat, or tunic, 
came from that famous old country." 

" I should not think the others would have liked it," said 
Priscilla. 

"And besides all the other things, you know his brothers 
had his dreams to disturb them. Dreams in those days were 
not for nought ; the will of the Lord was very often told in 
them ; and much care and study was used to find out what 
it was they told. And so Joseph's brethren never forgot the 
bending sheaves and the eleven stars doing obeisance ; and 
a thrill of fear no doubt mingled with their hatred. 
. ''I don't wonder they hated him," said Liph. 

" Don't you 1 " said my uncle. " ' He that hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer.' But Jacob did not know to what pitch 
their hatred had reached, or he would have better guarded 
his boy. It reached such a point, however, in the behaviour 
of Dan, and Naphtali, and Gad, and Asher, one day when 
Joseph was abroad in the field with them, that he brought 
the tale to his father ; at least I think Joseph's evil report 
of them must have been on that score. Maybe for that reason 
Jacob kept him at home when the others went to a distance. 
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*' And then came the summer day when the men went to 
feed their father's flock in the pastures about Shechem. 
It would not have been in spring time, for then pasture is 
too plenty everywhere. But now it was so dried up around 
Hebron that it was worth their while to take that long jour- 
ney — several days* journey it must have been with the flocks 
—to get to the springs and green meadows of the north. 
When they had been gone a while, Joseph, you know, was 
sent to look after them. But when he got to Shechem, the 
sheep were not in the plain, and they were not in the valley, ' 
and Jacob's well was alone and deserted. Joseph wandered 
about the haunts of his boyish play-days ; under the shadow 
of Ebal and Gerizim for the last time ; when he met some- 
body who probably knew him ; for this person asked Joseph 
what he was looking for, and seemed to know whom he 
meant when he said ' his brethren.' They were gone to Do-^ 
than ; so Joseph set off to go to Dothan. All the ways and 
all the pasture grounds, near and far, I suppose he knew 
well ; and he would be likely to take the road which was the 
easiest and led through the richest valleys; not knowing 
whereabouts on the way he might And his brothers, for th^ 
might have made a stay in any promising spot. There are 
more roads than one that he could have taken ; but perhaps 
the usual direct road to the north through the valley of 
Samaria is as likely to be the one as any other. This would 
lead him — now have your maps, children — down through 
the valley of Shechem, among the springs, and the fruit trees, 
and all the green and sweet things that are there ; it is one 
of the prettiest bits of road in all Palestine, so fresh, and 
shady, and bright. After walking a little more than an hour 
down the valley, passing the oak tree where his father had 
buried the images, and the city which his brothers had 
emptied of everything living, Joseph would come to where 
the path turns off and begins to mount over the shoulder of 
Mount EbaL It goes up slantingly, rather rough, with cut- 
tings in the rock to make it here and there ; but for Palestine 
it is a pretty good mountain road. As you get up, the coun- 
try out west begins to show itself to you ; hill and daLe^ bill 
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and dale, till hills and dales are lost in the distant western 
plain ; and villages perch on the tops and sides of the hills. 
Very likely so they did then. You rarely see one in a hollow- 
Part way up, Joseph would come to a little clear spring by 
the wayside, where he had probably seen his brothers rest- 
ing with their flocks many a time in the heat of the day* 
You often see shepherds there now at such an hour, with 
their goats huddled up to the side of the rocks for shade. A 
little farther, Joseph would come to the top of the ridge ; 
and from there he could see the hill on which the city of 
Samaria was afterwards built, standing in its beautiful val- 
ley. A good piece of road would have to be travelled yet 
going down and down among olive groves, before he would 
reach it. He might have saved half an hour or so by taking 
another track straighter for the north ; but I think he hardly 
would, with the chance of this valley left on one side. It is 
a most beautiful basin, five miles across, with a girdle of 
hills set all round it ; and villages, and groves of olives, and 
fields of corn on the slopes and tops of the mountains, as 
well as corn and olives in the valley. It is one of the love- 
liest places to be seen, and very famous in after times. 
Bight in the middle of the basin rises a hill some three hun- 
dred feet high, soft and rich with gray olive trees spotting 
and clothing it now, and gray in another sense with ruins. 
But the famous old city was not built there then. Joseph's 
brothers were not there either with their sheep ; and there 
was nothing to keep him after he had made sure of that. 
The next two hours of his journey he probably went by the 
easiest route, while I took a more interesting one ; so I can- 
not tell you anything about it, till he got to the village of 
Jeba, or where that is now ; a pretty place, on a hill-side 
overlooking another green valley, all surrounded with olive 
and fig trees. Perhaps Joseph came by the straighter road 
there after crossing Mount Ebal, and did not go to the val- 
I^ of Samaria at all But I think he came to Jeba, so as 
not to miss the Drowning Meadow. That is a very rich 
beautiful basin or valley, three or four miles across, about 
half an hour from Jeba^ It is called so because there is no 
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outlet by which its waters can run off. In the rainy time it 
is drowned; the middle of it is turned into a kke ; and in 
summer it is never dry. Bound it is a border of low hills, 
dark with a low growth of dwarf oak, and arbutus, and haw- 
thorn, rising right up from the green meadow. But no flocks 
of Jacob's were there, and Joseph must have passed on. 
He had not much farther now to go." 

''But he could not have come all that way from Hebron 
in one day % " said Dan. 

"It is twenty hours* journey to Shechem with mules. 
No ; he was a night on the road somewhere ; perhaps two. 
It is a distance of seven or eight hours from the plain of 
Mukhna to Dothan, by the somewhat winding way I have 
described; and a man on foot would be rather longer about 
it ; though not much, if he was an active fellow. From 
Jeba, however he got there, it is likely enough that Joseph 
went round by the Drowning Meadow ; a mile or so from 
that he would come to a rocky ridge that he would have to 
mount From the top he could see the plain of Dothan, 
and a great deal beside. It is a glorious view. A valley runs 
across at your feet, opening to the right and left into rich 
plains, with pretty hiUs rising up round them, and olive trees 
spotting theuL The one on the left hand is the plain of 
Dothan, and a green hill in it, that is called yet Tell Dothan^ 
stands about a couple of miles oE. But right over against 
you there is another low ridge, and beyond that you look 
over into the great plain of Esdraelon. In spring it is as green 
as grass can make it ; but when Joseph was there I suppose 
it was dry. It is the great plain which cuts the mountain 
land of Palestine in two; and stretches almost from the 
Mediterranean on the west over to the Jordan valley on the 
east. Theref was the great battle-ground of Palestine in later 
times, and through a succession of ages; for through it 
the kings of Egypt could come up from the seaside plains, 
and the kings of Assyria come down from the country around 
the Lake of Gennesaret; and the winding ravines which 
run down to it from the mountains where Joseph was stand- 
ing, are the passes which his children many a time defended 
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a^inst the enemy and the invader. *The ten thousands of 
Ephndm and the thousands of Manasseh.' Joseph little 
guessed it, when he stood there and looked over the peace- 
ful, still half -wilderness country. The lands about him were 
to be the inheritance of the tribe of Manasseh ; and in the very 
steps that his feet were taking at the moment, God was pre- 
paring the way for the future glory of that inheritance." 

"How, uncle Sam?" 

" You will see by and by. Wait." 

'* I cannot see the least bit now." 

" No, I suppose not. And we are not very apt, any of us, 
to see at the time how * our light affliction ' is going to 
work for us * a more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.' 
It is well if we are able to take it upon trust. * The clouds 
are the dust of His feet !' " 

"I do not understand that, uncle Sam." 

" No, my dear. Well, it was well if Joseph could that 
day. His brothers saw his gay tunic coming down from the 
hills, or with their sharp Arab eyes they knew him other- 
wise a great way oflf ; those rovers in the desert are wonder- 
fully long-sighted ; and you know how it was when he got 
to them. There was the sudden rough handling and hust- 
ling, the bitter, fierce words, the agony and the pleading on 
Joseph's part ; and then the boy found himself at the bot- 
tom of a dry pit or cistern, and left there to die. He could 
see nothing but the sky, from which the hot Syrian sun was 
beating down on his head. It was happy if he could keep 
his trust in God then. Children, it is a great thing to have 
the written promises! Joseph had only his father's and 
grandfather^s and great-grandfather's faith and history to 
help him. It was not then written, that ' there shall no evil 
happen to the just;' and that God had said, 'whoso 
toucheth you, toucheth the apple of His eye.' " 

''But wasn't that 'evil,' sir, to be in the bottom of that 
pit?" 

" Not at all. It was really the first step towards Joseph's 
future greatness and the blessing of his family." 

" But Joseph must have been afraid," I said. 
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"If Joseph trusted the Lord fully, he was not afndd. 
* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on Thee.' No harm ever comes to the righteous, unless they 
fall into sin. Things looked very unpromising ; but that 
wa3 only because Joseph could not see ahead. The children 
of God have no business with fear." 

**I don't see how they can help it," said liph. 

" We have no excuse, because we have so many witnesses 
to testify. Let us see how it was with Joseph. He was in 
the bottom of a dry cistern. Plenty such cisterns are in 
that region ; some villages have no other water but what is 
caught in them ; but it was the dry time, and the cistern 
was empty. At the foot of the little hill, or the tell of 
Dothan, there is a spring ; and not far off some dstems too ; 
one of them may be the very one into which Joseph was 
thrown. His brothers' intention was to leave him there to. 
die horribly of hunger and thirst under the hot sun ; which 
you would think of itself was almost enough to kill him. 
That was their notion of not laying hands on their brother. 
The sides of the pit were smooth and deep ; there was no 
possibility of getting out of it ; and the place was a wilder- 
ness; not inhabited or cultivated. Perhaps it may have 
been cultivated earlier in the season ; but now the land lay 
open for any strangers to pasture their^flocks in it, rich as it 
was. And his brothers, having done their work, left Joseph 
to himself in the pit and sat down at some distance to eat 
bread, as if all was welL Simeon and Levi, it is likely, were 
at the head of this business, with Dan and Naphtali and 
Qad and Asher as their special helpers. Keuben, the oldest, 
had a spice of kindness and gentleness in his temper that 
did not belong to the others ; for all he was impulsive and 
without principle or strength of character. After persuad- 
ing the others not to shed blood, it seems he had taken him- 
self away, that he might not see the horror and distress of 
the work they were going to do. . The only really strong and 
fine character among Joseph's brothers, so far as we know, 
was Judah ; not faultless by any means, but yet the finest 
of them by far, and the real leader of the family. But for 
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the present Judah had offered no hindrance ; and the men, 
content with their work, sat down to eat bread. People do 
not take any meal in Syria during the noonday heats ; the 
day had worn on to the time for the evening meal, I sup- 
pose, unless Joseph had travelled the fourteen miles from 
Shechem very early in the day. His brothers had kindled 
their fire and mixed their dough on their skin wallets, and 
baked it on the coals ; and they were at their dinner of bread 
and curds, or bread and vegetables, perhaps ; when from the 
low hills to the north-east they saw a string of camels com- 
ing into the plain. I want you to look at the map. In those 
days, as in these days, the great caravan road between Egypt 
and Damascus ran there — ^through the little plain of Dothan. 
From Bethshean, here at the side of the Jordan valley, it 
comes across the plain of Esdraelon ; and passing down the 
long little plain of Dothan to the south-west, so comes into 
the great western plain that skirts the sea. As soon as the 
brothers of Joseph saw the string of camels entering the 
plain, they knew what it was. Egypt carried on a constant 
trade with the East; or rather, the Ishmaelite caravan 
traders carried back and forth the goods of the two countries. 
From India, and Babylonia, and Arabia, they brought even 
at that early day precious stones and gold and spices ; and 
took back Egypt's money or corn. To the cities of Syria 
they carried cloths and gold, and silver ornaments from 
Babylon. There was little trading done in ships; it was 
almost all by land carriage ; and that was in the hands of 
the Bene-Kedem, the sons of the desert, who with their 
many tribes and their herds of camels stretched across the 
country 'from Havilahunto Shur,* from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf to the borders of Egypt. One route of these 
caravan traders that brought Indian goods was along the 
shores of the Bed Sea, from the Persian Gulf, and across the 
deserts of Arabia; another route went up from Babylon 
along the course of the Euphrates, crossed the desert by Pal- 
joayn to Damascus; and then over to Tyre and Sidon, or 
through Palestine by the plain oi "E&dTaftVow wid tke Shep- 
Jbelali, down to Gaz& Wherever t\ns\ ^^\\a!CV3^x ^i».rd.'s^\!L\ia^ 
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come from, it was last from Gilead, bringing some of the 
precious fruits of that country which were especially valu- 
able in Egypt Judah saw that the heads of the camels 
were turned towards Egypt, and that the caravan would 
pass within a little distance of where he and his brothers 
were taking their supper, or dinner. You know how he 
seized the opportunity. His heart had relented, or else he 
had all along been biding his time to manage what he could 
not entirely hinder ; perhaps did not wish to hinder. Now 
his arguments had their effect, being given at a good time. 
So, as the string of laden camels slowly filed along near the 
spot where the men sat, they fetched Joseph out of the 
cistern and sold him to the Midianites for twenty shekels 
weighed out. That was, a hundred or two years later, the 
usual price of a slave under twenty years old ; and as things 
do not change in the East, it is likely it was the usual price 
then." 

" How much was it, sir ? " 

" Between two and three pounds, English currency." 

'*How came those spice merchants to buy him)" liph 
asked. 

"They were going to Egypt ; and Egypt was a great sell- 
ing place for slaves. It always was. Black and white 
slaves were fetched from various countries in trade, or made 
captive in war. The Midianites knew there was no fear of 
their market, especially with a handsome, well built, fine lad 
like this one. It was quite in their line, Liph. So Joseph 
saw liimself sold away from home and his father and his 
baby brother, to be a slave in a foreign land. And yet, as I 
told you, it was really only the second step in his road to 
advancement and dignity. Intending that in a few years 
there should be a grievous famine, and that Jacob's house- 
hold should go down into Egypt to be nourished there, God 
* sent a man before them ; even Joseph.' " 

" But I do not see how God sent him," said Priscilla. 

"Don't your' 

"It was his wicked brothers, uncle Satm?^ 
"My dear, theymea,nt it for evil, aiidGo^Txi^^\iV\\.\Qit ^tcio,^^ 
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** Bat I cannot understand how God did it at all, or meant 
it,^ said lAph. '* Simeon and the rest first went to morder 
Joseph, and then sold him to the merchants. It was their 
bad worL" 

" All true. And it is true, that if you or I want to make 
any creature do our will, we manage it by putting down 
the creature's will There is the difference between us and 
Infinite power. God leaves everybody free to do just as He 
pleases ; and yet by His wisdom and might He makes them 
do His will all the time." 

• " But He does not want them to do bad things," said Pris- 
cilla. 

" Never ! But wicked x)eople will be wicked ; and when 
they will not listen to Him and be good, God in His infinite 
glory makes their wicked will do His work. See how it was 
here. Joseph's brothers thought they had disposed of him, 
and they said, * Now we shall see what will become of his 
dreams ! '—while at the very minute their own hands were 
laying the first foundation for the accomplishment of them. 
So while everybody is following his own pleasure, for good, 
or for evil, all over the earth, God is making their will work 
out His plans. The very wrath of men shall praise Him, and 
even wickedness shall show forth His glory. * He has made 
all things for Himself.' " 

*** Even the wicked for the day of evil,' " added my grand- 
mother. 

"I cannot understand that," said Liph. 

" Do not try," said uncle Sam. " * Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God 1 — It is high as heaven, what canst thou 
know 1 Deeper than hell ; what canst thou do ?' " 

"Uncle Sam," said Priscilla, "Keuben must have been 
with them when they put Joseph into the cistern, for he 
knew where to look for him, you know." 

"He might have watched from a distance. But at any 

rate he was not with them when the caravan passed by. 

It does not appear whether his brothers trusted him with 

the truth, or no. Maybe they feared his kindness of heart 

kwould betray them. But if they told him, he kept thetruth 
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from Lis father. They brought the cruel bloody tunic to 
Jacob ; and they bore to see the old man tear down his own 
dress in an agony of grief, and go about in sackcloth, with 
his breast bare, for many a weary day. They * rose up to 
comfort him ' — I daresay they did ! if they had any hearts 
in their bodies ; but not one of them, not even Judah, ven- 
tured, if he wished it, to tell the truth and bring Joseph 
back. That indeed might have been almost impossible ; but 
there is no sign that they would if they could." 

" What is sackcloth, uncle Sam 1 " 

" Just what its name means, — ^the cloth sacks were made 
of. The same word means what Jacob put on him, and 
what his sons used to carry com from Egypt in. It was 
a strong, coarse, dark stuff, woven of goat's hair. In great 
sorrow and humiliation of heart, it was usual in those days 
and for many hundred years it was usual to wear an outer 
dress of this cloth ; probably just a sack, with holes at the 
sides to let the arms through ; and if the mourning was very 
severe the sackcloth was put on next the skin. Job did 
that. Jacob tore his shirt-frock down, and put the sackcloth 
probably over it." 

" Reuben tore his shirt or frock, too," observed Dan. 

" Yes, and he meant it. He was very sorry. He was the 
eldest bom, too ; the one most concerned ; and yet he was 
the only one that seems to have forgiven Joseph his dreams. 
But he was a poor character ; no strength nor principle ; 
and without that, a kind impulse goes very little way." 

"I think Jacob had the hardest time of anybody I ever 
heard of," said Priscilla. 

"This was a dreadful trial But all Jacob's trials were 
bringing him nearer to God ; and God never sends a needless 
or a useless one. * I will refine them as silver is refined, and 
will try them as gold is tried : ' and then — * they shall call 
on my name, and I will hear them : I will say, It is my 
people : and they shall say, The Lord is my God.' " 
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Nov. 13.-THE CARAVAN. 
(QeiL zzzviL 25; xzziz. L) 

* Wb are all ready, uncle Sam," said Priscilla, when he cam© 
in the next evening,—" and the fire burns." 

"Well— have your maps open, so that we may see how 
the land lies, for we are going a journey. That sorrowful 
day Joseph had seen his last of Shechem and Ebal and 
Qerizim, and the evening found him a slave in the caravan 
of Midianite merchantmen. It is the first time we read of 
wrong doing on the part of Midlands children towards the 
children of Midian's brother Isaac ; the beginning of a long 
series. Surely it was verified that a man's foes shall be they 
of his own household. Ishmael's children, Midian's children, 
the descendants of Esau and of Lot, they were all like bees 
around the children of Israel" 

" Was Joseph a real slave, uncle Sam ] " Priscilla asked. 

" A real slave, my dear, as could be bought and sold. It 
isn't likely that the Midianites treated him unkindly. It 
was not their policy. They wished their slaves to look 
fresh and fair when brought to market ; and so they were 
accustomed to use them well and feed them plentifully and 
speak to them kindly. But when they feared an attempt 
to escape, in the case of full-grown or spirited slaves, they 
took means to secure them ; and as Joseph was so near his 
own country and friends, they may have thought it neces- 
sary in his instance. They took a pole with a fork at one 
end, slipped the slave's neck into the fork, and made it fast 
by tying the two ends together behind with a bit of rope, 
lie other end of the pole was fastened to the saddle of a 
camel, and the slave's right hand besides was brought up 
and tied to the pole ; so that he had only his left arm and 
his legs at liberty." 
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'* Did Joseph have to go so ? " exclaimed Friscilla. 

"We cannot telL I should think as long as they were 
passing down the Shephelah, with the mountains of Pales- 
tine so nigh at hand, the slave dealers would have some cause 
for fear." 

" And what would they do with him at night 1 ** 

" Put him in irons. All day he would walk behind the 
cameL A sad way of going to see foreign countries ; but 
so it was, or may have been. Joseph was on his way to the 
country that was long the land of wonders to all the nations 
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round about No doubt he had heard about it ; for, as I 
told you, there was a course of trade between Egypt and 
Palestine ; and the wandering people of the desert went and 
came with their caravans." 

"And were all those camels loaded with balm and spices 
and myrrh 1 " said Priscilla. 

"Egypt made great account of sweet drugs and spices, 
both for pleasure and use ; and some of them came in excel- 
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lent quality and quantity from Palestine. Our translation 
says 'spicery and myrrh;' but better knowledge of the 
words or the things lets us know that this is not quite cor- 
rect Myrrh was not found at all in Palestine. Instead of 
myrrh, it was probably a sweet gum called ladanum. This 
gum, or resin, oozed out from the branches of a plant with 
rose-coloured flowers; a sort of cistus. The gum has a 
greenish tint ; in old times it was thought a good deal of 
for medicinal purposes ; now the Turks use it as a perfume. 
Either way it would find a market in Egypt; they loved 
sweet and pleasant things of all sorts in that land of luxury ; 
and its physicians were celebrated for their skill in learning. 
The article called * spicery,' also mentioned in another place 
by Jacob among the fruits of the land, it is thought may 
have been the gum tragacanth. It comes out upon the 
branches and trunk of a small bush-like plant, and grows 
hard after being exposed to the air. The halm was one of 
the most precious fruits of Palestine ; called the balsam or 
balm of Gilead, because such an abundance of it was found 
there. It is a gum too, with an aromatic sweet smell, greatly 
thought of in medicine as well as for pleasure ; it was 
esteemed most excellent for the healing of wounds; and 
long exported from Palestine to other countries. * Honey 
and oil, and halm^ Ezekiel says, the Israelites carried to the 
markets of Tyre. Indeed it was to be had in those days 
from nowhere else, though now it is gone from the land. 
The old Roman writer, Pliny, says, *of all other odours 
whatever, balsam is preferred, produced in no other part 
but in the land of Judea;' and the Jewish historian, 
Josephus, calls it Hhe most precious drug that is there.' 
The balsam was obtained in three ways ; from cuts made 
in the bark of the tree ; from the branches when cut off; 
and the third sort from the juice of the fruit. The sap runs, 
or did run, in the summer months; and it was held so 
precious that in the time of Alexander the Great the gum 
was worth twice its wieight in silver." 

" Is it a tree, uncle Sam ] " 

"A little tree, fifteen feet or so high, with straggling 
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branches, and not much clothing of leaves. Vespasian and 
Titus each carried one of the plants to Eome as a curiosity. 
It is found now in some parts of Africa and Arabia ; and it 
is said to be cultivated near Jericho ; but in old times it was 
the 'balm of Gilead;' so plenty and so precious that the 
prophet Jeremiah uses it to describe the plenty and the 
preciousness of the grace that is in Christ. *Is there no 
balm in Gilead?' he says; 'is there no physician there? 
Why then is not the health of the daughter of my people 
recovered 1 ' " 

" Whom does he mean, uncle Sam 1 " 

''My dear, the nation of Israel had sinned and been pun- 
ished ; and the Bible likens a sinning and suffering people 
to the state of a sick man — or, as in this place, of a sick 
woman — ^f ull of disease and pain ; and asks why they will 
not be cured, when they might as well aa not But there is 
no balm in the land of Gilead now. The tree has disap- 
peared from Palestine, which used to supply the world. 
However, this was the lading of this special caravan which 
took Joseph away. It had just come from the high grounds 
on the other side of Jordan, bringing a stock of these pre- 
cious sweet things for the trade in Egj^t ; and now, having 
added to their stock a young slave, who nobody guessed was 
going to be worth ail the rest there was in that great country, 
they went on their way.'* 

" It would be good if people could know what is coming," 
said Priscilla. 

"I am sure you will agree, my girl, that it would be bad 
also. Indeed, I think it would be nothing but bad. There 
would be no room for that sweet faith which binds a child 
of God so close to his Father. Joseph would have lost far 
more than he would have gained. But it was no doubt a 
sharp time for him, when the files of camels slowly trode out 
of the vale of Dothan. The road runs down the little long 
plain in a south-west direction, and comes out from among 
the hnis into the plain of Sharon beyond. And now you 
must look at the map again, for the plain of Sharon is as un- 
known to you as it was to Joseph. Here, from Mount 
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Cannel on the north, it reaches down to Jafik ; a rich, level 
country, about ten miles broad from the sea-line to the 
border of the hills of Ephraim which wall it in on the east. 
They were not the hills of Ephraim then, but of the Canaan- 
ite and the Penzite. This plain of Sharon is one of the 
lovely, fruitful parts of the land. There is a strip of sand 
by the sea-shore, growing broader and broader every year, I 
am sorry to say; the rest is a beautiful pasture-land, not 
just level, but softly up and down. Long, rolling waves of 
ground ; sometimes very black and sometimes bright red 
soil ; here and there great crops of corn, in other parts bush 
meadow grass bordering the streams and marshes, where 
herds of cattle, camels, buffaloes, sheep, and goats, are to be 
seen feeding now as they used to be in old time. Doubtless 
Joseph passed plenty of them ; for those seaside plains were 
occupied and cultivated very early. There were no marshes 
then, though. The marshes are forming by the stoppage of 
the streams; which meet now such sand-hills near the shore, 
in places, that their waters are turned back and flood the 
soil. Through the plain of Sharon many streams take their 
way ; one often meets them, flowing down from the moun- 
tains on. the east, and crossing to the sea; and by the side 
of them grows the rich grass for the cattle. There was a 
large forest once covering a part of the tract; it was very 
likely so in Joseph*s time. Now, there are only scattered 



"I don't suppose Joseph cared much or knew what he was 
passing," said Priscilla. 

"I would not say tha^t. At first, no doubt, he was stunned 
by his change of prospects and strange situation ; but then, 
Prissy, Joseph knew whom he trusted. In answer to his 
prayers in the pit, he had just been taken out of it and de- 
livered from a horrible death ; and he might trust, though 
he did not know the words,— * He shall deliver thee in six 
troubles ; yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee.' He 
was sad, but I do not think he was overwhelmed. Yet it 
was pretty hard to pass down the line of rocky hills that lay 
around the scenes of his boyish life, and to see the round 
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heads of Ebal and Gerizim towering up to the sky, while he 
was bound and a slave. He would not see them till he got 
to some distance ; perhaps not till the next day ; but Joseph 
had looked at them often enough to know them when he did 
see them. It was his last look. He was never in his life to 
come so far north again. 

" All this time it was very hot travelling ; even if Joseph 
was seated on a camel and not walking behind one. It was 
probably in the dry season, long after the harvests of the 
plains had been gathered in, and even when the reapers on 
the hills had finished their work. There is no shade to be 
had on those plains; the light is mercilessly bright and 
clear ; the sun pours down his beams on your head till you 
need have a good head to stand it. And the camels go 
slowly. The villages that one passes now are miserable 
collections of mud-built houses or huts ; and the material 
used was the very samo when Joseph travelled there. 
Through most of the whole maritime plain, both of Sharon 
and that called Philistia, there is little stone ; in parts there 
is scarce a stone to be seen. The building was almost al- 
ways done with mud bricks, mixed with stalks or straw to 
bind them ; and so it comes to pass that there are no ruins in 
that part of the country. The rains soon wash the bricks 
into their original mother earth. The villages dot the plain 
here and there where there is a slight rising ground ; and 
once in a while, on a greater rise that gives some elevation, 
there was a city. So it was when Joseph went there. 

"The plain of Sharon is thirty miles long; it would take 
them more than one day to traverse it. Then they entered 
the country of the Philistines ; what the Hebrews called the 
Shephelah. The ground becomes more level, and yet more 
rich if possible. The red soil and the black give place to a 
light brown loam, in which from ages to ages, without 
manure or top-dressing except what the mountain streams 
bring down from the upper country in the rainy season, 
without rotation of crops or any good husbandry, the returns 
of the harvests are like a fairy tale, for their richness and 
wonder. In spring it is very lovely, all green ; in summer 
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early, it is more beantif al yet perhai)s, with the wide, wide 
fields of waviiig corn, and the thousands of busy reapersy 
and the changes of colour between ripe com and stubble 
and the young, springing millet When Joseph's masters 
brought him through, I think all that stir and beauty wa3 
past; and the great plain was gray under the hot sun. 
Towards the west it melts off into a distant blue, as if the 
sea were there ; which to be sure it is, but beyond and out 
of si^t ; towards the east^ is the border of low hill country, 
thick with villages and beautiful, and then the wall of the 
mountains of JudaL How Joseph's eyes must have scanned 
that mountain wall ! gray and misty in the glare of the sun- 
light ; and how enviously he must have looked at the dark 
lines and breaks which show the openings of the passes that 
lead back into the country. Morning after morning he must 
have watched the dawn come up over those hills; a red 
glow in the sky brightening above their purple shadows ; 
till the red glow burst into a fiery glare that he knew would 
last all day, and the purple tints of the mountains faded 
into blue. 

"So the caravan went on, sometimes over a dead level, 
sometimes over long, gentle swells of ground. Once in a 
while there is a slight bill, as I said, which was taken ad- 
vantage of for the building of a city or a village ; and round 
those cities there is now, and there was in David's time, and 

I have no doubt there 
was in Joseph's time, a 
spread of the richest or- 
chards and gardens. One 
of these cities would be 
then, as it was long after- 
wards, a halting-place for 
the caravans that passed 
up and down. Ramleh 
is such a place, and was 
on the caravan route of 
the Egyptian trade for ages. Great groves of olive trees are 
around the town, with orchards of pomegranate and mul- 




Cactus hedge 
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berry and palm and fig and Karoub trees ; and gardens 
hedged with prickly pear. Let ns suppose that Joseph's 
caravan halted there ; it was likely to be qnite as fine a 
place under the old Philistines, as in the hands of the 
miserable Moslems who have it now. It must have 
been pleasant to turn in from the hot and dry plain to the 
cool freshness of those groves. The hedge rows of cactus 




Palm. 



surrounding the gardens, if they were there then, must have 
looked as strange to Joseph as they did to me ; eight or ten 
feet high they are sometimes, with thick fleshy stems set 
with yellow flowers and garlanded with creepers, clematis 
and wild vine and briony. The pomegranate trees were gay 
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with their scarlet blossoms ; the pahn trees under which 
they rode into the town or up to its walls, were hung witib. 
their magnificent clusters of fruit, shining red and gold, oa 
yellow stalks. The vines on the trees held bunches of grapes, 
and fruit was mixed with blossoms on the pomegranates. 




Cluster of dates. 

And there, while the camels rested and the merchants bought 
fruit, and perhaps the tents were pitched for a night, Joseph 
could watch the light that brightened the villages in the 
hill country and on the distant mountain sides, showing them 
white and bright on their dark back ground ; until the set- 
ting sun touched the mountain wall with a red flush, and 
then the shadows drew over the plain and crept up on the 
hiUs.'' 
^ I don't believe he enjoyed it, uncle Sam," said Prisdlla. 
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^ I have no doubt but he did/' said my uncle. *' It is not 
in nature wo^to enjoy an exchange of a hot, gray, level coun- 
try, after two oc three days' travel, for green, sweet, shady 
groves of trees, and rest and refreshment. And if the red 
light on the rocky wall of the mountains made Joseph's 
heart sore, he could look up beyond the hills, children. 
And he was young, and full of spirit and hope. He was 
not a crushed man, then nor ever. At night, if he would 
listen, I dare say his Arab masters told him all sorts of 
cheering stories about the wonders he would see in Egypt 
The Arabs are some of the greatest talkers living, and the 
most arrant story-tellers. They spend the day over small 
gossip, when there is no active work on hand ; and if any- 
body arrives with fresh news, they will spend pretty near 
the night over it too. Many is the time they have kept me 
awake with their chatter. Once a party of them asked an 
English gentleman what sort of stories the English liked ) 
He began the story of a popular novel, translating it into 
Arabic for them and shortening and arranging it somewhat 
to suit their comprehension. They were so interested that 
they came night after night to his tent to hear it finished; 
and two years after, in another place, this gentleman and 
his sister heard the same story, a little altered, but well 
given, told over by an Arab who did not know where it had 
come from, ,So I have no doubt the Arabs who carried 
Joseph down into Egypt, delivered many a strange thing 
into his ears." 

" What, for instance, uncle Sam 1 " 

'* There is no end to travellers' wonders, Tiny. However, 
they might have said with truth that Egypt was the land of 
strange things, and fuller of them than any other land. 
Where the clouds let fall no rain ; but the land was nour- 
ished from the river. And where the river was unlike all 
other rivers ; for in the height of summer, when the streams 
of other countries run/ low and fail, the waters of this began 
to swell, and increased, and ran with a great flood until they 
covered the country ; flowing down with a strong current in 
tlie teeth of the north winds which blew constantly; and 
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then, months after, growing low when other streams in the 
world are falL They might tell how the people shaved the 
hair from their heads, and kneaded their bread with their 
feet, and held cats and cows to be sacred things ; and had 
built such wonders of buildings for size, as in that flat coun- 
try could be seen for many a mile away." 
"I don't think Joseph would care for all that, uncle Sam." 
"Not half so much as for one look at the distant wall of 
rock which he had seen tipped with red as the sun went 
down, and over which the sun came up again next morning 
in fire. But the caravan moved on ; and as it moved, the 
mountains of Judea became more and more distant ; for the 
Shephelah grows wider as you go south, till it is twenty or 
thirty miles across; and the track of the camels besides 
edged away gradually towards Gaza. Below Bamleh they 
would meet no more streams like those in the plain of Sha- 
ron. There are none big enough to turn a mill ; only wells ; 
enough of them and with sweet water : but the country is 
a level, level, rich plain. In the season it is an * ocean of 
wheat ; ' without trees to give a bit of shade, almost without 
a stone in many parts, and when the cool breezes do not 
come in from the sea, and especially in the dry time, very 
hot and gray and weary to travel over. 1 have known it 
unbearable. Sometimes when filmy clouds gather over the 
sky and grow darker around the mountain tops, and faint 
lightnings come and go, and you would think there was rain 
at hand ; then is one of the worst times. There is no thun- 
der, and not a drop of a shower, and not a breath of air 
blows, and the heat withers and oppresses every living thing. 
The birds hide, and the fowls gasp for air, and nothing stirs, 
not even the slenderest leaf that hangs from a tree. Then 
you would understand Isaiah's words — *Thou shalt bring 
down the noise of the strangers like the heat in a dry place ' 
— and Job's words, — 'How thy garments are warm when he 
quieteth the earth by the south wind.' One's clothes are 
even hot to the feel At other times there is a windy sirocco ; 
and the sand blows about till it and the heat seem the only 
two things in the world. So down south from day to day 
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the caravan journeyed, perhaps with such experiences as 
these; and Joseph saw the rose and purple colours on the 
hills growing farther off at each sun-setting; and so they 
came to Gaza. The Shephelah is forty miles long." 

" Was Gaza there then 1 '* Liph asked. 

*^ Gaza? it is one of the oldest cities in the world. In the 
tenth chapter of Genesis it is said that the border of the 
Canaanites was from Sidon to Gaza. It was a great city of 
the Philistines for long, long years; and the Anakims were 
found there at this time as well as at Hebron. Gaza stands 
where it must have always been an important place. It is 
the last town before you enter the desert ; of course all the 
caravans going down to Egypt laid in their last stock of pro- 
visions there for the journey ; and also all the caravans com- 
ing up from Egypt found it the first place where they could 
get fresh supplies. So it was always a great town for trade, 
and whenever it was overthrown it grew up again. Look 
where it stands, children. You see, all the caravans coming 
from Aleppo, or by the way of Tyre down through the Leb- 
anon valley, or along the Phoenician coast and through the 
plain of Sharon ; and all the caravans coming from Baby- 
lonia and the Persian Gulf by the way of Damascus and 
across the Jordan through the plain of Esdraelon to the 
Avestern plain again ; all these joined their tracks about Kam- 
leh or Lydd, half an hour off from Eamleh, and went straight 
down to Gaza. It was on the highway of them all, and so 
had a great trade. For you must remember that the com- 
merce of India with the west was for a very long time mostly 
or altogether in the hands of the Arabian traders on the 
overland routes. Tyre in process of time had her ships, and 
Egypt in process of time had ships ; but even then, if any- 
thing made the sea journey dangerous — as when pirates were 
abroad — ^the merchandise went down to Egypt in caravans ; 
and this held good until Europeans found the way to India 
round the Gape of Good Hope. Then there was another 
thing. 

"This was the road for armies, as well as for peaceful 
traders. The two rival kingdoms of the old world, for a 
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long time, were 'Egypt and Assyria ; and the only poaBfii^ 
way for them to get at each other was by this same plain ol 
the Philistines. Up by the Euphrates the kings of Assyiia 
or Babylon came, over to Aleppo, and down throng Ocele^ 
syiia and along the banks of the Lake of Gennesaiet and 
throngh Esdraelon, to the plain of Sharon and the Shep^ 
helah ; and up by the same way went the kings of ElgypL 
It was a long roundabout way ; yes ; but to cross the desert 
here, from the one country straight to the other, might be 
done by a few camels that would find a well once in a 
while, but was out of the question for an army that wonld 
want quantities of ail sorts of provisions every night. The 
other route would supply them well ; and for this reason 
Qaza, standing near the border between the desert and the 
Shephelah, was a place of great importance. It was the 
key of the corn plain ; and how many times it has been be- 
sieged and taken and overthrown and built up again, it 
would take me a long time to tell you. Even in those early 
days when Joseph went past it, and before, its name was 
*the strong;' the Philistines no doubt found it necessary 
to have it strong, to protect their harvest from the forage of 
the Amalekites and other wild desert tribes. So it had, its 
walls and its gates ; and then as now doubtless it had its 
abundant and beautiful orchards and gardens, reaching far 
around the city. The olive grove of Gaza is the largest now 
in Palestine ; and palm trees grow there, and apricots and 
mulberries, and figs and pomegranates and melons, and 
every kind of fruit, as fine as possible. The gardens are 
enclosed now, like those at Bamleh, with great hedges of 
prickly pear ; whether that was so in Joseph's days we can- 
not tell" 

" And the city is not like, I suppose," said Dan. 

** No, of course. It stands partly on a round hill, some 
fifty or sixty feet high ; but nobody knows how much of 
that hill is made up of the ruins of the old cities. A great 
part of its buildings, no doubt, then as now were of the 
common mud brick of the country. There are some stone 
houses in Qaia, but they are built with the stone of former 
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houses, and going fast to ruin. And in Joseph's time there 
were not such extensive downs of sand between the city 
and the sea. The sea is three miles off ; and here, as all 
along the coast above and below, the sand keeps blowing in 
from the shore and covering the fruitful ground. In the plain 
of Sharon and in various places the tract of sand is getting 
to be miles broad. Between Gaza and the sea now there are 
drifts and hills of sand with a poor thin growth of bushes 
and trees upon them. But when Joseph passed there, you 
must imagine the city brave and strong, with its walls and 
its thick doors of gates, and with its gardens and harvests in 
the utmost flourishing ; and no sand near ; and furnished 
with its deep wells of sweet water. One well that I drank 
of was a hundred and fifty feet deep ; and the water delici- 
ous. At.Gaza the water skins of the caravan would be filled, 
I suppose, though there are wells of good water along the 
desert road; and a supply of fresh fruits and provisions, 
were taken in for the remaining days of the journey ; and 
then Joseph was carried away from the land of his inherit- 
ance." 
" He was just passing Hebron then, uncle Sam." 
" Perhaps he knew it. He knew very likely that it lay 
only a few miles within the hedge of that mountain country 
he saw in the distance ; he knew if his feet were free he 
could soon be there. But the camels passed on and the 
mountain country began to get behind him. He had heard 
of Gerar, and his grandfather Isaac's living there ; and he 
knew he was passing near that tract of country too ; it was 
probably some fifteen miles or so south-east of Gaza. And 
then that was behind ; and the rich cornfields and pasture 
lands began gradually but at every step to lose their rich- 
ness and freshness. Still there were grassy plains and many 
flocks feeding, with oxen and asses and camels; but then 
the caravan crossed dry torrent beds, one after the other, 
the water-courses of so many wadies ; and a range of sand 
hills lay on the right hand between the road and the sea, 
and continually the pasture grew more light, and the syca- 
more trees and fields of cultivation fewer; and the heat 
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from the sun and the sand grew more and more intoler* 
able." 

" Was it worse down there, uncle Sam ] '* 

'' Farther south, you know, and in the sand of the desert. 
Yet at times when the fresh breezes come in from the sea, it 
is pleasant enough ; and I have seen moonlight nights when 
the travelling was beautiful. At other times, when the sun 
is high, and the wind from a hot quarter, or none at all, you 
have no idea what the floor of the desert is. The sand gets 
burning hot, and heats the air for several feet above its sur- 
face; you are between two ovens. It is only in those 
Eastern lands that you can understand some of the Bible 
words. ' A covert from storm and from rain' is intelligible 
in this country ; but not ' a shadow in the daytime from the 
heat.' 

*' The first and the second day from Qaza, the travellers 
would not find the extremity of desert travelling ; until 
they had passed Wady el Arish, a dry torrent bed where at 
another season a little river runs. This is thought by many 
to be the ' river of Egypt,' spoken of as the boundary -line 
between the two countries. There was a city here once, and 
beautiful gardens ; the sand has desolat.ed the gardens, and 
there is only a village of mud houses, and some palm trees 
and wells, and a poor cactus-hedged piece of ground with 
aloes and palms and melons trying to grow in it We can- 
not tell what was there, when Joseph went down to Elgypt ; 
perhaps nothing but the palm trees and the wells, which 
would mark it as a resting-place for caravans. From there 
the desert grows drearier. Endless hills of sand, with the 
rough herbage the camels like to crop, so that they go for- 
ward stretching their long necks from side to side to get it ; 
sometimes not even so much green as that The terrible 
heat ; the sand now and then carried into everything and 
through everything by the wind ; muddy wells perhaps to 
drink from ; sometimes a piece of land covered with an in- 
crustation of salt ; so they went on." 

''I should think nobody would ever travel in the desert," 
said Priscilhk 
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" Not to get to Egypt 1 " said my uncle. " Oh yes ; there 
are pleasant times even in the desert. Pleasant night tra- 
velling, with sweet airs from the sea, and splendid moon- 
light, making the sand floor look as if it were whitened with 
a fall of snow ; and then such mornings and evenings of 
splendour as in our cooler land you never saw nor will see.' 

"I'd rather have the cooler land, though," said Dan. 
" How long were they in this desert, uncle Sam ) " 

" Several days' journey after leaving el Arish : going on in 
the same sand, with every now and then good wells of water 
and clusters of palm trees, probably then much more than 
now ; and a mud village also perhaps now and then ; till at 
last they reached the border of Egypt. All of a sudden the 
low yellow sand-hills of the desert break down to the level 
green floor of the ' corn country.* All of a sudden, they had 
left the parched ground and the hot glow from the sands ; 
and the eye met nothing anywhere but the light green of 
the universal vegetation. There is nothing like it. I cannot 
describe it. The green is so green and fresh, and everything 
is green, except here and there the black mud of the edge of 
a canal or ditch." 

•* You don't know where they went, uncle Sam 1 " 

"I do not know where they went I can only guess. 
Look on your maps. Here, do you see, near the northern 
border of Egypt, and near the east border too, where the 
caravans from the east would enter it ; on one of these fork- 
ing branches of the Nile, is a place — ^that is, was a place — 
called Tanis, otherwise called Zoan. This was one of the 
principal cities and strong places of the race of kings that 
had ruled in Egypt before this time. Here one, and perhaps 
more of them, had a great standing force of soldiers ; and 
here the king was accustomed to come and reside for a time 
during the spring, to give com and pay to his forces, and to 
exercise and review them. For the kings who had lately 
ruled the country were foreigners ; they got possession of it 
no one knows how, but it seems peaceably ; and held it with 
a strong hand ; and Zoan, or Avar is, was a strong place with 
a strong force kept in it, which could protect the country on 
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the side of Syria, and could also keep the mle of these kings 
over the rich lowlands where it stood. All this piece of 
country was a vast, rich plain ;'it reached thirty miles east- 
ward, and was called the ' plains ' or the ' pasture-lands.' It 
was rich marsh country ; a great place for cattle ; though 
now, by the sinking of the coast, the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean have been let in upon it, and it is very much covered 
by this Lake Menzaleh. Avaris, or Zoan, was a frontier 
city, as well as one of the chief royal cities of the Shepherd 
kings ; its name meant the ' House of Departure ; ' so it was 
probably the place of the putting up and setting forth of 
caravans and parties from and for the Syrian desert, both 
during and after the rule of those kings." 
" Who were the Shepherd kings 1 these foreigners 1 *' 
"Yes; so called because they were of a pastoral or cattle- 
keeping race." 
" And you think Joseph was taken to Zoan 1 " 
" Liph, I don't know ; but I fancy not. He was taken to 
the place, wherever it were, where Pharaoh was holding his 
court at the time. Now it was late in the season probably ; 
getting near the time for the inundation of the Nile ; if the 
inundation had not already commenced; and I think the 
court was at Memphis. Memphis was then and always in 
ancient times the chief city of Lower Egypt, or of Middle 
Egypt after the division of Lower Egypt into two provinces. 
It stood here, a little way below the point of the Delta, be- 
low where Cairo is now ; and on the left or west bank of 
the river. I think the Midianites that carried Joseph into 
Egypt took him to Memphis. They would strike the green 
country at the nearest point, at the east of this plain called 
the * pasture-lands ;* and then make their speediest way to 
the capital of the country. And now, what strange sights 
Josepl^'s eyes would see. There was first the green land ; 
like nothing he had ever known in the hills and vales of his 
own country, and like nothing he had left in the sun-dried 
plains of the Shephelah. Here the sun was hot enough 
still ; but the glare of the sands was gone, and the gray and 
brown withered look of the corn-fields of Philistia. All 
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around him was a level spread of light green, fresh and 
rich; marked with canals and ditches cut here and there 
all over it, and with raised dykes or embankments, made 
to keep the water in, or to keep it out." 

"To keep it in or to keep it out, uncle Sam ? " 

" Just so. The waters of the Nile rose as much as twenty- 
five feet about Memphis ; more above and less below. The 
river-banks were a little higher yet ; not much, but a little. 
There was a strip of green meadow along the shores on either 
hand. Farther back, the ground sloped ojff lower, and was 
lowest at the farthest edge, nearest the desert. So, to let 
the ground have the good of the Nile waters, great canals 
were cut leading from the river, and from these canals were 
made side cuts or channels going into all parts of the land. 
Once the waters of the Nile had risen to a certain point, the 
openings were cut into the canals, and the water was let in 
over the whole country. When the river was getting low 
again the openings were closed, so that the water might not 
flow back. But there were some fields always that were 
not to be flooded,' where the autumn crops were sown; so 
they had dykes or embankments round the fields, and could 
close off any they chose, and not let the water come in upon 
them." 

" What would those fields do then afterwards, for want of 
water?" 

" They would be watered by hand, or, as the Bible says, 
* by the foot.' So were all the other fields in the rest of the 
year. It was by incessant labour of watering that all that 
greenness and richness was kept up. By the shadoof, which 
is nothing more than a pole and a bucket and is used still 
in Egypt, men were always drawing up water from the canals 
and watering the crops and the gardens and the orchards. 
As Joseph travelled down towards Memphis, this was one 
of the things he saw and heard. Dark-skinned men, with 
almost no clothing, and with heads shaved bare, at work 
with the sliadoof; drawing up, drawing up, and pouring out 
the water ; and the tinkle and plash of the water would be 
ever in his ears." 
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^ Had these men nothing on their heads, nncle Sam 1 " 

•Nothing." 

**Bat how conld they bear the sun ? wasn't it very hot ? " 

^ The same sun that had made the desert journey so hard 
for Joseph ; the same sun that would scorch you as soon as 
you stepped from Egypt's green floor on to the yellow sands 
that border it. How did they bear it ? I don't know. The 
Egyptians were said to have most extraordinary thick and 
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hard heads. An old Greek historian says, that on a battle- 
field where Egyptians and Persians had fought, he noticed 
the difference. The bones of both were lying scattered 
around kim, and he found that he could put a pebble right 
through a Persian skull, but an Egyptian gave him a great 
deal of trouble. He thought it was because the Persians 
made their heads tender and the Egyptians did not. So 
take warning, boys." 

"Uncle Sam, how were those people dressed?" 
. **In almost nothing, Tiny. Nothing more than a sort ol 
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skirt, something like a Highlander's kilt, scarce reaching 
from the waist to the knees. It did not cost the poor much for 
clothing in that country. Bat besides the workmen and the 
canals, there was another thing for Joseph to look at : the 
river. The great, broad, wonderful river ; with its banks of 
black mud, straight, like canal banks, and its dark brown 
waters slowly moving on ; one of the wonders of the world. 
Its banks in black strips or terraces sometimes, showing the 
different heights where the waters came; but at the top of 
the bank that delicious green, stretching on eastward and 
westward to where the sand hills of the desert met and 
stopped it. Another thing. Over this green country and 
around this river and these canals, were the greatest imagin- 
able quantity of water birds and fowls, — geese and pelicans 
and ducks, and vultures and cormorants, and others, and 
the white ibis, which was a very tame and sacred bird. The 
food to be got in those green fields and from the river, drew 
them, and draws them yet. I never saw anything like their 
numbers, flying overhead and walking under your feet, al- 
most. And here and there, probably then as now, was a 
mud villaga The houses of the lower classes were built 
then as now of the only material at hand." 

" Hadn't they wood, uncle Sam 1 " 

"Plenty of palm-trees, but those were too valuable for 
many other uses to be cut down for timber. They had 
sycamores ; still not enough to build frame houses ; they 
wanted their sycamore wood for doors and window shutters, 
and for anything that made large or thick pieces necessary. 
They had a great deal of it too.*' 

" I should think mud villages would be very ugly," Scvld 
Priscilla. 

"A modem traveller says they are, in Egypt, like the 
print of a soiled foot upon a bright carpet." 

" How long before they got to Memphis, uncle Sam ? " 

"A hundred miles or more from the time of entering 
Egypt. But long before getting to Memphis, from some 
higher ground that the road crosses, there was something 
else to be seen. Far away over the green plains, standing 
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up from the low, level horizon, there were huge, broad, 
pointed objects; too straight-lined and sharp to be hills, 
and too big to be anything else ! Joseph would ask what 
they were ; and he would be told, they were the tombs of 
some kings of Egypt that lived a great while ago." 

" And loere they, uncle Sam ? " 

"Yes." 

"I did not know that," said Dan. "I thought nobody 
knew what they were made for." 

" That would give Joseph a notion of the greatness of the 
country into which he had come. If the kings of £Jgypt 
built such tombs for themselves, what must their living 
palaces be 1 and what must be the power and glory of the 
sovereigns that could execute such works. All the last day's 
journey, those strange, majestic monsters of stone would be 
in sight; growing larger and larger upon the view. And 
then the caravan would come to Memphis. Joseph was in 
a strange new world. 

"Memphis lay on the west side of the Nile, about ten 
miles south of where Cairo is now. There is nothing left of 
its glory ; but we know from old accounts and other remain- 
ing Egyptian monuments what it must have been. It was 
a great city, and Egypt's oldest capital It stretched maybe 
half a dozen miles, from north to south ; and the other way, 
all it had room for between the Nile and the edge of the 
African desert That was not more than half as muclu It 
was seventeen or nineteen miles in circuit, however. But 
that was not all a mass of houses, as we build our cities. 
There were spaces between the dwellings, and avenues of 
trees and open ground ; and towards the north-west there 
was even a large lake surrounded with meadows and canals. 
Probably there was no wall enclosing the whole city, for 
that was not an Egyptian fashion. Different and separate 
parts were enclosed. The temples were surrounded with a 
thick wall, sometimes with two, opening with stone gate- 
ways; and the quarter of the troops was enclosed in like 
manner with a strong wall having an inclined plane leading 
to the top of it. This was the citadel ; and in Memnliis it 
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was painted white. All this, however, Joseph would find 
out by degrees. He would see, at first, that he was coming 
to a great and splendid place, where the fine buildings 
showed greater and finer for the palm-trees waving around 
them ; and if he as^ed what place it was, he would be told 
that it was Manofr, *the place of good' — or JSi-PthaJh, the 
* abode of Pthah,' or still again, the *city of the white 
wall,' so called from its fortress. Beyond it, at the edge of 
the desert, he could see the pyramids, towering up in their 
greatness, one of them white, another yellow, smooth and 
polished and magnificent ; and he must have been a strange 
Arab boy, if he did not feel that he had come to live among 
a people that were far ahead of his grand uncle Laban, or of 
the Shechemites, or of even the powerful Philistines, in the 
knowledge of life and of the world ; far ahead even of his 
own father?" 

"It is strange, isn't it," said ^an, "that Joseph's being 
sold for a slave should have been the means of civilising the 
Hebrew people ! " 

"But who is Pthah r' s^d L "Wa« that the name of 
the king?" 

"No, little Tiny. Pthah was the particular special god of 
Memphis. The Memphites, like all Eg3T)t, worshipped a 
great many gods; but each city had its own special divinity; 
and Pthah was the god of Memphis. Under that name they 
worshipped the creating Power. The truth which Ham 
once knew. Ham's children had let slip from them. They 
worshipped almost everything under the sun. The sacred 
bull Apis had his home also in Memphis." 

" You don't mean a living bull, uncle Sam ? " 

"Yes, I do. He lived there like any prince." 

"That must have seemed strange to Joseph too," said 
Priscilla. 

" And in that the Egyptians were far behind his father 
and his own people," added my grandmother. 

"But, as I said, he did not find out all this at once ; and 
we need not. lie question was, who would become Jo- 
seph's master? *The patriarchs, moved with envy, sold 
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Joseph into Egypt : but God was with him.' And the man 
that became his master was perhaps the only man iu 'Egypt 
under whom his life' could hare taken just the turn it did. 
He was seen and liked and purchased by a high officer of 
Pharaoh ; the chief of the executioners." 

" Why, it says the captain of the guard," said liph. 

** The Hebrew calls him the * chief of the slaughtermen.' 
In those old times, Idph, the judgments of the king were 
executed by the soldiers who guarded his court and sur- 
rounded his person ; and so the two titles belong very well 
to each other. In many countries such punishments as the 
king ordered were inflicted under his own eye and imme- 
diately ; whether it were beating, or maiming, or putting to 
death. The Egyptians were more civilised ; and their kings 
were regarded with quite awe enough, without using any 
such barbarous and monstrous means. Still, it seems they 
had their guard, or military force, about them; and the 
chief of this force, or of a part of it, was charged often with 
the sovereign's will concerning criminals." 

"Was that a high office of Pharaoh, uncle Sam ?" 

" Quite high, "Kny. It was a post of trust and honour; 
The army of Nebuchadnezzar that came to destroy the city 
of Jerusalem, was under the command of Nebuzaradan his 
* captain of the guard.' Potiphar held the same office. You 
see he is spoken of as *an Egyptian.* His name is very 
Egyptian. The king, his master, was called PH-RA — * the 
sun;' and Potiphar's name means a servant of *the sun.' 
It was against Egyptian law that the king should have any 
but men of good families and noble name and character 
among his personal attendants ; so Potiphar was probably a 
man of high standing." 

" Why were the kings called * the sun 1 ' because they were 
so great r' 

"Because they were taken to be the representatives of the 
god RA, or the sun. Potiphar, in the hieroglyphics, is 
PET-P-EA— or PET-PH-RA— which means, * Belonging to 
the sun.' A common Egyptian name." 

And there the candles came in, and uncle Sam broke ofL 
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(GexL zxxiz. 2.) 

" Uncle Sam," said I the next day, when the afternoon was 
darkling and we all gathered with our books around the fire 
— " Joseph was a white slave." 

" That was nothing uncommon. I suppose there were as 
many white slaves in Egypt as black, and more. The cap- 
tives they took in war, and the men, and women, and chil- 
dren sent as part of the tribute from conquered countries, 
and those brought to the market by merchants, were quite 
as likely to be light- coloured as to be dark. And I do not 
know why not, I am sure. The skin makes no difference. 
I suppose if Joseph's colour had been a few shades deeper 
he would not have felt his bondage a bit the lighter, as he 
followed his new master home. But then, Joseph was *the 
Lord's freeman.' His spirit was not broken. And now he 
went to a home that we must take a look at. 

"It is a chance if Joseph had ever been inside of a house 
till now. At any rate, this was not like the mud huts of the 
villages in his own country, or in Egypt. The rich people 
of Egypt lived very elegantly and very luxuriously; and 
Potiphar, being an officer of the court, was probably a rich 
man, and must have had a handsome establishment. There 
was no rule for building houses in Egypt ; they did not like 
to have everything on one pattern, as we do ; they had more 
taste. So I cannot tell you exactly the pattern of Potiphar's 
house ; but I can tell you what it was like. 

" The walls were laid up with unbaked brick ; that was 
the common material ; but these were covered with stucco, 
smooth and painted. Not painted of one dull red hue, like 
our bricks ; but with figures and ornaments and rich colours 
mingled. This was true of all the fine buildings in the citY> 
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houses and temples ; inside SMid outside ; and the Ilgyptiaiis 
had an excellent taste in the mingling of oolooiSy and would 
never make sach extraordinary effects as we dou Before the 
door of the house was a portico, about fifteen feet high, with 
two or more colunms supporting it ; and to the two ooLunuis 
were tied two coloured banners or streamersw Hie door was 
nearly as high as this portico ; there was no other opening, 
except a couple of small side doors for the servants to go in 
and out Gloing in at one of these doors, Joseph found him- 
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self, not in the house, but in an open area or courtyard ; and 
just facing the great door he might see a sort of pavilion, 
which was the receiving room for visitors. If Joseph went 
home with his master he would very likely be led right 
through this. It was an open building with columns all 
round, only part way up panelled between the columns ; the 
rest left open for the air to play freely, and an awning spread 
over the top. Banners were tied to the columns here too. 
Passing through this receiving room, a door on the opposite 
side of the court let them into another courts larger and 
planted with trees. Here the house would be, so to speak, 
idl round them ; on the right hand and on the left, rooms 
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opening upon a corridor, or piazza, with columns, and with 
avenues of trees planted in front. These rooms, most of the 
rooms on the ground floor, were used for storerooms and for 
the offices. At the back of this court, beyond one of the 
avenues, would be a sitting room ; and in another part a 
great back gateway ; and over all these apartments, round 
three sides of the court, were the rooms of the first floor. 
Those were the rooms of the family and the rooms for 
guests ; and few houses had more than these two floors ; 
though there were some. Above the first floor, perhaps there 
was a terrace or portion of the roof covered with an awning 
or a ceiling oi^ columns, where the ladies might sit during 
the day, or the master might sleep at night if he liked. The 
whole arrangement of the house, whatever plan was chosen, 
was to secure plenty of air and currents of air passing freely 
all through it. Open galleries, with the rooms entered from 
them, leaving one side free to the air, were always the gene- 
ral plan ; and on the top of the houses were wooden wind- 
sails, exactly like what are used in Cairo at the present day, 
opening towards the north-west, by which the cool wind was 
carried down into the interior of the house. And the win- 
dows had only shutters ; there was no rain to keep out ; and 
so there was no such thing as a close room. The shutters 
were painted, like everything else ; the walls were coloured 
in panels, or they were made beautiful with figures and pic- 
tures of various kinds of life and work, surrounded with 
rich fancy borders and paintings of flowers. The ceilings, 
too, were stuccoed and painted with elegant devices. And 
the doors and windows and other woodwork were either 
made of rare foreign woods, or else cleverly coloured in imi- 
tation of theuL Potiphar being a rich man, it is likely he 
had some real Syrian cedar in his house, and Syrian deal" 

** Who tells about all these things ] " said Liph. 

" Themselves." 

" The Egyptians ? Did they write books, sir ? " 

** They painted books, Liph. Whole volumes and volumes 
about these things, and about almost every other thing iu 
the course of their life, habits, occupations, manufactures^ 
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aits and ciutoin& They are painted on the walls of tiidr 
tombs ; and many of the things themselTes have been fonad 
in the tombs. ' There we see all ancient Egypt" 
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** Especially in the tombs of the kings near Thebes. But 
the same sort of representations are found elsewhere. 
And not only in tombs ; but among the sculptures on the 
walls of their temples. Then historians have told us some- 
thing." 

" What a striking change it must have been for Joseph," 
said my grandmother ; " and what a notion he must have 
presently got of the greatness of the kingdom of Egypt." 

"After the flapping black curtains of his father's tent, 
ehl" said my uncle. "And instead of the desert sand for 
a floor, here he found floors laid in stone, or made of some 
cement composition. He had never seen a chair in his life 
either, till now." 

"Did they have chairs in Egypt?" Priscilla asked. 

"Elegant chairs, of handsome shapes, and well made. 
Their cabinetmakers, even before Joseph's time, had be- 
come 80 skilful that they knew how to make them strong 
without fastening cross pieces to the legs. They had double 
chairs and arm chairs and couches, and a tabouret sort of 
stool without back; and these were made of rare woods. 
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Bome of ebony, inlaid with ivory or with other woods ; and 
common chairs were often painted to imitate these. The 
seats were sometimes of leather, painted with flowers or 
other ornaments; sometimes they were made of a laced 
work of thongs or string, neat and cool like our cane-bottom 
chairs ; and the backs of chairs were made comfortable with 
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Egyptian Chair. 

a pillow of coloured cotton spread over them, or of painted 

leather, or of richer stuff.* You know the JEgyptians had 

• See note C. 
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carried the arts of wearing in colours, and of dyeing, and of 
embroidering, to a yery high pitch. And all these pieces of 
furniture were of great Tariety ; they did not, as we do, give 
an order to a cabinetmaker to make a dozen chaici imt 
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alike ; they knew better. They hated sameness ; they did 
not choose to have even the doors and windows of their 
houses exactly a match for each other.' 

" Oh, I like correspondence !" said Priscilla. 

"They didn't," said uncle Sam. "Ebony, cedar, and fir 
were the woods used by the cabinetmakers. Ebony, with 
other rare things, was brought yearly in tribute from con- 
quered tribes in the interior of Africa. The Egyptian cabinet- 
makers learned the art of veneering too ; whether so early 
as Joseph's time I can't say. Other foreign woods were 
brought in tribute from Asia ; but again, I do not know the 
precise date. But they were already in Joseph's time a lux- 
urious and elegant people. All these things, foreign won- 
ders, would strike the boy's eyes. There would be tables, 
as well as chairs, of various shapes; and light racks or 
stands, handsomely made, and perhaps inlaid too, used to 
hold flowers or other things There never was a natioa 
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ion^r of flowers. Flowers were everywhere, always on 
their tables, and always given to gnests ; and plants wer» 
so well and so carefully cultivated that some which were 
rare in other countries were plenty in Egypt ; and even in 
winter they had roses and violets and were as sweet as we 
are in summer. And besides the furniture and the flowers 
and the paintings, Joseph would see beautiful rases. The 
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Egyptains made vases of every sort of material and shape 
and ornament ; and so elegant that they are as fine as some 
of the finest Greek models; but they were all through Egypt 
for many a day before the Greeks knew how to mould them. 
Their bronze vases were of beautiful manufacture; we 
cannot make such bronze, now-a-days; and ivory and 
gold and silver, and porcelain and glass and wood, and I 
don't know what, were all used, besides common pottery. 
They were engraved, or painted, or moulded richly, adorned 
with precious stones, and with carvings and mouldings of 
flowers and beasts and birds, of every conceivable variety ; 
and there were jars and cups and bottles too ; and most 
elegant and curious boxes. These things furnished and 
adorned the rooms, and were often of most exquisite art 
and taste. To this day we moderns cannot equal the old 
Egyptians in our glass manufacture. Then in the sitting- 
rooms there would be some of the famous water jars or 
bottles of poi^ous earthenware, used for cooling water, which 
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even foreigners Talued; but in an Egyptian sitting-rooiii 
they would have no worse coyer or stopper than a bunch of 
leaves, which would let the warm air off from the water as 
it cooled." 

''Joseph would not have known what to make of all these 
things," said Dan. 

'' If he was at all like his Arab kindred of to-day, howeveiv 
he would keep his own counsel Nobody would know from 
his manner that fine houses and flowers and cabinet furni- 
ture were not what he had been accustomed to aU his life. 
He, as a slave, would not be asked to sit upon chairs. If he 
sat at all in the presence of his master, it would probably 
be cross-legged on a mat, or kneeling on one knee, or sitting 
upon his feet. To sit upon one's heels was a mark of re- 
spect before a superior then, as it is now in Egypt And 
Joseph was a slave." 

"What did he have to do, uncle Sam, do you suppose 1 " 

" The first thing was to make him put on Egjrptian fashions. 
His hair was shaved off, and nothing prettier than a dose 
skull-cap given him to wear instead. His travelling garments 
were taken away, and probably a sort of frock of linen was 
put on him, hanging loose and tied at the neck. If not that, 
then simply the linen * kilt * worn by all the lower classes, 
bound on with a girdle tied in front, that left all the upper 
part of the person and the legs and arms bare. It is not 
easy to know exactly all the particulars of Egyptian costume ; 
because in painting the human figure their artists were ob- 
liged by law to keep to certain established forms ; they were 
not permitted to make their men and women look as much 
like nature as possible. They were religiously forbidden. 
Along with that, they either might not or could not give 
good representations of drapery ; so we are in part left to 
guess what their clothes looked like. But you can imagine 
Joseph in his skull-cap and clean linen frock, or kilt and 
girdle ; and a handsome fellow then. In that climate they 
did not want much covering; and they were excessively, 
particular about cleanliness; bathing often, and wearing 
linen next the skin on account of its greater coolness and 
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purity ; whatever might be worn over it. What work Joseph 
was set to do, we do not know, except that it was house- 
work. He was in the house of his master the fjgyptian ; 
waiting upon him, perhaps, and serving at entertainments ; 
bringing flowers to the guests, and offering cups of wine, 
and setting on meats at the table. It was some work in 
which his master's eye was upon him from day to day. I 
wonder what Joseph thought had become of the promise of 
his inheritance in the land of Canaan ! or if he fancied he 
was the only one of his brothers singled out not to share 
it!" 

** He was not much troubled with such thoughts," said my 
grandmother. 

"How do you know, grandmamma?" 

" It is written, * the Lord was with Joseph.' And I re- 
member these words — * Because he hath set his love upon me^ 
therefore will I deliver him : I will set him on high because 
he hath known my name. He shall call upon me, and I will 
answer him : / vdll be tdth him in trouble.' He who has 
set his love upon God, has no need to fear ; nor room for 
it." 

" And it is plain that Joseph did not lose heart," said my 
uncle. " He served his master well ; and Potiphar, watching 
him, saw that everything succeeded which Joseph put his 
hand to. He was a prosperous man, the Bible says ; and it 
is truer in the East than perhaps anywhere else, that to 
succeed is the way to success. To have the character of 
being Mucky' — *a fortunate man' — will set anybody up 
in the world there. And besides, I have no doubt from the 
story, he was one of those rare gifted persons who win the 
love and liking of all that come near them. His fine person 
and face had something to do with it ; and then the beauty 
of a high and pure character, fine temper, and gracious dis- 
position, which shines out from a man or woman in whom 
it is. Keligion shows very beautiful when it is shrined in 
such a temple; and Joseph was a notable instance. You 
can see that he gained a certain sort of power over everybody 
around him. 
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''Meanwhile, during this time that he was working as a 
slave and growing in his master^s faTonr, Joseph was gnida- 
ally getting knowledge about the wonderful land and people 
he had come to live among. I can fancy him, when his 
work let him free, going to the top of the embankmmiti 
about the city to look and marvel at the rise of the Nile 
waters ; higher and higher every day, till the flood reached 
almost over the banks, and the green fields were all covered. 
Not only (Covered, but at Memphis the water stood twenty- 
five feet above its usual leveL £!gypt looked like a sea." 

" I don't see how people could get about at all,*' said Dan. 

"On the high causeways of dykes which ran over the 
country. There was no other way of getting from viUage to 
village. It is not wonderful that Elgyptians caUed their 
river *the sea.'" 

" And what became of the villages 1 " said Priscilla. 

"The ground where they stood was raised, to put them 
above danger. So too the sites of the cities, which were 
raised high ; and more and more from time to time, because 
there was a gradual rise in the level of the ground about 
them. Enormous mounds are left yet where ruined cities 
have been. If by any chance of the bursting of a dyke, or 
the rise of the Nile above an ordinary inundation, the water 
reached the foundations of a village, the poor mud houses 
gave way directly, and sank into the soil ; and so there was 
great distress and loss of property." 

" What did the water do to the land 1 " said Liph. "Any- 
thing but wet it ] " 

" Enriched it with the richest kind of manure. The sub- 
stances that the water brought down with its flood, sank 
into the ground and prepared it to bring forth the most 
enormous crops. The Egyptians could know with sure cer- 
tainty, from the height of the inundation, what sort of 
harvests would be the next year ; there was no question of 
rain, or drought, or any hindering disaster. And so Joseph 
would see, as one may see now, the joy of the people as the 
waters rose, and their exultation when the desired point was 
reached ; and very likely his fellow-servants may have said 
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to him as the Egyptians in old time said to other foreigners 
—when they heard that in Joseph's country the people de- 
pended on the rains that might fall — * Some day the Syrians 
will be disappointed of their grand hope; and then they 
will be wretchedly hungry.' " 

" Could Joseph understand Egsrptian f " Priscilla asked. 

" He learned to understand it ; and probably there were 
people in his master's household who could interpret for 
him." 

" I suppose the dykes were taken great care of," said liph, 
*' since so much depended on them." 

*' They were constantly watched and kept in repair, and a 
force of cavalry and foot soldiers was always on hand for 
the protection of them. Everything would show Joseph the 
greatness, and riches, and glory of the land where he had 
cume to make his home. Those very dykes were great 
works, beginning on a level with the bank of the Nile, and 
stretching back across the country quite to the hilly ground, 
keeping the same level, though the surface of the country 
grew lower and lower farther from the river ; their surface 
stood level with the water. The glorious river itself he 
would see was the inexhaustible source of the riches of the 
country. And over its waste of waters, a few miles away, 
/ose up to view another token of Egypt's glory. Immense, 
high, pointed masses of stone, of different colours, shining 
in the morning light, and caught in the rays of the setting 
sun ; wonderful to see. These were the pyramids ; standing 
in their quiet magnificence, old monuments even then« 
They stand at the edge of the desert, on a sandy tableland 
which raises them a hundred and forty feet, nearly, above 
the plain. How the fresh eyes of the Hebrew slave must 
have gone to those marble hills of man's making, and never 
been weary of wondering. They are wonders to us, now, in 
their rude, worn condition ; but then they were covered with 
polished stones, smooth from top to bottom ; the great pyra- 
mid shining white, the second cased in yellow limestone, 
the third dark and rich in the red granite that had come 
from quarries up the Nile, far away. And that is not alL 
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From the level of the plain to the foundations of the pyra- 
mids, there was made a causeway, or inclined plane, to carry 
up the huge blocks of stone that were brought from the 
quarries over the river or in the south. This causeway was 
the most wonderful thing of the kind ever built It was 
three thousand feet in length and sixty feet broad ; cased in 
polished stones and covered with sculptures. Joseph could 
not see all that from the dykes of Memphis ; but he would 
hear about it and about the Pyramids ; how the causeway 
alone took ten years to make, with the preparing the plat- 
form, for the Great Pyramid ; and the Great Pyramid was 
twenty years in building; with a hundred thousand men 
constantly at work And these were already old monu- 
ments ; so long Egypt had been great." 

" It was oppression that built the pyramids/' my grand- 
mother remarked. 

" Ay, but not that furnished the science and the skill to 
build them," said my uncle. "The masonry of the outer 
casing and of the inner work of the pyramids has never been 
outdona And they are set so true to the points of the com< 
pass that the variation of the needle may be regulated by 
them. Besides, think of the mechanical skill required to 
transport those great blocks of stone all the way from the 
quarries of Syene. For that matter, it was said that many 
hundreds of years before Joseph's time. King Menes had 
turned the course of the Nile some ten miles above Mem- 
phis, and cut a new channel for it, because he wanted to use 
the plain, which its waters made marshy. He built dykes, 
cut the new channel, drained the plain, and built Memphis ; 
making a large artificial lake in its north-western quarter, to 
assist in the drainage of the plain, and secure it against 
danger from too great an influx of water. Great engineer- 
ing skill and mechanical knowledge must have been neces- 
sary for such a huge work. And, mother, in the tombs of 
the same age with the pyramids, we see by the paintings 
that Egypt was the same in their day that she was long 
afterward. The same habits and customs are painted in the 
iirst pyramid period that were known in later times; no 
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rudeness of manners, nor even of art, speaks of the infancy 
of the nation ; even then the people had given up wearing 
arms in ordinary life, which is a great sign of civilisation. 
When did the English do that ? The inscriptions show that 
writing had been long practised ; the drawing is in some 
respects better than that which followed in after years ; all 
the !E!gyptian life of those old times is given as in later 
times ; there is no evidence of a primitive and more barbar- 
ous state." 

"How many pyramids were there ] " inquired my grand- 
mother. 

" Between sixty and seventy in all, I believe. Not more 
than half of them can be made out now." 

"Between sixty and seventy I" echoed Dan. "I thought 
there were only three." 

" I have been talking of the three great ones of Ghizeh, 
near Memphis. The whole tract of pyramids extended 
some seventy miles along the valley of the Nile. Even from 
Memphis there were other groups in sight in the distance, 
beside those of Ghizeh. In the group of Ghizeh, the three 
great pyramids, Dan, were surrounded with six little ones on 
the same platform. These three big ones were the work of 
a hundred years of tyranny, during which powerful kings 
obliged the people to labour for them. The memory of 
those kings was so hated, that the Egyptians did not like 
even to mention their names." 

" Maybe those were the kings that made the Jews work," 
said Liph. 

" Maybe the Jews were not born," said my uncle. " The 
pyramids were built hundreds of years before Jacob went 
down into Egypt. They are some of the oldest monuments 
in the world." 

" But how can you know, sir 1" 

"The names of the kings' who founded them are in them 
still, my boy. ShufUy or Cheops, and his brother, built the 
Great Pyramid. They belonged to the fourth dynasty of 
Egyptian kings ; and nobody supposes that Joseph came 
into the country any earlier than in the fifteenth dynasty. 
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Many think the eighteenth. Howerery we muBt hmre tiist 
question now. 

** While Joseph was giadoally opening his eyes and eara to 
the greatness and glory of the land, Potiphar*s eyes were 
getting opened to the extraordinary qnalities of his young 
slave; He 'saw that the Lord was with him,' the Bible 
says ; he noticed that everything pnt in Joseph's hands went 
well The lovable qualities of the yonng man got hold of 
him too ; and the end was, that Potiphar gave him the 
charge of everything he had in the world. Not only made 
him overseer of his house, but of all that he had. We most 
look now to see what Joseph's new duties were. 

** Potiphar was a man of wealth ; he had possessions in the 
country as well as in the city ; and farming lands, probably, 
as well as gardens and orchards. The rich BIgyptians used 
to have very large country villas, with everything to make 
life pleasant collected about them ; and this was the fashion 
on which they were mada You must know, or you cannot 
understand Joseph's new position. 

*' In the first place, a great general wall of enclosure sur- 
rounded the whole villa, gardens and house and all. It was 
thick and high, built of mud bricks ; and at the bottom cased 
with stone, if it was situated where the waters of the in- 
undation would reach it. A great gateway, between two 
towers, let you inside. There you found a wide court, with 
trees and tanks of water before the house. The house was 
often very large, with a centre and two wings. The centre 
held the stables and the coach-houses, and storerooms, and 
what not. The two wings were the finer dwelling portions 
of the mansion ; differing from each other ; each with an 
open court and trees, and one having sets off storerooms and 
receiving rooms on the ground floor, and an entrance by a 
back gateway into the garden. The other would be per- 
haps more retired, with rooms extending round three sides 
of an open grassy court, and no back entrance ; that was the 
handsomest wing. But there was no settled plan ; every- 
body built after his fancy. Then the farmyard with its 
^■heds for cattle, and the granaries, and the garden, each 
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would have its own particular enclosing wall, within the 
/qpeneral enclosure. The garden was large ; it might be or 
might not be separated from the orchard and the vineyai'd ; 
and there were canals and tanks of water for watering the 
grounds ; for of course the waters of the inundation were 
not let in here. All these in Potiphar's villa were probably 
on a large scale ; besides farm lands outside the private 
grounds, the cultivation of which must be carefully watched ; 
and all these would want a great deal of attention.'' 

"How was the hand-watering done?" my grandmother 
asked. 

" With nothing better than the shadoof— the old pole and 
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bucket. Men often drew the water into pails, that they hung 
upon their shoulders by means of a wooden ypke, such as 
milkmen hwre use. In these pails they carried the water to 
the trees or the garden beds. Each tree was provided at its 
foot with a little mound of earth hollowed out into a saucer 
form to hold the water ; and the beds of flowers or vegetables 
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were edged with narrow ledges of earth for the samepurposa 
Skins were used for carrying water, also." 




Hand-watering. 

** And must every tree be watered in that way? every big 
apple-tree ?" I asked. 

"There were no big apple-trees, dear Tiny ; nor little ones 
neither. The apple-tree was not known there." 

"You said orehards^ uncle Sam." 

"Orchards might be of any fruit tree you know. The 
Egyptian orchards held various kinds; palms were the 
most valued." 

^^Falm orchards !" said Dan. 

"They were more precious than any sort of orchard can 
be in America. Dates made a great portion of the food of 
the people ; in August fresh-gathered, when they were ripe, 
and in other times of the year dried or preserved. Every 
part of the palm was useful The trunks made beams of 
light wood. The branches served for baskets, bedsteads, 
ceilings, coops, and any purpose for which lath is good. 
The strong fibres of the branches made ropes and mats; 
the very leaves were wrought into baskets and mats and . 
brooms; and from the fruit was drawn brandy and wine 
and vinegar. So palms held the first place among the 
E^gyptian trees. But then there was the ddniy another sort 

palm, with a hard nut covered with a rind like ginger- 
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bread ; the wood of the tree was serviceable tco, for harder 
work. And then came the sycamore and fig; and pome- 
granates and peaches and the almond and the olive. The 
sycamore fruit was a great favourite ; and even now the 
Egyptians say that * whoever has eaten sycamore figs is sure 
to come back to "EgyptJ Dates and sycamores were the 
chief trees of the orchard." 

'*It isn't half so good as our list of fruits," said Dan. 

''They had grapes, too. The vineyard was sometimes in 
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the same enclosure with the fruit trees, sometimes separate. 
It was a very important part of the premises, and would 
give Joseph a good deal of care. All these things, you 
know, were committed to his looking after. Grapes were 
much cultivated, and wines were very much used in the 
country, and some fjgyptian wines had a great reputation. 
Besides all this, there was the cultivation of the farm lands 
outside to be overlooked; the selling of the produce; the 
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keeping of all the returns and accounts; and the managing 
and ruling all the people. Joseph had authority, in the house 
and out of it. He could order the peasants to be flogged if 
they misbehaved themselves. They must do his bidding." 

''And so Joseph was preparing to be the governor oC 
Egypt," said my grandmother. 

''And becoming thoroughly acquainted with the land and 
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its people and its customs,** said my uncle. " Then it was, 
he learned what the soil of Egypt was and what it could 
do; aad how its peasants might be dealt with." 
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•* Cultivation was very little trouble, I suppose," said my 
grandmother. 

"Why yes, — ^and no," said my uncle. "The crops sown 
lust after the inundation did not give much trouble, cer- 
tainly; but in the summer and autumn it was different 
The dry climate made the greatest care and the most con- 
stant watering necessary; and that was at all times the 
case with the vegetables and herbs and garden produce 
generally. Let us see what sort of a year Joseph would 
have of it ; step by step." 

'*0h yes, do !" said Friscilla; "and then we shall know 
Egypt, too." 

"At first, when the Nile was rising, he would paddle 
about in a light boat, made of papyrus very likely, along 
the canals, to see that the dykes were safe, and that the cattle 
and flocks were taken away from the exposed places and 
brought within enclosures or upon higher ground in good 
time. Boats were used to remove them. Great care was 
taken too, that the inundation should not come in upon 
fields where the late crops had been sown. In the early 
part of August the canals were opened to let the waters 
over the land ; and in the middle of that month and a little 
after was the time for sowing the autumn doora and sesa- 
mum, and other things, on reserved fields." 

" What are those, uncle Sam ?" 

"Doora was the grain of which the peasants commonly 
made their bread. Sesamum was cultivated for oil The 
best lamp oil was got from its seeds; and it was used for 
cooking too, though not so good as that got from lettuce. 
While the inundation lasted, was the peasants' time of 
leisure ; the season for feasting and merry-making ; the 
cattle were housed in sheds; Joseph might make up his 
accounts. As soon as the waters were dried from the soil, 
then work began." 

" Was not that a sickly time 1 " asked my grandmother. 

"Not at alL The hot sun dries the mud so fast, even 
at that late time of year, that nobody gets fever, and no 
harm comes at all from the inundation. As soon as the 
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water was off and the fields were either dry or in a state of 
soft mud, the ground was prepared for sowing the seed If 

the water had been on a long 
time, sometimes the seed was 
just thrown in and the mud 
dragged with bushes; gene- 
rally light ploughing was 
used, and men followed the 
plough with hoes to break 
up the clods. Ploughs and 
hoes were both of wood** 
"Wooden ploughs I " cried liph. 

•'Enough for Egypt. And you need not sneer at their 
fanning skill, for it was excellent, as the returns proved 
They were far beyond the farmers of other countries. The 
seed was sown broadcast, on the 
prepared ground; and then they 
turned a flock of goats or some 
cattle into the field to tread in the 
grain. Then there was no further 
trouble till the time of the har- 
vest That is, with these crops 
sown after the inundation. Others 
required care and artificial water- 
ing every now and then ; the wa- 
ter all to be drawn up from the 
canals with the shadoof and car- 
ried in buckets to the beds. Be- 
sides wheat and barley, another 
crop of doora was sown in No- 
vember ; and beans, and peas, and 
lentils, and lettuce, and flax, and 
coleseed, and hemp, and safflower* 
These three last, and lettuce, were cultivated for oil." 
"Hadn't they our sort of oil, uncle SamT' 
"My dear child, there were no whale fisheries till after 
many and many a day. Ships hardly dared venture .out of 
sdght oi land, if they went to sea at all And the olives of 
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Egypt, though fleshy, gaye little oil Yet the Eg3rptiansliad 
many oils. Sesamum was the best for lamps, and castor-oil 
was used for the same purpose by those who did not mind 
the smelL All those latter plants I mentioned just now 
yielded quantities of oil; and still others were cultivated 
for the making of ointments or for medicinal uses. 

"In December came the time for reaping the crops of 
dxiora which had been sown during the high Nile and watered 




Reaping Corn and Doora^ 

artificially. The sesamum, or simsim, seeds, were ripe then 
too ; and the first crop of clover was cut and dried. In 
February and March the barley, and beans, and peas, were 
ripe for harvest ; and flax ready to pull ; and hemp and 
coleseed fit to gather ; and water melons were ripe ; and at 
the end of March the 
lentils were to be cut. 
In April, one month 
after barley harvest, 
came the wheat har- 




vest. 

" They did not cut 
their corn as we do. 
They used a toothed 
sickle and cut off the 
heads of the grain pretty close up. Of course they did not 
bind it in sheaves. The com was thrown into baskets or 
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panniers and carried so upon asses to the threshing floor ; 
or else it was carried by men in large rope nets borne nx>on 
a pole. Gleaners came after the reapers to pick up the fal- 
len ears. The threshing floor was a smooth round placei, 
swept clean ; over which a certain quantity of grain was 
spread, and then oxen were driven over it and over it, 
round and round, till the grain was trodden out. 

"The rest of the grain meanwhile was gathered in an enor- 
mous heap all round the threshing floor ; not in the middle 
as the custom is now ; and when the quantity on the floor 
was well beaten out, they threw more on from the outside 
heap. After the grain was threshed, or beaten out^ it was 
fanned from the chaff' with wooden shovels ; a very awkward 
_ _ _ _ way, we should think ; and 

f:^-^ then it was put into sacks, 
a certain fixed quantity in 
every sack, and taken off to 
the granary ; and each sack 
was counted and the num- 
ber written down by a couple 
of men who were watching 
the whole work. Sometimes 
there were two scribes ; one 
to note the number of mea- 

Fanning the Grain. ^^^^ ^j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

ing floor, and the other to register the sacks carried off to 
the granary." 

" That is being extra careful," said Dan, " considering they 
had such a plenty." 

" It was quite Egyptian fashion, though. And com was 
the riches of the land. As well count that up carefully as 
the number of books sold from a shop, or the number of 
sheep shorn in a flock. But it was Eg3rptian fashion in 
everything. Either they were a very thievish people, or they 
were, as you say, extra caref uL Everjrthing was taken down 
in writing. There were separate overseers for the different 
parts of the work upon an estate ; and their duty was to 
make reports in writing to the scribes belonging to the 
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steward's office, who examined the reports before they were 
handed in to the master — or^ as in this case, to Joseph the 
head steward. And to make all sure, ths scribes took douUe 
reports, from two overseers^ that if there was any mistake 
or cheatery it might be found out. In these reports every- 
thing was put down. Not only every sheep and head of 
cattle and bushel, or sack of com, but every chicken hatched 
and every egg laid on the farm.'' 

"Then Joseph was only a head steward over other 
stewards." 

** He could not possibly be everywhere at once, you know. 
But from time to time all the live stock on the estate, all at 
least that went on four legs, were driven together to the farm- 
yard or some other place to be counted in the presence of the 
superintendent ; and I have a picture of such a scene. You 
can fancy it is Potiphar's stock, and that Joseph is the steward 
to whom these men come with their reports; though the 
picture was painted long before Joseph went into Egypt. 
The steward stands leaning on his stafi^ and with a stylish 
dog attending him. Then come the droves of cattle, with the 
numbers written over each drove. 834 oxen, 220 cows, 3234 
goats, 760 asses, 974 rams ; and a man with a pole over his 
shoulders carries the little lambs in two baskets.'* 

'* If Potiphar had stock like that" said liph, "he would 
want great crops of clover." 

" We do not know how it was," said uncle Sam ; " but 
Egypt was very wealthy, and her great men abounded in 
every riches and luxury, Joseph's office was no sinecure, 
you may be sura" 

" If they cut their grain in that way," said Dan, "close up 
to the ear, what became of all the straw 1 " 

" That was for the cattle. While some men cut the ears 
of grain, others cut or pulled the long stalks which were left 
on the ground. They were chopped up and stored, with the 
clover hay, for the months when the Nile waters would be 
all over the pastures, and the cattle must be housed and fed." 

"And was the Nile water enough manure for all they 
wanted," Liph asked. 
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*^ Enough and abundance. It made the land exceedingly 
rich. As one crop was cleared from the fields, they made 
ready the ground for another crop; ploughed and sowed, 
and very likely watered it by hand, and over and over if 
necessary. So with a third crop. All the land wanted was 
water, and no matter at what cost of labour, they gave it 
that. For certain crops, in the later part of the year, they 
did use a top-dressing of nitrous soil; in general nothing 
but water." 

" Easy work," said Priscilla. 
" Not so very easy," said Liph, 
" when it comes to watering whole 
fields and fields by pailfuls drawn 
up with a bucket. Did they never 
have rain, uncle Sam 1 " 
' " In Upper Egypt, for all prac- 
tical purposes, never. Towards 
the Mediterranean coast they had 
rain. But the country in general 
was as I have told you. At the 
end of April the November sow- 
ing of dwra was ripe. This grain 
they did not harvest as the wheat 
and barley. It was pulled up by 
the roots, bound in sheaves, car- 
ried to the floor or some place fit ; 
and there it was drawn through 
a row of metal teeth that stripped 
off the seeds. Lettuce and cartha- 
mus seeds were ripe the end of 
this month; and it was time to 
plant the summer doora. And 
always, you remember, the care 
of crops that must be artificially 
watered went on ; field-crops sown 
at any time except after the inun« 
dation, and all garden vegetables and herbs, which were 
planted in hollow beds, with a little border of earth raised 
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round the edge ; so that they could be flooded whenever it 
was necessary ; and all vineyards. 

** Towards the end of June or first of July, the grapes 
were ripe. They were watched to keep the birds from them 
as they grew ripe ; and then picked carefully and laid in 
deep baskets and carried to the press. The building where 
the winepress was stood within the enclosure of the vine- 
yard. The press was a simple thing ; often just a bag hung 
in a frame, and twisted up by turning a pole at one end ; the 
other end of the bag being fixed in the frame. Or perhaps 
the bag was not even in a frame at all, and twisted by turn- 
ing two sticks at the ends of it in dijfferent ways. The su- 
perintendent stood watching to see when the pressure was 
enough ; and the juice ran into a vase set to catch it." 

"A vase!" said Dan. 

"Yes. What then?" 

" Why, a tme to stand under a winepress ! " 




Winepresfl. 

"Yes. Cooper's work stood no chance in Egypt ; the dry 
climate would shrink it all up. Barrels were not used. All 
sorts of jars and vases of earthenware or stone supplied the 
place of them. Sometimes a footpress was used for the 
wine, and the grapes were trodden out by the feet of men. 
When the juice had fermented properly, it was poured into 
long earthen jars, pointed at the bottom ; and at the time of 
the wine's finished perfection, these were covered with a lid 
and sealed up air-tight with clay or pitch or anything else that 
would do ; stamped ; and set in rows in the wine cellar." 
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" How could pointed jars stand ? " said Frisdlla. 

''The ends were fixed in the ground, and set 
besides in a stone ring, each one, which made them 
secure. The Greeks and Eomans used the same 
sort of jars and arrangement." 

"Joseph would have to see to all that, I sup- 
pose.'* 

"Certainly; if his master cultivated the grape 
for anything but eating. It was very largely 
grown in Egypt, so that even the common people 
of the land could enjoy the fruit. Some time in July the 
doora which had been sown in April and carefully watered 
all this time, was ready for harvesting. In August came 
the date harvest ; and the fruit which could not be eaten 
fresh must be dried or preserved. Then the Nile was rising 
again. The autumn doora must be sown ; onions and leeks 
and garlic must be sown ; cotton must be cut." 

" Was cotton much used by the ancient Egyptians ? " my 
grandmother asked. 

"Very much. It was very favourite wear with all classes ; 
though they preferred linen next the skin on account of 
cleanliness. Woollen was not so much in favour. It was 
worn in outer garments, but chiefly by the poorer classes. 
No priest might go into a temple with a woollen cloak over 
his shoulders, or any woollen covering whatever upon him ; 
and no Egyptian might be buried in woollen. Nothing but 
linen was used for the mummy cloths ; not even a mixture 
of cotton has been found. But cotton was greatly worn by 
the living, and manufactured very much besides for furni- 
ture in later days. It is not likely Joseph had anything to 
do with it. In September they sowed watermelons, and in 
October clover was sown, to be watered artificially. But 
here we are round at the inundation again, with the cattle 
housed in the sheds, and the peasantry enjoying their play- 
time, and one year of Joseph's steward work gone by." 
"How long was he Potiphar's steward?" 
''That I cannot tell. Pio^^bY^-j iot ^ovx^a M\niA\^^ hia 
skill and his judgment and pT«^c\ks2^V^\\.^ ^WsvisoiMaA-" 
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thoroughly cultivated ; and long enough for all his master's 
interests to prosper by his hands. It might have been 
several years; years of growing dignity and prosperity for 
Joseph." 

"But he was a slave, uncle." 

" Slavery is a mild thing in modem Egypt, and probably 
was then, for the old £Jg3rptians were a gentle people. A 
slave who has been brought up in the house, in southern 
"Egypt, thinks himself belonging to the family and one of 
its important members ; and the male slaves are better 
treated than the free servants at any rate. Joseph certainly 
had nothing to remind him of his serfdom. Potiphar left 
everything to his care ; and knew no more about his own 
affairs than the dinner and supper which was served to him 
every day. Joseph went out and came in, doing what he 
liked out of the hous^ and in the house, and everything 
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thriving under him. But there is another thing he learned 
in the course of all this time, children, besides Elgyptian 
husbandry and Egyptian manners." 

" What was that, uncle Sam 1 " 

" Here are the candles and the papers. Tou must wait 
until to-morrow" 
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NOV. IS.—EGYPTIAN THINGS. 

(6ec xxzix. 6, 23.) 

"Uncjle Sam," said Priscilla, "you said there was some- 
thing else that Joseph learned to know while he was Poti- 
phar's steward — what was it ? " 

"The tremendous idolatry of the people." 

"Was it worse than in other nations, sir ? " 

^'liph, I can hardly describe it to you. Let us see how 
it would have struck Joseph, bit by bit, as he came to know 
it. The first things to startle him perhaps, or some of the 
first, would have been the public religious ceremonies.* 

" But he had seen heathen ceremonies before." 

"Not so multiplied. The Egjrptians were a very religious 
peopla Sometimes these public ceremonies would succeed 
each other for days together; some months had them for 
every day in the month. And theyVere various. On the 
ninth day of the month Thoth, soon after Joseph came into 
Potiphar's family, everybody in the house and everybody 
in other houses turned out and eat a fried fish before the 
door. Joseph would ask what this was for 1 and he would 
be told that it was a duty of religion. It is not likely that 
anybody could explain to him the reason, or that he could 
understand it if they did." 

" What was the reason, uncle Sam 1 " 

" I do not know, Tiny. Everybody eat fried fish ; except 
the priests, to whom fish were forbidden food ; and they 
burned theirs. A few days after, there was a fete in hon* 
our of Thoth, the god of the month. He was the Egyptian 
Mercury, the god of intellect and of time, the recorder of 
men's actions, and also the moon. The people who attend- 
ed at the festival eat honey and eggs, and said one to an- 
other, * How sweet a thing is truth 1 ' " 
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" That was not foolish, at any rate," said Priscilla. 

" Which r' said Liph. 

"But did the Egyptians love truth?" Dan asked. 

"In theory, I suppose. Another time, at night, Poti- 
pliar's servants were ordered to prepare and light a number 
of lamps and set them round about or in front of the house. 




Egyptian Lamps. 



These lamps were filled with oil and salt and water, and the 
wick floated on the oil and burned all night. Going out 
to see how these lamps looked, Joseph might see that every 
other house within view and in every street of the city was 
surrounded in like manner with lights. It was the night of 
a great festival to Ndth^ the Egyptian Minerva. At Sais 
the festival was held, that city being particularly sacred to 
Neith ; but every Egyptian throughout the land was re- 
quired to light lamps in her honour. She typified the 
divine wisdom. The knowledge of God the children of 
Ham had lost ; but one infinite quality, the heavenly Wis-, 
dom, they "Worshipped under a goddess's name. And so 
they did with other divine qualities separately. This festi- 
val was called the Feast of the Burning Lamps. What 
would Joseph think, as he saw the little tapers twinkling 
all over the city, and remembered his father's story of Bethel 
— the ladder with the angels going up and down — and that 
vision of glory and love that stood above the ladder! I 
can fancy that bitter tears of home-sickness were shed that 
night." 

"Did the Egyptians get their notions of Minerva and 
Mercury from the Ghreeks, uncle Sam ? " 

" On the contrary, the Greeks took their notions of many 
things, both in mythology and in arts, from Egypt. Well 
— ^to go on — ^at another occasion, pigs were killed to the 
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Moon. The day of full moon was chosen ; the animal was 
sacrificed, the end of its tail with certain parts from its in* 
side were put together, and all the fat from the inside, and 
burnt ; the rest was eaten. It was the only time in the year 
when pork might be eaten ; and then it might not be eaten 
by the priests. Poor people who could not afford to kill a 
pig, made dough pigs, which they baked and offered in sacri- 
fice. Figs were killed at another festival in honour of 
Bacchus, but not eaten. The animal was slaughtered before 
the door of Fotiphar*s house, as before every otheir door; 
and then Fotiphar gave the carcase back to the man who 
had sold it. But that day there was a procession in the 
streets, with music and sacred emblems carried in honour 
of the god. Then, in October, there was one of the festivals 
in honour of Osiris, lasting several days ; when a gilded ox 
was shown to the people." 

"What for?" 

"It was the emblem of the god. At the rising of the 
Nile, there was one of the very great festivals held in hon- 
our of the god of the river, and to beg the blessings of a 
good inundation. The people believed that unless the cere- 
monies of this festival were properly and honourably per- 
formed, the Nile would refuse to rise. So through the 
whole land there was a great religious time. Men and 
women gathered in the nearest towns to celebrate feasting 
and music and dancing in honour of the god ; and a statue 
of him was carried by the priests through every village in 
solemn procession." 

"I should think Joseph would have got into confusion 
among so many gods," said Friscilla. 

"I have only begun to tell you about them ; and it would 
be long before he would comprehend the full absurdity and 
enormity of the idol worship around him. But some things 
would begin to make themselves felt. For instance, there 
was the temple of Apis, in the city of Memphis itself, where 
Apis was particularly honoured. Joseph would see the fine 
building, close to the temple of Fthah, both of them magni- 
ficent even then, though succeeding kings added continually 
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to their beauty and magnificence. Not even an idol ivas m 
the temple of Apis, but a living black bull ; tended and wor- 
shipped with divine honours. What would Joseph think of 
that 1 He could see the creature sometimes^ the days when 
he was shown to visitors, in lazy state ; and at the great fes- 
tival of Apis, which lasted seven days, the bull was taken 
in procession about the city. Guards went with him to 
clear the way and keep off the crowds from his sacred per- 
son ; the people came out of their houses to welcome him ; 
and a choir of children went before him singing hymns in 
praise of him. It was said, that if children smelt his breath, 
they received the power of foretelling what was to come." 

"Why, what did they think this bull wasT' said 
PrisciUa. 

"They thought the soul of Osiris was in him. Osiris 
was the greatest of all the Egyptian gods^ in the hearts of 
the people, though not in ranL" 

" What did they do when the bull died ] " said Liph. "I 
suppose he could not live for ever." 

" They sought out a new Apis. There was always one to 
be found." 

"But there must have been a great many black bulls in 
Egypt," said Dan. 

'*Not with the sacred marks. Apis was known byhisr 
marks. One of them was the form of a vulture in white on 
his black back." 

" But did he really have those marks, uncle Sam V 

"I have no doubt of it. Tiny. The priests could manage 
all that very easily, with some trouble to Apis himself no 
doubt. As soon as one Apis was dead,, the priests whose 
particular duty it was went out through the land looking 
for the new one. When he was found, after a space of 
forty days had passed without any men being allowed to see 
him, (though women might,) he was put on board a boat 
which was prepared for him with a golden cabin, and taken 
up or down the river as the case might be, to Memphis. 
There he was lodged as agreeably as possible, fed with the 
best food, tended with every care and honour, that his life 
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voifjA be as luppj and as kx^ as tbe law p»aiitted ; £or i 
•eems it was not thofo^^ proper diat lie ahcrald Hw^ mon 
than twentj-fire yean. He was eonsnhed as an onde ; anc 
when be died, be was bmied witb a magmfieenoe thafc tlM 
rbaraobs tiiemsel^es mi^t baTe been satisfied witlL. ]» 
deed tbose wbo bad tbe charge of bim were often mined bj 
tbee:q)eD8es<rf his funeral honoms; andall^ypt momned 
as if the god Osiris himself woe dead. Tbemonminslsated 
un^ the new Ajpa was found." 

^How ooold they oonsolt a bidl for an ondc^ h»m»|^ 
Saml" 

^Toa maj well ask. Tiny. Bat when the bull was a ^od, 
my dear, his slightest action would mean something; yon 
know. For instance, Apis had two stables, which be might 
live in at his pkasore. When he chose the one^ it wras 
thonght to bode good things for li^gypt; if he took the 
other, it meant misf ortune. People who wished to oonsolt 
him used to offer some food to him in their hands. If he' 
took the food, it was a happy sign; if he refosed it, of course 
things were going wrong. More solemnly, when any one 
had a question to ask that wanted a closer answer, the 
qnestioner first bnmed incense on an altar, filled with oil 
the lamps which burned there, laid down a piece of money 
on an altar near the statue of the god, and then went and 
whispered his question into the ear of Apis. Apis was not 
expected to speak the answer; so the questioner then 
stopped his own ears and went out of the temple. Outside 
of the temple, the first words he heard any one speak were 
supposed to give the god's answer." 

" Did people believe such stuff as that ] " said Priscilla. 

'' That is only a little bit of what in a multitude of varie- 
ties filled all Egypt. It is hard to believe, Prissy ; but a 
short time ago the burial place of Apis was discovered near 
Memphis, or where Memphis wai^; and there before our 
eyes are the living witnesses of the honour in which those 
black bulls were held. There is a great long gallery, very 
long indeed, twenty feet high and as much broad, like a great 
central aisle ; and on the right and left of it open the several 
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chambers that Were each the burial place of one of those 
creatures. In each one of them stands a huge sarcophagus 
of black marble, fifteen feet long, and about eleven feet high 
to the top of the lid. Those magnificent coffins held the 
bodies of the bulls after they had been carefully embalmed ; 
but the mummies are all gone now. Every cover is pushed 
back, and every sarcophagus is empty ; bat there they are ; 
and it is one of the strangest places to visit that can be in 
this world. You see it only by the light of candles or 
torches ; and by such light those long rock-hewn galleries 
look mysteriously awful, with the deep black funereal re- 
cesses on each side, and the great empty black sarcophagus 
standing there yet in every one. Standing to bear witness 
of the miserable false belief and superstition of men who 
lived two and three and four thousand years ago." 

'' Do they date so far back ? " said my grandmother. 

" Not the sarcophagi already discovered, but the supersti- 
tion does. By the inscribed tablets on the walls of the 
chambers, we know when the particular Apis buried in each 
one lived and was honoured ; in what year of what king's 
reign he was born, and in what year he died, as well as the 
number of years he lived ; so that these inscriptions are of 
great value for our knowledge of fjgjrptian history. But 
there are only forty of them discovered yet; there must be 
a great many more." 

*' How foolish those processions of Apis must have seemed 
to Joseph I " said Dan. 

"That is only to begin with," said my uncle. "Joseph 
would not be long in Potiphar's house before he would find 
out that every cat and dog that came in his way had the 
strongest claim to his respect ; indeed that to kill one would 
be at the peril of his life. If any I!gyptian found a cat or 
an ibis dead, he stood off at a distance and lamented the 
fact and mourned with, a loud voice, protesting that he had 
done nothing to the creature, but that it was found just so." 

"What for r 

"To protect himself. He would have been torn in pieces, 
if it had been found that he was the cause of the animal's 
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dcatiL Tiie eait wis mxndy m> was die ibis; one to the 
gnddesi FMht sad ^e adba- to Tfaoth. Sowcret^dog. 
the eov, the 2xp, the hawk sad the Tnhme — the liawk wss 
•sored to the god Bs, the son, snd the spe to Tlioth, thioa^ 
fmt sll Egypt ; otho' snimsla were honoaicd onl j in paiticii- 
lar parts of the eomitrj. Fasons were coomusBioDed with 
the esze of these dzfiferent sscred snhiub ; it was fwJroned 
s Tcrf hoocmable office, snd as cadi ooe so commitwHmcd 
wore the badge that showed his dignity snd showed of wliat 
sacred aoimal he was gaardiaii, people in the eoimtry knew 
them and bowed and did ho&onr to them, as poaons engaged 
in the serrice of the godsL" 

''What did they do, mide Saml" 

''Fed the sa<7ed antmals, and saw to their foneral 
honours." 

"Bat all the cats in the coontry, ancle Sam ! and all the 
cows!" 

"All sacred All, or at least great numbers, carefully 
embabned when they died, and buried in their own bnrial 
places ; often carried to the city or region of the god to which 
they were sacred. Near that burial cave of Apis I have been 
describing, at Memphis, there are long, long crooked galleries 
cut in the rock, threading the hills, which are ibis mommy 
pits. Thousands and thousands of earthen jars are there, 
every one of which held its ibis ; the birds have mostly been 
stolen out, and you must go very deep into the galleries 
to find one whole and untouched I went deep, with my 
Arab guides, and found a vase that had not been rifled ; with 
its mummy done up in linen, as it was put there thousands 
of years ago. You shall see it in good time, when my things 
are unpacked in New York." 

" But these guardians /e(£ the sacred animals ? " said Liph. 
** Did they do it at their own expense ? " 

"As I told you, they were sometimes ruined by the grand 
funeral ceremonies they observed for the animals of their 
charge. But in their care of them while living they were 
partly supplied ; in this way. If any person made a vow to 
a god or goddess,— to Ra, the sun, for instance,— he cut off 
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the hair from his child's head, or a part of it, and weighed 
it in a balance ; for children as long as they were children 
did not have their heads entirely shaved. The weight of the 
hair in silver he gave to the person, or one of the persons, 
who had the care of the animals sacred to Ba ; those were 
hawks ; and the money was spent in meat to feed them. If 
the vow was made to Fasht, the money went to buy fish or 
bread and milk for the cats, which were her sacred animals ; 
if the vow was made to Thoth, the god of letters and the 
moon, then the sum went to feed ibises, sacred to Thoth.'' 

" What sort of a bird is that, uncle ? " 

"The look of it would remind you a little of a stork ; but 
it is smaller very much, and prettier, and not so long-legged. 
Its body is about a foot in length ; the feathers whit'C, except 
the tips of wings and tail which are black ; and the head 
and throat are black too and without feathers. There is 
another kind which has dark-coloured plumage ; the white 
one is the sort most commonly found embalmed. The ibis 
was liked, I suppose, because it was so good at destroying 
snakes and harmful insects ; so too the ichneumon, because 
it was useful in destroying crocodile's eggs. However, in a 
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Tuome^ or district, a little south of Memphis, the crocodile 
itself was very highly honoured ; so much that the ugly 
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beast multiplied and grew bold till no one could safely draw 
water at the river or venture to wash his feet there, in the 
neighbourhood of Ombps or Thebes or Crocodilopolis, or 
some other towns ; and even in the town itself it was sonoie- 
times not safe to walk by the river side. At Crocodilopolis, 
or Arsino^, there was kept at one time a sacred crocodile, 
which the priests fed with bread and meat. Then again, 
higher up the river, in another nomt^ the crocodile was ex- 
ceedingly hated, and the ichneumon honoured. The rival 
honours even made ill-feeling between the people who lived 
in the two nomes ; for the ichneumon, as I told you, is no 
friend to the crocodile." 

" But how could they feed such a beast 1 " 

'' It was made perfectly gentle and safe, they say, by being 
treated so kindly. And they paid it great attention. Gbese 
and fish and meats were prepared on purpose for it ; they 
hung earrings about its head, and put bracelets upon its 
feet ; and gold and artificial jewels were made to adorn its 
neck ; and at its death it was embalmed with great care.'' 

" Why, how large is a crocodile, uncle Sam ] I thought it 
was very large." 

"In Egypt they grow to be twenty and more feet long. 
In Ethiopia they are even longer. In the wild parts of 
Southern Africa they are sometimes fearfully abundant. 
Between sixty and seventy have been counted at once bask- 
ing on a sandbank. They constantly are catching women 
that come to draw water; and it is not easy to take the 
beast in any ordinary way; they will bite at a bait well 
enough, but their monstrous jaws flatten the strongest iron 
hook that can be used, and so the bait is thrown away. 
They are horrid brutes. I saw a boy's dead body floating 
down on one of those rivers ; a great crocodile shot at it, as 
swift as a greyhound ; caught it and shook it, as you have 
seen a dog do with a rat One was killed in a hunt, near 
a lake, where he had been for a year or two carrying off 
horses and cows and a man now and then ; there was nearly 
a whole horse in him when he was taken. His head alone 
weighed near three hundred pounds." 
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"Three hundred pounds !" said Priscilla. 

"And people could worship such a creature!" said my 
grandmother. • i' 

" Ay," said my uncle. " But in a neighboming nome the 
beast was hated as an emblem of the evil spirit ; and hunted 
and eaten once a year, to show how much the people hated 
him. See how far the children of Ham had got from the 
light and knowledge they once possessed." 

" Uncle Sam," said Idph, gravely, " do you believe that the 
Egyptians ever had that knowledge of the true things?" 

"Ham could not help having it," said my uncle; "and 
they were his children. Why not, as well as the ancestors 
of the Canaanites and Assyrians and Greeks and Bomans, 
and every other nation of old time ) Besides, we know, 
liph, for it is on record, that the original belief of the 
Egyptians was in One God. By degrees they began to wor- 
ship the different attributes of the Great One separately, and 
under different names and emblems ; and then they deified 
and worshipped, more or less, the tokens of His power and 
the works of His hand, as having something divine in theuL 
Power and wisdom and goodness they adored; but there 
was one attribute of the God whom their fathers knew, which 
they dropped altogether out of sight. They could not bear 
it, and so they did not like to retain Him in their knowledge. 
That was His hooness. And it is so with all sinners from 
that time to this. They don't keep thai in their creed.* 

" Did they keep anything of what Noah knew ] " liph asked. 

"I will tell you what they believed of Osiris, and then 
you can judge. Osiris was worshipped as the embodiment 
of the Divine Goodness— as ' good.' He was aaid to have 
come on earth for the sake of its inhabitants ; he was said 
to have died through the means of the Evil One; he was 
buried, sind rose again, and ever after was adored by the 
Egyptians as the great Judge of the dead. The souls of 
the departed were said to appear before his judgment-seat ; 
their life and actions to be weighed in the balances of Truth; 
and if they were found not wanting, they were received into 
the company of the Divine Goodness, and were caUeel hy His 
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name; and to obtain that felicity was the great aim of the 
ijgyptian mind." 

"Why, uncle Sam," said I, "isn't that wonderfull** 

"It is wonderful, Tiny." 

" Tet they had lost the jh'omUe^ said my grandmother. 
" Osiris was not their Deliverer." 

" Partly lost it," said my uncle. " But the giant Apophis, 
which was sin, and represented as a * great serpent,' is also 




ApopLiiu dead belore the god. 



represented pierced with the spear of Horus, who was a son 
of Osiris, and left on earth to carry on the conquests of his 
father after Osiris had gone back to heaven. Furthermore, 
Liph, it was one of the Egyptian mysteries, that all their 
gods were one. That was a mystery for the learned alone. 
To the common people, there were eight gods of the first 
rank, twelve of the second rank, five of the third rank, some 
fourteen scattering of various dignity ; and then some fifty 
more, who were not so well known or so universally regarded 
Not to sx)eak of cats and dogs, and shrew mice, beetles and 
crocodiles." 

"Mice and-beetles ! " said Priscilla. 

" And all these, by degrees, would be pressed on Joseph's 
notice, in their disgusting confusion ; and all this was among 
a people in other things exceedingly elegant and refined and 
intelligent. The wisdom of Egypt was a noted thing among 
the nations contempoxaiy m\?Q.\iw. "^xsX. \V wo Tya^v^\!L ^itoa 
wiser, in worldly thinga, ivol otl^^^a tjiot^ ^^-s^x.^Wi «a.^^«t. 
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stition and religious pomp and ceremonies. On the one 
hand, the very beetle under Joseph*8 foot was sacred to 
Pthah and the Sun ; he might not kill it but at the risk of 
his life, if the deed were known. On the other hand, the 
streets and the temples were filled with most splendid pro- 
cessions and ceremonies in honour of the gods. Some 
months there was a festival every day. Every city had not 
only its own particular tutelary god, but a particular triad of 
gods, made up of that one and some two others. The triad 
of Memphis was composed of Pthah, Apis, and Fasht ; but 
the other gods and goddesses had also their turn in the wor- 
ship of the people, and all this was true in the rest of the 
cities and nomes of Egypt. One of the most splendid re- 
ligious ceremonies was the * procession of shrines.' I must 
tell you about that, for many is the time Joseph looked on 
it with wondering pity or indignation. And then we must 
go on with his own history," 

" What were shrines, uncle Sam 1 "' 

** Of two kinds. One kind merely a sort of canopy, the 
other a sacred boat ; covering or containing a sacred emblem 
or statue, sometimes veiled from view. The emblem of life 
was in some of those boats ; the sacred beetle of the sun, 
with two figures of the goddess Thmei, or truth, was in one 
of them ; sometimes they held the figure of the divine spirit 
Noum or Neph, who was one of the first order of gods, and 
was thought to be the * soul of the world.' He is represented 
in the sculptures with the head of a ram, and that animal 
was sacred to him. Well — ^in the * procession of shrines' 
sometimes several deities were represented and honoured ; 
it depended on the occasion. Each shrine was carried by 
twelve or sixteen priests. They bore it on their shoulders, 
having long poles running through metal rings in the plat- 
form of the shrine, and so carried it. Behind them came 
another party of priests bearing in the same manner, by 
means of long poles, the stand on which the shrine rested in 
the temple. These priests were dressed in flowing robes of 
the whitest and finest linen, douft w?^ m ^ <i\i3^ssvva» -^^j '^iM;^ 
gave them a kind of fluted \oo\l. O^iXifit \tv^'?50v^ ^^^as«. 
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walked in the front of the procession, carrying the emblems 
of their office ; and with each shrine walked the high priest 
or chief priest of the god, he whose title was Sem^ or the 
prophet ; and he wore a leopard skin over his robes as the 
badge of his dignity. He directed the march and the pro- 
ceedings of the shrine-bearers. The more shrines, of coarse 
the more splendid the ceremony ; but that depended on the 
particular occasion or festival Sometimes the statue or 
shrine of the king was carried as well as the others. 

**When the procession arrived at the temple, it was re- 
ceived with great demonstrations of welcome and honour ; 
and sometimes the king himself was there. If he was, it was 
his duty to perform the ceremonies which followed ; for the 
king of Egypt was always in right of his office the religious 
head of the state, and the officiating high priest wherever he 
was present. And now how shall I tell you of those cere- 
monies so that you can imagine them ? Fancy first the mag- 
nificent Egyptian temple, carved all over outside and inside 
with religious and historical scenes, and the carvings painted 
most beautifully in bright colours, yet in excellent taste and 
good harmony. Fancy the white robes of the priests, and 
the superb shrines, (they were sometimes of gold,) and the 
whole long procession sweeping up towards the entrance of 
the temple along the paved avenue which led to it This 
avenue was sometimes a hundred feet broad and several 
hundred feet long; having on each side a row of stone 
sphinxes, as it were guarding it. A sphinx is a figure with 
the body of an animal and the head of a man or a woman ; a 
man's head always in Egypt, of the two. It is represented 
sitting, with the hind legs bent under and the paws stretched 
out straight in front ; as you have often seen a dog sit when 
waiting or watching ; and those avenues of sphmxes were 
the most majestic and imposing approaches to the temples 
that it is possible to imagine. Every thirty feet, perhaps, 
or less or more according to circumstances, on each side, 
couched one of those figures; with its calm, watchful, 
stately head raised and alert, as if to guard and warn all 
who came there. This paved way between the sphinxes was 
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called the dromos. Then came a magnificent gateway, high, 
large, massive, carved as I told you, and painted aJl over, 
with stories of the gods or of men ; and tall red staves with 
fluttering banners of red and blue adorned the doorway. 
After this gateway, or propylon as it was named, came a 
great open court with a row of pillars all round it, making 
a sort of covered gallery, for it was roofed from wall to 
pillar. E accept at the opposite end, where the great portico 
of the temple itself stood. Eows of enormous and beautiful 
pillars made this portico, several deep, all carved and painted 
as I have said, as well as the walls and ceiling of the gallery 
round the court, and every other part of the enclosures. 
Beyond this, came yet another hall of pillars, very high, and 
roofed with flat slabs of stone ; and farther yet within was 
the sacred place of all; where the figure of the god was hid- 
den from view of any but the privileged priests. This was 
in general the sort of plan on which the Egyptian temples 
were built. I do not know exactly how that of Pthah at 
Memphis wa», for there are no remains of it ; but it became 
under successive kings very fine ; one and another adding 
adornments and new chambers and new gateways. In 
Joseph's time it had not reached its full glory; but as it was 
first built by Menes, at least 700, and more probably 1200 
years before his seeing it, probably it was in the young 
Hebrew^s eyes a miracle of wonder and splendour. In 
later times it was perhaps as magnificent as the temple 
of Amun at Camac ; but the temple of Amun is there still 
for us to gaze at, and the temple of Pthah is all swept 
away." 

"Uncle Sam," said liph, "do you believe those temples 
were really painted so, all over ] " 

" Believe it ? why, I have seen it" 

" Are the colours there yet, sir ?" 

'* Sometimes as fresh and brilliant as if the painter had 
painted them yesterday. In the tombs and in the sculptures 
of the temples you see all the old fashions of Egyptian life 
over again ; not only drawn and graven, but coloured ; and 
the representations of their gods, and the wars of their 
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kings, and the tribute of their conquered nations. Every- 
thing is there." 

" How splendid it must have been ! " said liph. 

'* I do not believe/' said my uncle, ^ that anything man has 
built was ever so grand and magnificent as those temples of 
the old Egyptians. No ruins that I ever saw are half so 
grand. When the procession came to the temple, the shrines 
were set in the appointed places, and dressed out with floweis 
and wreaths of rich and sweet plants ; and then came prayers 
ai^d sacrifices and offerings heaped up on the altars that stood 
before the shrines. In offering sacrifices, the high priest or 
the king first poured out some wine upon the altar where the 
wood was alight ; and the ox, or whatever animal it were, 
was slain there. The head was first taken off and the skin 
stripped away; then the right shoulder was cut from the 
animal. That was reckoned the best piece, and was the first 
laid on the altar. The other parts were cut up afterwards 
and the choice portions laid with it on the altar ; along with 
an infinite variety and quantity of other gifts. Sometimes 
after the joints were removed the carcass was filled with 
cakes of fine flour, dried fruits, honey, myrrh, incense, and 
other sweet things ; oil poured over, and ail burnt so. Then 
the offerings without end. Herbs and roots, carefully made 
up in ornamental bunches, were offered ; onions and radishes 
and melons were very much liked for the purpose ; sycamores 
and grapes and figs, piled on trays or baskets, and covered 
over with green leaves ; flowers in bouquets, or wreaths, or 
singly ; but all that was only a trifle. There were elegant 
vases or pots of sweet ointment ; those were much offered ; 
then there were beautiful vases of gold and silver and china, 
and bracelets and necklaces and all sorts of ornaments, and 
rich dresses ; tables made of rare wood or of gold and silver 
work ; and wine was offered, and even beer and milk. Be- 
sides these, there were emblematic figures presented, refer- 
ring to vows or wishes or thanks of the givers. And 
meanwhile the king presented incense or poured out libations. 
In offering incense, the king held a censer of coals in one 
handy into which he threw balls of incense with the other ; 
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and the queen on these great occasions was often in the 
temple with him, carrying flowers. The simple white robes 
of the priests were made rich and grand at such times with 
necklaces and flowers and bracelets, besides the leopard skins 
of the chief priests. And all this splendour and ceremony 
and magnificence, Joseph saw lavished in honour of a figure 
with a ram's head or a hawk's head, or an image of the 
sacred beetle of the sun, or the little figure of the Memphite 
god Pthah, or some other, or all of these ; and as he walked 
home he might see some of the cats that belonged to Pasht 
and whose life was worth more than his own ; or one of the 
white and black ibises which were honoured and precious 
in the name of Thoth, the god of the moon." 

" How absurd ! " said Priscilla. 

" And yet it was well if the splendour did not dazzle his 
wits," said my uncle ; " but I think it never did. I think 
Joseph never forgot the God of his father, in the midst of 
all the enchantments of Egypt ; and what is more, in the 
midst of all his own prosperity. For he had grown to be a 
great man, slave though he were. He had absolute rule 
over all the servants and all the possessions of his master. 
He did what he pleased, and nobody questioned him. He 
was no longer dressed in the slave's scanty frock and skull- 
cap. Now, no doubt, he wore the Egyptian wig ; and a 
comely flowing outer robe of linen, white and handsome. 
The various under-stewards and overseers made their report 
to him, and took his orders, as to the cultivation of the land, 
and the sale of the produce, and the care of the stock And 
never had Potiphar's affisdrs thriven so well His crops had 
never been so full or so well harvested ; his cattle had never 
been in such good order or so numerous ; his vines had 
never produced so much wine, nor his orchards so much 
fruit ; and his household had never been better managed. 
And no doubt, Joseph was a man of great business talents, 
as well as of rare faithfulness and diligence. But the secret 
of his success was, 'the Lord made all that he did to prosper 
in his hand.' *The Lord blessed the Egyptian's house for 
Joseph's sake.' Ah boys, 'the blessing of the Lord, it 
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maketh rich ; and He addeth no sorrow with it' There is 
no other real prosperity, but in that" 

*' But it did not last, sir," said Liph. 

*'What, the prosperity? or the blessing f Both lAsted. 
Liph, you remind me of Mrs Bat% eya in the PUgrim's 
Progress. I hope Joseph had better vision than you. Both 
lasted, my boy; the prosperity and the blessing; 'who is 
he that shall harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good ? ' There came a break in outward circumstanoefly tlut 
is true. Joseph might have been a slave in Potiphax^s hooM 
all his life, if his master^s ear had not been possessed with 
a slander against him. A slander was spoken, by one whose 
words Potiphar could not cast o£ It must have been diffi- 
cult, but his anger vms roused; he doubted his faithfiol 
servant, and ordered him to be thrown into the round- 
house.'' 

"The round-house, uncle Sam ? " 

''So the Hebrew word seems to mean. I do not know 
why, unless because the prison was a round building. Bach 
prisons are in the East still used ; they were underground 
places, with an opening in the top through which some 
light could get in, and by which the prisoners were let 
down; and either the mason-work of this, appearing for 
some distance above ground, or the walls of an upper diam- 
ber over the dungeon, might have given it the name. Oddly 
enough, the same name was used in England in old time for 
places of detention; such a one was called the 'round- 
house.'" ^ 

"That might come from the keep of a castle first, uncle 
Sam, might it not)'' said liph. 

"I don't know. Joseph calls his prison a ' dungeon,' at 
any rate. But in Egypt it could not have been under- 
ground. Nothing could; such places would have been 
immediately filled with water, from the filtering through the 
soil. The prison arrangements were probably much like 
what we know them to have been in early days in other 
countries. A part of the captain of the guard's house was 
aet apart for the keeping of the prisoners under his charge ; 
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and all the king's prisoners were committed to him. In 
these rooms of his house they were lodged, under the care 
of one or more jailers; under the absolute rule of the chief 
jailer, who might do with them what he liked, so that he 
had them safe when they were called for. If he favoured 
them, or if they had means to bribe him, they might have 
some comfort ; if not, they might be half starved and with- 
out any comfort at alL So you see Joseph's circumstances. 
He was in the hands of a new master. And it seems that 
at first he was harshly treated. The Bible says his feet were 
*hurt with fetters;' and it adds, *his soul came into iron.' 
It was a hard time^ no doubt ; a pretty severe trial of faith. 
From liberty and honour and active life, to bonds and a 
dungeon and hopeless loss of them alL" 

** And do you think that was prosperity, sir 1" said Liph. 

** Not outward prosperity." 

" Any sort ? " said Liph. 

"My boy, I cannot think of any one as not prosperous, of 
whom it is said, *\he Lord was with him.' When faith 
looks up to its resting-place ; and love looks down from 
heaven, — ^it is not in the power of bonds or imprisonment to 
make a man miserable. Do you remember Jacob's sum- 
ming up of these times in Joseph's life 1 — * The archers have 
sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him : but his 
bow abode in strength, and the arms of his hands were made 
strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.* How well 
the old father felt the joy and the sorrow of his favourite 
son, when he said those words! " 

" But still, that is not what you call prosperity exactly," 
said Liph. 

" I suppose Joseph did not, in your sense. And yet, I 
cannot think of any way in which Joseph's fortunes could 
have been so set forward, as in this very coming into prison. 
You see, it was the 'place where the king's prisoners were 
bound.' Now the laws of Egypt were extremely particular 
that the sovereign should have none about him but people 
from the best families and of the best qualities. No slave, 
nor even a faired person, might hold office near the king ; 
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only the young men from families of the highest rank, and 
of the first degree of ability and character, Y^ere to be chosen. 
This was to make sure that the king should have nobody 
near him who might be likely to lead him wrong. And 
though kings did not always do exactly what the laws bade^ 
yet these served to show what was aimed at and intended. 
So that, although all the king's servants might not be the 
best in the world, it is probable that among those in the 
prison with Joseph were some of noble blood, and others 
whose place about the monarch had made them familiar with 
the laws and the customs, and the policy of the kingdom, and 
the habits of court life, and its parties and its great names. 
The slave of one of Pharaoh's officers, Joseph had never till 
now had more to do with the members of such a class of 
society than perchance to hand them chaplets of flowers, or 
bring them cups of wine, at an entertainment in his masteFa 
house. Now, even if they did not speak to him, he heard 
them speak to each other ; and by degrees the knowledge of 
many things dawned upon him that he never knew before. 

" But in the meanwhile there came another change ; for 
* the Lord was with Joseph and showed him mercy.' Even 
with his feet fast in the fetters and under ban as he was, his 
fine fair face, and noble air, and gentle patience, won upon 
the keeper of the prison. The man softened towards him ; 
loosed him from his irons ; gave him something to do, and 
then — ^it was always so with Joseph — his new master was 
completely won over to like him. For the Lord gave Joseph 
favour in this man's sight. He trusted in him at last to that 
degree that he gave into his hand the whole rule and manage- 
ment of the prison and tbe prisoners ; whatever was done 
there, Joseph did it ; and just as it had been in Fotiphar's 
house, so it was here. The keeper of the prison gave himself 
no further concern about his charge and did not even look 
after it ; because he saw that what was in Joseph's hand went 
well. * He was a lucky man.' The Lord was with Joseph, 
and that which he did, the Lord made it to prosper." 
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Nov. 16.— DREAMS. 
(G«n. xL, xli. 1-12.) 

"Joseph has more to do with those great people in this 
chapter, uncle Sam,'' I said when we opened our books next 
day. 

" It is a new stage of Joseph's fortunes," said my uncle. 
" A prisoner and a slave still, and with no sort of prospect 
of being anything else ; but yet put in charge of the prison, 
and seeing to the safety and comfort of everybody there. 
Tes, and we know, without being told, how his firmness and 
gentleness and goodness made him respected, slave though 
. he was ; we know how even the court officers in the prison 
were won, like everybody else, by his graces of person and 
manner." 

" It was lucky Pharaoh's chief baker and bntler happened 
to offend him just then," said Liph. 

"Lucky!" said my uncle. "There is no such thing, 
liph. Do you think Gk)d governs the worid by the help of 
lucky chances ? '* 

" But how nice it was," said FrisciUa, **that Joseph should 
see all those great people, and learn the things that he had 
to know about afterwards." 

" He could have got the knowledge in no other possible 
way," said my uncle. " Was it prosperity, Liph I " 

"Uncle Sam," said Dan, "had Fotiphar changed his mind 
about Joseph ) and if he had, why didn't he let' him out 1 
It says, the captain of the guard charged Joseph with those 
prisoners, the chief butler and the chief baker." 

" Another man may have been in Potiphar's oflSce by this 
time. Or, Potiphar may have relented towards him, and 
yet found it convenient to let him lie in prison rather than 
bring the cause before the king. It might easily be th^ 
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least troublesome course he could take ; and Joseph was 
only a slave ; there was none to take his part, except One, 
who took it all along. So Joseph served Pharaoh's two 
officers ; and there came to be pleasant relations between 
them, such as thero might between Egyptians of high rank 
and a poor foreign slave. For the !Bgyptians were excessive 
in their proud and dainty nationality, and wanted to have 
nothing to do with foreigners except as servants or tribu- 
tanes. Herodotus bears testimony that no native of li^gjrpt^ 
man or woman, would receive a kiss from a Qreek, or use 
a Qreek's cooking vessels, or so much as eat meat that had 
been cut with a Qreek knife. This last may have been 
partly because the Greeks sacrificed cows, which was aa 
abomination to the Egyptians; but they reckoned all 
foreigners unclean, would not eat with them, and did not 
care to have them come into the country unless for purposes 
of business or trade. No people were more fond of all home 
things, or more unwilling to have foreign customs or rolers, 
or even visitors, introduced among them. Their own ex- 
quisite personal nicety, in which no other nation equalled 
them, had probably something to do with thi& They did 
not like companionship that was not equally delicate." 

*' But were those officers of high rank, unde Sam I The 
head butler and the head baker ? " 

"Officers of Pharaoh, remember. Pharaoh means *The 
Sun.' The Elgyptian word is Phrah. The king was the 
representative of the god Ba, and his emblem, and held his 
authority from the gods ; he was looked upon as something 
quite above ordinary mortals. To serve Pharaoh, in any 
office of personal trust or neighbourhood, as I told you, one 
must be of high standing and excellent name. The office of 
'fan-bearer' to the king, was a distinction that the princes 
of his own house were glad to bear ; and the posts of super- 
intendent of the granaries, royal scribe, and king's treasure, 
w^e places for those who could boast the royal blood. 86 
the chief of his kitchen was by no means a low title or asx 
unimportant one." 

^ Who was the chief of the kitchen 1 " said liph. 
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i "This bhief of the bakers, very possibly. We are told, he 
had in the basket on his head, in his dream, all manner of 
bake-meats ; not bread only, but other kinds of cooked food. 
Among the Eomans of old time the different operations of 
the kitchen were under the same hand ; and it seems likely 
it was 80 in the older time we are speaking of in Egypt, from 
the Bible expressions and from the ancient pictures of 
kitchen work" 

" What was the chief of the butlers ? " Priscilla asked. 

"A much more important oflBlcer than any butler now-a- 
days. He was the king's chief cup-bearer ; and that in al] 
lands was an office of great trust and power. It was a place 
of great trust, for poison might easily be mixed with the 
king's wine in his cup; and it was a place of power, for it 
gave a man access to the- king at all sorts of times; when 
he was in good humour and disposed to be kind and fami- 
liar. Nobody could fill it who was not personally agreeable 
to the king ; so it gave great opportunities and advantages. 

**Nehemiah was cup-bearer to king Artaxerxes of Persia; 
and grew so enormously rich, that when he was afterwards 
governor of Jerusalem he was able to maintain very great 
state, and to keep up a very great expense, without being 
chargeable to the people. A hundred and fifty persons sat 
down daily to his table ; an ox and six sheep were killed for 
him every day, besides poultry; and every ten days * store 
of all sorts of wine' was laid in. And that besides the work 
of building the wall of the city, which his servants were 
carrying on. Bab-shakeh, who was sent by Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, with a great army to take Jerusalem, was 
that king's chief cup-bearer ; and it is on record that the 
dress of Solomon's cup-bearers was one of the things which 
made the Queen of Sheba's heart die within her. Yes, he 
was an officer of high rank. Tiny.** 

" What did the cup-bearer do ] ' • said Ban. 

'* He stood at the king^s side when the king sat at meat, 
and poured out wine for the king. You must imagine the 
beautiful cups or beakers of gold set with jewels, which 
were given into the king's hand ; and the wine was poured 
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oat £rom Tiaet of the ame lieh woriLmmnnhip, or bottles of 
tlie wonderful Ecjptiiiigjut. Modern gbm-blowcn camiot 
equal that <M mannfMtaie. The elegant Venetiaawiie but 
imitates it after a poorer manner." 

** What was it, nude Sam 1 ' 

''liade in Tarioos ec^onra, so brilliant and so ezqniflitelj 
jcnned that Europe cannot show the like. They coold Intro- 
duce a band of gold between two surfaces of glass ; and 

make pictures in their glass 
ware, so fine and perfect in 
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every detail that some parts, 
as the feathers of birds f<ir 
instance, can only be traced 
out with a magnifying glass. 
An Egyptian priest gsve 
some glass vases to the em- 
peror Hadrian, which were 
thought too precious and rare to be used on any but grand 
occasions. And the wine that was served to Pharaoh in 
these elegant bottles and cups was of very exquisite quality. 
Egypt had three or four sorts of wine that were famous ; 
one so rich that it was said to mix like honey with water, 
and so fragrant that it was aromatic in its sweetness. How- 
ever, as Egypt exported glass, so she imported wine ; for the 
land did not grow enough for the use of the people^ who 
were very fond of it. 

'^ Pharaoh's two officers of his household had been some 
time in prison when their two dreams were dreamed. This 
prison was evidently in several apartments, like the Persian 
prison I told you of ; for here it speaks of Joseph coming in 
vnto them in the morning. And you can see the brave, 
cheery, trustful temper in which he bore his prison life, in 
his words to the two officers that morning. 'Wherefore 
look ye so sadly to-day)' It is plain that he was not in 
the habit of feeling gloomy. No doubt he was a spirit of 
atrcngth and hope in that dismal place." 
" Uncle Sam, why did they look gloomy 1 ** 
'* Their dreams, Tiny. Dreams in those times were omi* 
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nous things, and in Egypt particol^ly. No people so civil- 
ised dealt more in superstitions. But dreams in those days 
did mean something ; and the two men this morning rightly 
thought that their &te had been somehow foreshadowed in 
their night visions ; but shut up in prison as they were, they 
could not get to their diviners or magicians or ask any 
oracle. * There is no interpreter,'— they said sorrowfully in 
answer to Joseph's question. They knew moreover that 
when Pharaoh's servants got into that prison of his displea- 
sure, there way out was a very doubtful thing. Then said 
Joseph, ' Do not interpretations belong to Qod ) ' and he 
asked for the dreams; trusting perhaps as the prophet 
Amos did,—' Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but He 
revealeth His secret unto His servants the prophets.' And 
catching a little comfort from Joseph, I suppose, the chief 
of the cup-bearers told his dream. It was a pretty dream. 
He saw a vine before him with three branches ; the Egypr 
tians used to train their vines on trellises, in arbour formi 
and sometimes in standing bushes. While he looked, the 
buds broke forth on the vine branches, burst into flowers, 
the flowers quickly changed into ripe fruit, and then with 
another whirl of his dream the chief cup-bearer stood before 
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Pharaoh and crushed the ripe grapes into the king's cup, and 
gave the cup to his master. You know what the interpreta- 
tion was." 

" Do you suppose that was a common way of drinking the 
juice of the vine 1 " my grandmother asked. 

** In the sculptures," said my uncle, " which show the 
offerings of wine upon the altars and the use of it in other 
ways, the kinds named are mostly three \ white^ and red^ 
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and the juice or wine of the vineyard. And this juice is Ottd 
of the nicest things in the world in a hot climate ; aud it is 
drunk so in Spain now, and in other countries." 

'^ What did Joseph mean by saying that Pharaoh would 
'lift up the head' of the chief cup-bearer] " 

"The Hebrew words may mean Hake account,' or * reckon,' 
but if you let them stand as they are, they mean, to raise 
the condition ; to bring relief and joy. 'Now shall mine 
head be lifted up above mine enemies round about me,' — 
David sang, after his confidence that in the time of trouble 
God would hide him in His pavilion." 

**«ro8eph was very sure he had got the right interpretation 
of the dream," said Priscilla ; " for he begged the chief of 
the cup-bearers to get him out of prison." 

" But I don't see how he could say he was stolen away out 
of the land of the Hebrews," said Liph. 

"If my brothers take from me what is not theirs, are they 
not as much thieves as another ? " 

"What had Joseph's brothers taken from him]" 

" Himself — or the possession of himself, which comes to 
the same thing. And the Midianites could not honestly 
buy what nobody had the right to sell ; so they were thieves 
toa But notice the wise and moderate and fine temper, 
which even in clearing his own name hurt nobody else's. 
He does not speak of Potiphar, though he says he has done 
nothing that he should be put into the dungeon. He does 
not tell the story of his brothers' cruelty, though he says he 
was stolen away from his own country. Yet he could not 
then know that it would do any harm, even to them, to tell 
it. It is the temper of one who loved his enemies." 

" I suppose the chief baker took courage to tell his dream, 
after he heard the good news promised to the other prisoner.*' 

" What are hake-meaU, uncle Sam 1 " 

"All sorts of cooked food, Tiny ; at least all such as were 

dressed by fire. Not only bread and cakes, but even joints 

of meat, probably, and birds. Beef and goose were the two 

kinds of mejit most used in Egypt ; nobody ever ate mutton. 

It is a puzzle, what is mea^X. T^T^d^^Vj by the words tran- 
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slated ' white baskets.* The words may mean ' full of holes/ 
or * with holes;' and whether that is the bread or the bas- 
kets, the learned do not know. There was a kind of breads 
the nicest of any, that was baked in a hole. A shallow hole, 
three or four feet across and six inches deep, was filled with 
a fire of light stu£^ and pebbles put on it to keep the heat ; 
and when the heat was great enough, the coals and pebbles 
were carefully cleared out and the dough put in. It was 
left all night to bake, and when done was about two fingers 
thick, and very nice tasting. Then there were loaves of 
various shapes, as we see them in the sculptures; and 
twisted bread, looking like maccaroni ; and cakes sprinkled 
with seeds, sesamum or caraway seeds ; and pastry with 
fruit, or of other sorts. But in the uppermost basket of the 
chief baker's dream there were *all manner of bake-meats' 
— roast joints and goose and wild birds, along with the other 
things." 

"Where was he carrying them, on his head?" said liph. 
" Not into the dining-room, I suppose." 

" Remember how Egyptian houses were built ; round 
open courts or places, with corridors running along the 
sides. The chief baker might have been crossing such a 
court, from the kitchen offices on one side to Pharaoh's 
eating hall on the other, and going through the conii^ the 
birds of prey could easily get at his basket." 

" But that was a dream," said Frisciila. 

"It is reality too, my dear. I told you what a multi- 
tude of water-birds, and birds of prey, and others, swarm 
over the rich meadows and corn lands of Egypt ; they do 
now and they did then ; and with the gentle reverence in 
which the old Egyptians held almost all animals, even the 
wild became in a sort tame. So much may be done with 
gentleness, that the very game on an estate could be gathered 
into a flock and driven, and the wild geese and other birds 
were thus actually brought before the steward when the 
live stock was to be reckoned up. The birds that robbed 
the basket in the chief baker's dream, might have been the 
very same that rob poorer people in waking day at this 
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time. The kites make nothing of c^arrying off a man^s 
dinner, if they can get at it ; and joints of beef and roasted 
geese, to say nothing of partridges and bustards, would be 
all in their way. It is a common thing in Egypt for the 
kites to catch away a man's dinner from his head, or even 
from his hands, if he is not careful. Still, it was a dream. 
Prissy ; for it was not the habit of Pharaoh's chief baker to 
carry the meats from the kitchen, any more than of lus chief 
cup-bearer to go into the vineyard and gather the grape&" 

*'The dreams were so much alike," said Prisdlla^ ''and the 
interpretation of them so different I " 

'^ All the difference between Pharaoh and the kites," said 
unde Sam, "Joseph did not use flattering lips." 

'' Do you think it showed a want of faith in Joseph," my 
grandmother asked, "that he begged the help of the chief 
cup-bearer to get him out of prison V 

" Not I," said my uncle. " Some people think so, but I 
cannot see it. The utmost faith in God knows at the same 
time that God works by means, and that He expects us to 
use them if He puts them in our hand. It is not faith, that 
sits still with hands folded when there is anything to do. 
But then! —this story shows, if ever a story did, that we 
must not trust in means. 

"The three days of the dreams brought round a great 
festival Pharaoh's birthday was kept by all the people as 
a holiday. Nobody did any work. All Egyptians made a 
great deal of the day and hour when they were bom ; and 
Pharaoh's birthday was of course to other birthdays as the 
sun to wax candles. They were an exceedingly loyal people ; 
it was easy for a king to get their love and favour; and you 
must always remember what place the king held in the 
national firmament He was PH-RA— -the sun ; half divine 
in the imagination of the people. So his birthday was kept 
with feasting all over the land, and Pharaoh himself made a 
feast to his servants. And then he took his two disgraced 
officers out of prison." 

"How did he 'Uft' the chief baker's head 'from off 
iiiiir"Iasked. 
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"Tiny, I do not know. He was hanged, the Bible says ; 
but I believe not on a gallows. There is no certain mention 
of snch a death in the Oid Testament, unless self-inflicted, or 
unless where the scene and the custom were Persian. At least, 
80 it is thought Meuwere hanged on a tree, as Joshua 
hanged the king of Ai and others ; but that was by way of 
disgrace after death. In many countries this sort of hang- 
ing was simply gibbeting ; leaving the body exposed to the 
wild birds of the air and to decay under the open heaven ; 
barbarous enough, but a custom that the great English 
nation still followed not a great many years ago. It was 
forbidden to the Jews. We see that under this Pharaoh at 
least it was practised among the Egyptians; though they 
were far more civilised and less cruel than the Assyrians or 
other nations their neighbours of old time. But that was 
the fate that befell the chief baker." 

**And the chief cup-bearer forgot to speak of Joseph," 
said Priscilla. " flow strange !" 

" Not at all strange, if you mean uncommon," said uncle 
Siim. " It is the way of the world. There is only One who 
never forgets ; who says to His own, M have graven thee on 
the palms of my hands.' Ah, my Lord!— why is our 
memory so slack and broken !" 

"Uncle Sam," said Liph, "why did not Potiphar put 
Joseph to death, when he was so angry with him 1 " 

" He had not the power. He was chief of the execu- 
tioners, no doubt ; but they could move only at Pharaoh's 
bidding No ; if he wanted to kill Joseph, his only way 
would have been to bring him to trial ; and that would not 
have done it. The Egyptian courts rarely ordered capital 
punishment, and for hardly anything short of murder. Be- 
sides, a trial in an Egyptian court of justice was a formid- 
able thing. Before the great bench of thirty judges, and I 
suppose before the lesser provincial courts, every charge 
must be made in writing, and every answer to the charges 
put in writing ; there was no talking to win people over by 
smooth words, and there ought to have been no bribery ; for 
the thirty had a full and handsome salary from Pharaoh to 
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pat them beyond the reach of temptatioiL Peiliaps Poti- 
phar did not feel sure of carrying his cause before sodia 
tribnnaL He might have applied to Pharaoh ; bat maybe 
he was just as well pleased to keep Joseph and the whole 
thing shut up together in the prison. For it is certain that 
there they lay for many a day. If Joseph had built much 
on the chief cup-bearer^s memory or good-will, he was deeply 
disappointed. He was made to know, once for all, that U 
was no surt of use to trust any but One. * Happy is he that 
hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose hope is in the 
Lord his Qod.' The Lord had a better way of bringing him 
out of prison, than that he had tried to arrange for him- 
sell 

"One year passed, and then another. One day there 
came a hurried messenger to the prison. Joseph must 
go directly before Pharaoh. To be tried) Oh no, but 
Pharaoh had had a dream, and Joseph must hasten, for the 
king wanted him. Didn't he see the Lord's hand breaking 
his prison locks, as he shaved himself and changed his dress I 
In times of mourning the Egyptians did not shave ; so yoa 
see Joseph's head was a mass of hair by this time. It waa 
all shaved off from head and chin ; his wig or 8cull-<»p pat 
on, and a clean linen dress, before he went into the presence 
of the king. Such care is not taken now in entering Eastern 
courts ; a man in a case like this would be brought in pretty 
much as he happened to be ; all this detail belongs to an- 
cient times and old Egyptian iQanners." 

"Was Pharaoh so much greater than other kings f Liph 
asked. 

"In the thoughts of his people. It is hard for yoa to 
know, in this age and country, what it meant then to oome 
before Pharaoh. He was PH-EA— the sun ; he was the god's 
representative. His sovereign power was thought to come 
to him direct from Heaven ; his will was law ; he was the 
head of the priesthood, the head of the army, the unques* 
tioned head of the law, and of all that was done in the stata 
His fan-bearers were royal princes or of the highest nobility; 
and by these he was con&tdxiUY ^^t^d on^ standing at his 
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right hand and at his left on public odcasiond, and following 
Ids chariot on foot in his triumphal processions, holding the 
signs of office over his head." 

"I thought/' said my grandmother, ''the government of 
Egypt was a government of law." 

** So it was. Nominally it was. They had excellent laws, 
that even regulated the behaviour and rule of the king him- 
self ; prescribing down to the very quantity of wine he should 
drink, and providing that the people should disgrace him 
after his death if he did not mind the laws, of if he op- 
pressed the people. But the king had pretty much his own 
way, for all that ; the people looked on him with great love 
and respect, and were not at all hard to please with his be- 
haviour. As soon as a prince mounted the throne he was 
established over their hearts, and his welfare became one of 
the dearest things to the nation. And this, an old writer 
says, was the reason of the great strength and power of the 
Egyptian state, and of its lasting so long in prosperity. At 
home and abroad, in foreign conquest and in trade with 
many nations, they were wealthy and mighty and magnifi- 
cent, like no other people of ancient time. 

'' Joseph understood all about this, now when he came in 
before Pharaoh. I suppose the king was surrounded on 
this occasion with a pretty large and very distinguished 
court, standing about him. He had called all the sacred 
scribes and wise men of Egypt to his presence to interpret 
his dreams, which they could not do ; and it is likely that a 
number of them remained in his presence to hear or aid in 
the after consultations that might arise. They were of the 
priests' class. Egyptian learning resided with them, and 
was one source of the priestly power. They studied astro- 
nomy and geometry ; they kept records of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies ; and could survey and calculate the 
divisions of land, so as to restore the border lines of pro- 
perty when the Nile had swept them away. They cast horo- 
scopes, and foretold future events ; such as seasons of plenty 
and of scarcity, and the course of men's lives, earthquakes 
and diseases and comets ; the latter very likely. They were 
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the wiae moi of Egypt. Bat the king's dmm wwm liiddfli 
from than. And now, at tbe insUnee ai tlie diief of tke 
eup-bearen, a young man — no Egyptian, but a aervsnt of tiie 
captain of the execnttODers— had been ant far &0111 the 
king's prison, and was to be brought into this splendid as- 
sembly. I like to think of it. The priests and seribea — 
these were an order of the priesthood — in their robes of 
transparent Hnen, fluted and stately, and the leopard sldns 
of office on the chief priests, standing in wait, and locAing 
with jealous and soomful eyes for what was comin^T ; ^^ 
king*s great officers in solemn attoidanoe ; Pharaoh seated 
in the midst of them alL Around this assembly the palace 
magnificence ; rooms painted and adonied with rare work* 
manship; hall within hall filled with flowers everywhere, and 
beantifal tables and diairs and Tsses and precious metals ; — 
and coming into this all, and b^ore them all, out of the 
prison, the simple, grave, dignified figure of the young He- 
brew. How they all looked at him ! 

^ ' I have heard say of thee,' miaraoh spoke addressing 
him, no doubt, full of curiosity, — ' that thou canst understand 
a dream to interpr^ it f ' 

^ And Jo8eph*s answer was humble and confident like his 
bearing. ' It is not in me. God shall'give Pharaoh an an- 
swer of peace.' '* 

^His power began from that moment,*' said my grand- 
mother. 

** He must have been a noble- looking man," said my unde. 
**■ With the fine form and handsome face which we are told 
he had, and the ability and character and fine temper which 
all belonged to him, it is easy to imagine that he won fMr 
vour even before he had done anything to deserve it. So 
Pharaoh looked at him while he told his dreauL It was a 
thoroaghly Egyptian dream. The king stood by 'the 
river ; ' in this chapter first comes the peculiar name by 
which the Nile is named in the Bible ; it is an Egyptian 
word, and probably means 'river' in that language. To 
tiiem ' the river ' was of course the Nile ; but when the 
I Hebrews in their language spoke of ' the river,* they always 
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meant the Euphrates. That was the river of their early his- 
tory; the Nile they called by this Egyptian word, Jor ; 
or Sihor, * the black.' Pharaoh stood by the river and saw, 
as one may see now, the cattle coming up out of the water 
to feed in the green strip ot land along the bank. The word 
translated ' meadow ' here is Egyptian, and means any sort 
of marsh grass. So some Egyptians told father Jerome, 
long ago. Bat Pharaoh saw seven fat kine, and seven lean 
kine came after and eat the fat kine up ; which is what no- 
body ever saw but Pharaoh.'* 




Egyptian Wheat. 



" Uncle Sam, don't the crocodiles eat the cattle if they go 
into the river?" 

" Crocodiles are not seen in the lower part of the river now, 
Tiny. How it was in Pharaoh's time, I cannot tell ; doubt- 
less they were more plenty. But cattle will go into the 
water to cool themselves in any hot country; and in the 
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dream it was the kine that devoured the kine. Phanoh 
awoke, and then went to sleep and dreamed his dream ov^ 
again. This time it was ' seven ears in one stalk' that came 
np.« 

"^That was in dreamland,' said liph. ''Wheat doesn't 
have but one ear on a stalk." 

"Bat was it wheat? "said Dan. "It says 'com.*" 

'' It was wheat undoubtedly. The dreams took the most 
important x>f Egypt's animals and the chiefest of its grain, 
to stand for everything else in the aDimal or the vegetableiline 
that the country brought forth. One variety of £{g3rptian 
wheat bears seven ears on a stalk; it is found in l^gypt 
still, and has been lately grown in England. Both dreamn 
were truly Egyptian.*' 

" Uncle Sam, I do not understand how com could devour 
com, even in a dream. How could it ? " 

"Sure enough, Tiny. Not with a mouth, certainly, for 
com has none. But this is possible ; when two plants grow 
near each other, and one of them is what the gardeners call 
a better 'feeder' than the other, it may happen that the 
one will draw off to itself the nourishment needed for the 
support of the other, so that the other will wither and 
die. Perhaps it was this sort of operation that Pharaoh 
saw in bis dream ; only taking place so quick and evidently 
as to make it very remarkabla And it was remarked, too, 
that the lean ears grew never the fatter for eating up all 
that the fat ears had lived upon. When Pharaoh awoke 
the second time he was uneasy at this doubling of his 
dream, feeling that it must mean something. * I told this 
unto the scribes,* he said, *but there was none that could 
declare it to me.' The learning and wisdom of Egypt 
probably stood around him as he spoke ; sacred scribes and 
judges and prophets. But they stood with their mouths 
closed. The seven blasted ears and the seven lean kine had 
puzzled the wisest of them." 

" I don't wonder, I am sure," said Liph. 

"Then Joseph spoke. * GJod hath showed Pharaoh what 
is about to do.' It is plain, if Joseph had needed the 
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lesson he had fdso learnt it, in the years of his prison life, 
to put his trust in God and to put it in no other. In all his 
address to Pharaoh there is the calm bearing of one who did 
not depend upon Pharaoh. It is curious to see how after 
explaining the dreams, this young man, a foreigner and a 
slave, in the presence of Egypt's wisest and noblest, went 
on to give counsel, unasked, as to what course the king had 
better pursue. 'Let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and 
wise, and set him over the land of Egypt Let Pharaoh do 
this, and let him appoint overseers over the land, and take 
up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the seven plenteous 
years. And let them gather all the food of those good years 
that come, and lay up com under the hand of Pharaoh, and 
let them keep food in the cities. And that food shall be 
for store to the land against the seven years of famine, which 
shall be in the land of Egypt; that the land perish not 
through the famine.' '* 

" Joseph knew what he was talking about," siedd my grand- 
mother. "He had not been Potiphar^s steward and kept 
all the accounts of the crops and the land, for nothing.** 

"But one //ifA," said Dan. " Would a fifth of the crops of 
those seven years be enough for the whole land in the seven 
years when there were no crops ? " 

" We know that it was enough,** said my uncle. " And 
more ; they had enough to sell out of the country, when the 
famine had swept all the nations round about them. Egypt 
was a sort of granary of the old world. In ordinary seasons 
its people had a vast quantity of grain more than they could 
consume, and exported it; the soil, was one of the great 
sources of Egypt's wealth. Besides corn, the land grew such 
profuse quantities of vegetables and fruits, and varieties of 
roots of water plants such as lotus and papyrus, which the 
poor people eat roasted and boiled, and partly lived upon, 
that these classes needed little of either the wheat or the 
barley ; they made out their living with doora flour. You 
remember that one crop followed another through all the 
year. In later times, it was said that Home had twenty 
millions of bushels of com yearly from Egypt.'* 
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** Well, the people thought Joseph had given good adYke,** 
said Priscilla. , 

^'Not only Pharaoh, but also his counsellors and all his 
wise men that stood by« Eren jealousy could not preyent 
their seeing that. As for Pharaoh, his mind was very quickly 
made up. *^ Can we find such a man as this is ? " he sakL 
Some people seem to think that Pharaoh held a oonncil to 
debate the matter of Joseph's advancement. The king cyf 
Egypt had counsellors, some of the wisest and ablest of th« 
priestly order, with whom it was the custom for him to take 
advice on questions of home alEjEiirs. Probably some of them 
stood around him now, and this question of all others would 
have called for such a counsel-taking ; but I think PharK^ 
followed his own head alone in the matter. It was out of 
all rule, against all custom, contrary to the whole temper 
and spirit of the Egyptian people, that a,/ardgner should be 
chosen for such a post as that which Joseph had advised 
the king to establish. The laws forbade that a hired ser- 
vant or a slave, even of their own people, should be placed 
about the person of the king ; and the national feeling to- 
wards all strangers was exceedingly strong. In that they 
were like nobody unless the Chinese of now-a-days. The 
monuments and inscriptions show abundantly the keen dis- 
like they bore to foreigners, and especially those of the East 
These were constantly spoken of in the same way in which 
they spoke of the dwellers in the infernal regions. Nothing 
could ever reconcile the Egyptians to the rule of a king who 
was not of themselves and had not their own habits and 
customs ; no matter what else he were, or what he might do 
to gain their favour. Their feeling towards foreigners waar^ 
simply hatred, not in war-times only but in times of peaca" - 

"Then it seems very odd that Jose^^ should have beea 
put over the land," said Dan. 

" Gk)d willed it ; therefore Pharaoh chose it. It has been 
held by some to prove that the Pharaoh of that day was a 
foreigner himself, one of the race of Shepherd kings. But 
though the argument is very plausible, other and stronger 
reasons oblige the more probable conclusion, that the Shep-. 
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herd kings had heem finally diivea out of Egypt a little 
before this time.'^ 

'* What are these other reasons, unde Sam ? " Liph asked. 

*' I should like to hear the whole argument fairly stated," 
said my grandmother. 

"It will come up by and by," said my uncle. "Just now 
we may defer it to a better time. Whoever this Pharaoh 
were, it is plain he was a strong and despotic ruler, not sub- 
nutting himself to the laws of the land and the pleasure of 
the people any more than it suited his eonvenience. If he 
had put the questicm of Josq^'s app<Hntmefut to his usual 
council of priest and high officers, it is scarce possible that 
they could have approved it I think his w(»rds were flung 
at them as unanswerable and not to be answered, and then 
that Pharaoh went on like Pharaoh to take his own course." 

" Well, it was a wise course," said Dan. 

"For everything but lais own popularity. Yes, it waa 
wise, as a matter of state. No doubt Jo9^»h'a manner and 
appearance, as well as his words, justified Fharaoh^s ques- 
tion — 'Can we find such a one as this is?' — but men wh» 
could not interpret dreama might yet have gathered up corn. 
However, * Qod gave him favour and wiadom in the sight ol 
Pharaoh.* And Pharaoh went on to present him to y»- 
bounded power and place. It is hardly probable that hift 
Egyptian advisers would have counselled this ; the wonder 
is that an Elgyptian king should have liked it. If Joseph*a 
wisdom must be used, the natural plan would have been to 
put him in office under others and solely to have charge of 
the com business. But Pharaoh had taken him into chief 
favour, and mayhap took an exceptional fancy to him for 
the very reason that he was not an !E^yptian. He gave him 
all he could give. He set him over everybody, over the 
priests and judges, the fan-bearers and noblest high officers, 
giving the reason, to their public mortificatioa * Foras- 
much as Qod hath showed thee all this, there is none so dis- 
creet and wise as thou art.* " 

" What God did Pharaoh mean ? " 

" Perhaps not any in particular ; it was a mystery of the 
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Egyptian religion that all their gods were really but one ; 
and the king was bound to be instructed in the religions 
mysteries. Perhaps he was devout and liberal ; perhaps he 
was philosophical and did not care. His reason at any rate 
was given to his royal counsellors ; and then he put Joseph 
next to himself. ^ Only in the throne will I be greater than 
thou.' Joseph's word was to rule everything, even in Pha- 
raoh's own household ; and his written commands were to 
be received with a kiss, as Pharaoh's own." 

** With a kiss, uncle Sam 1 " 

^Tou know that is the way the commands of Eastern 
sovereigns are honoured now-a-days, don't you ) The man 
to whom they come, whether he be low or high, puts the 
paper to his forehead and then kisses the signature; as 
much as to say that he is obedient. The Hebrew word here 
in the fortieth verse translated 'be ruled,' means to hiss/ so 
it would seem that the old custom in Egypt was the same 
as the custom now. 

"And then followed, soon, I suppose, the ceremony of in- 
vestiture ; or formally putting Joseph in office. Probably it 
was done at once, as in the monuments we see it sometimes 
represented taking place directly after a victory; to reward 
somebody's prowess, no doubt. The king is seated on his 
throne; two priests dress the new officer before him in a 
long robe of fine linen and put necklaces upon his neck ; and 
the new-made officer, generally a fan -bearer, holds in his 
hands the flabella and crook and other signs of his new 
dignity. But Joseph was to be no fan-bearer. Instead of 
that, the king drew off his own signet ring from his hand 
and put it upon the hand of Joseph ; the token of sovereign 
authority, to be second only to Pharaoh's. 'According to 
thy word shall all my people kiss this. Only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou.' The signet of the I!igyptian 
monarchs was so much thought of, that from very early 
times the name of the king whenever written was always 
put in a long oval which represented a signet a little nar- 
rowed at the sides." 

** Was that what was engraved on the seal of the«ring ?" 
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" The name of the king ? That was one of the devices, and 
no doubt that was the royal signet for state papers. Some- 
times the stone had four faces with a different device on 
each side ; it was let into the ring on pins at the two ends, 
so as to turn freely when off the finger. A very 
large one I have seen that had near a hundred 
dollars' worth of gold in the setting. The stone 
was an inch long. On one face the name of the 
king, on the opposite face a lion with the motto 
' lord of strength ;' and on the two-edge faces 
a crocodile and a scorpion. These seals were 
not stamped in wax, you must remember ; the 
climate of Egypt would not allow that ; the 
wax would be soft. Very fine clay was used 
instead, when papers or jars or doors were to 
be closed and sealed ; or rather, very fine clay 
was used for the finer purposes ; wine jars 
were sometimes closed with gypsum and mor- 
tar. But for putting the king's name to a 
paper, the seal was stamped upon a lump of signet Biog. 
fine clay, which was fastened to the roll with 
strings. These clay seals are found sometimes, with the 
marks of fingers still on them as well as the signet impres- 
sion, and the remains of the strings with which they had 
been fastened to the paper. One was found at Nimroud, 
which bore the stamp of Sabaco king of Egypt ; a king who 
lived in Isaiah's time ; and another is believed to have been 
the seal of Sennacherib." 

" Then they did not seal with ink ] " said Dan. 

"It seems not. In that the modern Arabs are before 
them. Many of these wild men, who neither can write nor 
read, yet have their signet ring hung by a string round their 
necks or worn on the finger. They smear it with ink and 
stamp it on the paper ; and if they have no signet ring, use 
the end of the finger for the same purpose." 

" And consider it binding ? '' said Liph. 

'* Certainly. An Arab, when he is upon honour, is a most 
unblemished man of honour," 
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** Uncle Sam," said I, '' Joseph had on a clean linen dress 
when he came out of prison." 

"But not fine linen, Tiny. Those beautiful fine robes 
were the dresses of the great. All classes in the first pkcs 
wore the short kilt I have described to yon ; an under gar- 
ment of linen, reaching not to the knees, and bound round 
the loins with a girdle or sash tied in a bow in front. The 
lowest of the people wore nothing else ; artisans, labourers, 
boatmen, herdmen, wanted nothing more, and wore nothing 
more when at their work. They had a woollen or cotton 
outer garment for times when they needed it. But the 
higher classes put on above this kilty white robes full and long, 
of very fine linen, or lawn ; so fine that they were transpa^ 
rent. These were gathered into a girdle or sash, and adorned 
furthermore with ornaments of rich jewellery. Chains 
and necklaces of gold and other precious things ; rings and 
bracelets ; with as many devices and varieties of jeweller's 
work as you can see now in all the gold shops of New York, 
only different, and more. A great many of these ornaments 
have been found in the tombs and gathered into musenms. 
They were a distinction of the great, when worn by men ; 
and the necklaces or chains of gold and the long robe were 
a regular part of the ceremony of investing a person with one 
of the high royal offices." 

" I thought the linen of Egypt was not of so very fine 
manufacture," observed my grandmother. 

" And people even doubted whether it were not cotton," 
said my uncle. '* The microscope has settled all that. The 
mummy- swathings were no doubt often of coarse quality ; 
why not 1 but they were always linen. No person might be 
buried in cotton or woollen. And as to the linen manufac- 
ture generally, we know that it was celebrated. And if many 
specimens of the finer work have not come down to us, a few 
have, which show what the manufacturers could do. Some 
pieces of mummy-cloths in the British Museum are thin and 
transparent ; some had blue and buff woven borders of very 
fine dyes ; and one piece of linen has been found which an- 
swers to all that has been supposed of ^Egyptian manufab- 
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tiire. It is as fine as tbe finest cambric ; but no cambric 
that is made now-a-days has threads so perfect, without 
knots or breaks, as you can see by holding it up to the 
light ; and the feel of it is like silk." 

*'I supposed their looms were of rather a simple sort," 
said my grandmother. 

" So they were ; and so are the Indian looms of Dacca, 
which send out the finest muslins in the world. But Egsrpt 
used to export linens not only to Arabia but also to India in 
olden time. Egypt was the great linen country, and its flax 
was of course an exceeding important crop." 

" How could the microscope make it certain, uncle Sam, 
that the mummy cloths were all linen ? " 

" Because, Liph, the fibre of linen and the fibre of cotton, 
as seen under the microscope, are not alike ; the flax fibre 
being round, with joints, like a cane-stalk, and the cotton 
fiat, like a riband with a hem at each edge. I have spoken 
of cotton as used in Egypt ; so it was in later .times; but 
the monuments make no mention of it ; and there is no 
proof that the Hebrews knew anything about it as a distinct 
wear from linen, until they had some connexion with Persia 
in long after times." 
" How was Pharaoh dressed, uncle Sam ? *' 
"The only difference be- 
tween Pharaoh's dress, and 
those of the great officers 
around him, was in the form 
of his kilt and girdle, and his 
headdress. The kilt, or the 
girdle, was ornamented with 
lions' heads, in coloured leather 
LoweTEgypt. or embroidery perhaps ; some- 
times with a border of asps, 
which were an emblem of royal dignity. 
He wore sometimes the long, full, fluted _ 

robes of transparent linen ; sometimes more Jp'^'^ ^^ Vmer 
scanty apparel On his head, for state oc- ^^^ ^ 
casions, he wore the pshent or double crown ; and in battle 
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he wore the crown, or his wig. Unless when he pat on a 
hehnet a good deal like a modem Persian cap; a high, 
stately thing, of some woollen manufacture or felt probablyt 




Fillet with Royal Asp. 



with a thick nap. On ordinary occasions a wig, with a fillet 
or narrow band round the forehead, with the royal asp ; and 
in the temples, when acting as priest, a sort of linen head- 
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Wig and Headdress. 



di*ess, probably linen, and striped, falling all round like a 
wig. You see some likeness of it in the heads of the 
sphynxes, which were emblems of the king^ And now, my 
dears, that we have got Joseph invested with his new dig- 
oity, let me look at the newspaper." 
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Nov. 17.— THE FULL YEAES. 

(Gen. zlL 43-15.) 

"Uncle Sam,** said I next day, "you did not quite get 
through with the investiture of Joseph. There is the chariot 
and all that." 

" You mean the proclamation, Tiny. Joseph was formally 
invested with his office, when the priests had put on him the 
flowing robe and the gold necklace, and Pharaoh had given 
his signet ring into his hand. Then remained the business 
of making all this known throughout the country. Some- 
how it must be known ; if Joseph was to be their governor, 
the king's viceroy, the people had need to be informed of it 
Now in those days they had no Qazette nor newspaper ; it 
would have been hardly enough to put up notices on placards, 
even if that had been a dignified way of doing business; 
besides that many of the people probably could neither write 
nor read. So proclamation was made. Joseph went abroad 
in Pharaoh's second chariot, with runners on foot before and 
behind him, as the custom was; and they cried before him, 
* Abrech ! ' — what that is, the learned are not resolved." 

"I thought it meant) what the Bible says,— 'Bow the 
kneer" 

** Maybe it does. At any rate the Arabs use the same word 
still, it is said, to make their camels kneel down and receive 
their loads. It was some declaration of Joseph's authority 
and the people's subjection. Now you must know what 
sort of a vehicle this was in which the new governor rode in 
state. It was nothing like any vehicle you ever saw in your 
lives. I can best tell you by showing you pictures of it 
The chariot of old time was a sort of box with three sides, 
open at the back ; the sides low and partly open, with a 
strong rail going round the top. The back oi tbi& We. 
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rested on an axletree between two wheels, and the fore part 
on the pole to which the horses were geared ; ao as to make 
its motion as easy and springy as possible ; and to help 
that, the floor was not wood but a lacework of thongs or 
rope. There were no seats. In war or on state occasions. 




Churiot. 

two persons stood in the chariot ; the prince or the grandee 
or warrior, and his driver ; the reins being in the hands of a 
second person left the warrior free to nse his weapons, 
though he sometimes went alone, with the reins lashed 
round his waist, while his hands plied the bow or the spear. 
The chariot was furnished with a bow-case, slung across 
from comer to corner; very handsome, and ornamented 
with the figure of a lion or some other ; and slanting back- 
wards, in a contrary direction, hung the quiver and the case 
for a spear. In the city, such arms were not carried ; but 
the bow-case was carefully arranged to look handsome, 
with the bow out of it and the leather cover doubling 
down." 

" Uncle Sam, it was a very stylish concern," said Liph. 

"It was built very light ; the frame of wood bound and 
ornamented as "well aa majaL<& ^\.iQfu% mS^ti \«dX>\i<^x and metal 
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work. Some were painted, some were inlaid with gold 
and silver; this last was Pharaoh's, no doubt. The whole 
process of chariot-making is represented on the monuments. 
They bound the wheels with a tire of metal, as we do ; and 
three thousand years ago their workmai were accustomed to 




Chariot with a Bow-caso. 

make a sort of pole which has only within some sixty years 
been known or used in England." 

" What sort of pole ] " said liph. 

" You can see it there in the picture.* 

" How many horses, uncle Sam ? " 

" Only two^ in Egypt And they liked, as II ia tha liaaJai'^s^ 
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here sometimes, to drive different colours together. A gnj 
and a white, or a black and a sorrel, were in good taste. 
Only, I never would get a sorrel, to go with anything.'* ' 

" No traces, uncle Sam ? " 

" No, they used none. The horses were harnessed in 
a yoke — see in the drawing — and that kept them sufficiently 
in place. When Joseph rode in state, his equipage was pro- 
bably in grand style. On such occasions the horses were 
covered with rich housings trimmed with borders and tas- 
sels, and feathers set in a crest of gold were fixed upon the 
head-stall. That was only for Pharaoh's or some great per- 
son's chariot. I do not know whether Pharaoh's second 
chariot meant his second best, or the reserve chariot which 
attended him in battle. The king always had such a reserve 
in waiting, lest something should happen to the first chariot 
or the horses." 

"Did Joseph have a charioteer f " 

" Undoubtedly. And himself, in the lawn robes, and with 
the gold necklace round his neck, and with Pharaoh's ring of 
power on his hand, stood, and was driven through the streets, 
while the people looked and wondered and bowed down to do 
him honour." 

" I wonder how Joseph felt, uncle Sam 1" 

"I do not know, Tiny ; but I guess he felt, 'It is better 
to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in princes.' The 
first thing he seems to have done when these ceremonies 
were over, was to go all through the land ; visiting every 
place, looking into the condition of every place, and appoint- 
ing his officers and his servants and ordering granaries 
built in convenient store cities. He had absolute authority ; 
Pharaoh had made him ' lord of his house and ruler of all 
his substance ; to bind his princes at his pleasure, and to 
teach his senators wisdom ; ' no one could gainsay him. 
The first thing to be done was to gather the reins of atitho- 
rity into his hand, and to make preparation for the years of 
uncommon plenty that were coming ; and it was exactly like 
Joseph's way of doing things, that he should go hhnself 
ugh all the land, look at everything, and know eveiy- 
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body. And t;hat I presume be continued to do ; coming 
back from time to time to stand before Pharaoh and report 
to him what he was about ; to his royal master's great con- 
tentment. Few kings were ever so well served, and few 
countries so well governed as Egypt now. And I can see 
how the nobleness and goodness and dignity of the new 
governor won upon or awed all classes. Yet it seems 
Pharaoh had to give him his wife." 

" How do you mean, uncle Sam ? " 

"I don't know, I am sure, how it was, Tiny; but the 
Bible says Pharaoh did it ; and I fancy that Joseph liked 
the lady, but that her family, in their Egyptian pride, ob- 
jected to her being the wife of a foreigner." 

" I don't see how he could have liked the lady," said Pris- 
cilla; ''she was a priest's daughter; where could Joseph 
have seen her, when he was in prison ? " 

"Not then, child, but now. Now he was next to the 
king, and the king's prime favourite, and of course all the 
noble of the land that were of rank to do it, sought his 
society and courted his good will; both for their own sakes 
and for the reason that they must, to please the king. So 
Joseph was asked to their grand entertainments, and wel- 
comed at their houses ; and at Heliopolis as well as every- 
where else. Heliopolis is the same as On ; where Potipherah 
was priest A little city it was, twenty miles north-east of 
Memphis ; but a great place for importance ; it was the city 
of learning, and the schools of learning and philosophy were 
there for many a day ; so famous that even Qreek philoso- 
phers came to study in them. It was the city of the sun 
also ; the temple of the sun was there, with its pair of beau- 
tiful obelisks standing in front of it, and a long avenue of 
sphinxes leading up to it There may have been many more 
obelisks than those two ; for in after times Heliopolis had 
an uncommon share of them, being the sun's city." 

** And what then, uncle Sam 1 " 

**The very place for obelisks, my dear ; an obelisk is the 
petrifaction of a sunbeam, didn't you know that) But 
whatever was in after times, those two obelisks, we know^ 
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stood before the temple of the sun in the city On, in those 
days when Joseph was there. One of them is left to this 
day." 

" The very same, uncle Sam ? " 

"The very same. It is the oldest in all EJgypt. It 
makes one's head turn, to think what it has seen since it 
stood there." 

" Did you go there, sir, and see the obelisk 1 " 

" Certainly. And what is it like ) It is a beautiful 
shaft of red granite, nearly seventy feet high, standing 
yet on a bit of the old pavement which was under it iu 
Joseph's time." 

"But how can you be sure, saV Liph asked. "Tradi- 
tion would not be enough.'* 

" No, it would not. There is a dedication inscription on 
it, which tells that it is the work of Sosirtasen first, the 
first king of the twelfth dynasty ; while Joseph was there 
probably in the early part of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
obelisk is a strange bit of loneliness now ; almost all that is 
left of the city that was so famous. When Joseph came 
there, the temple and place were in their glory. There was 
another sacred bull, too, at Heliopolis — Mnevis — a black 
fellow that had as luxurious a time there as Apis had in 
Memphis. He is variously said to have been sacred to the 
sun and sacred to Osiris. The town was the Egyptian Cam- 
bridge ; handsome and small and learned ; its name in the 
monuments is HA-RA, the abode of the sun ; and there, if 
Potipherah was high enough in priestly rank to do it, he 
helped to burn incense three times a day to the god of the 
place. In the morning early they burned resin of some sort ; 
at noon they used myrrh ; and for the setting sun a mixed 
incense." 

" I should not think Joseph would have married such a 
man's daughter," said Priscilla. 

" He could not get any other but an Egyptian wife, may- 
be; and maybe he had seen Asenath at the distinguished 
entertainments of Heliopolis, and taken a fancy to her. It 
would not be a bit 'more strange than things that have hap- 
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pened, Prissy. Let us go to one of those entertainments 
with Joseph for a minute or two- The priests' families 
shared in them as well as the rest of the world. Would you 
like to go r 
" Oh certainly, unde Sam ! But how can you ? " 
" You are always asking * how can 1 1 '—and right enough 
too, children. I can, by this means. The sculptures and 
paintings in the old Egyptian tombs tell us all about it. 




Egyptian Palanquin. 

They show the whole details of an Egyptian party — as they 
do of almost all the rest of Egyptian life; carefully and 
minutely picked out. This is a distinguished entertainment 
we are going to, you will understand. 

** Joseph probably, being a great man, went in his own 
private chariot ; other people were carried in palanquins or 
came on foot, and some drove their own curricles. If he 
did, he had runners before and behind him, to do all sorts 
of offices. One to knock at the door, when he got to the 
place ; another to plant a stool by which he might alight 
easily; another to carry his writing tablets; another to 
take the reins ; suid you may see the fellows in the sculp- 
tures, going along with their sandals in their hands that 
they may run faiater and more easily. The peasants and 
common people of the country do the same thing now. 
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" Within the house, water was brought in elegant eWers, 
and basins, that hands might be washed before dinner ; 
and those who liked had water for their feet as welL When 
Joseph had entered the room where the guests were, and 
had been welcomed, the first thing when he sat down was, 
that a slave would come bringing an alabaster box or a 
beautiful vase of porcelain or glass with sweet ointment, 
to anoint his head. He had probably anointed himself 




Lotuf. 



carefully before he came, but that made no difference. 

Anointing was the sign of welcome and honour to every 

guest" 
*' How sweet that makes the words of the 23d psalm,'' 
:d my grandmother. ^ ' Thou preparest a table before me 
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in the {presence of mine enemies ; thou anointest mine head 
with oil ; my cup runneth over.' I suppose the Jews carried 
the custom with them out of Egypt." 

"I suppose they did. *Mine head with oil thou didst 
not anoint,' — ^you remember our Lord said to the inhospit- 
able Pharisee. The Egyptians had and used a variety of 
oils and ointments; some of those vases I spoke of have 
been found in the tombs of Thebes with the remains of oint- 
ment still in them. * The oil of joy ; ' — ^we can understand 
now what that meant. ' Ointment and perfume rejoice the 
heart/ Solomon said. So the Egyptians thought ; for after 
the anointing, a lotus flower was presented ; and servants 
brought wreaths and chaplets and necklaces of flowers, and 
put them on the heads and round the necks of the guestSi 
Other wreaths and garlands were hung upon stands in the 
room ; and as the feast went on, the attendants were kept 
busy bringing fresh flowers from the garden to replace the 
fading ones.** 

** Well that %B luxury I " said Priscilla. 

" Uncle Sam, what is a lotus flower ? " I asked. 

" Just a sort of water lily, Tiny ; there was a white and 
a blue. The flower rises up out of the water during the day, 
and sinks down at sunset. The seeds are roasted and used 
for bread, and the root is eaten too, both raw and cooked. 
The common people of Egypt were much beholden to the 
roots of various plants which grew abundantly in wet soil, 
as the papyrus and the lotus ; such roots gave them a very 
cheap and easy kind of food ; and the flower of the lotus 
was the special favourite of the rich for chaplets and wreaths 
and for offerings to the gods. That was the favourite flower ; 
but with that there were plenty of others, in winter and in 
all seasons ; roses and myrtle, acacia and bay and xeran- 
themum and violets and anemones and olive, and more, that 
I cannot tell." 

"How did the people dress at a party, uncle Sam ?" 

"I don't know, Prissy ; pretty much as at other times, I 
fancy. Egypt was too hot for anything but thin and cool 
dresses ; and Egyptian nicety would hardly have liked any- 
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tiling but the transparent linen lawns which were Ihe cooleflt 
and the cleanest, as well as the most elegant, wear anybody 
could have. They made it up in jewellery, my girl ; rings 
and bracelets and chains and anklets, of gold and jpsedouM 
stones. Plenty of those and plenty of flowers; wool&'t 
thatdol** 




Pun d nlt f^ 



" The ladies just the same 1 " 

"Pretty much. The ladies did wear an under gown of 
rich colours, I believe ; embroidered or woven or dyed, in 
some of the ways the Egyptians were so clever in. Ov«r 
that, the long, full, transparent lawn robes, tied with a sash 
round the waist. Both men and women wore sandals ; 
people of the upper class, ladies and gentlemen too, were 
careful to have them very handsome, and wore them turned 
up at the tips. They were sometimes of woven work 
made with palm leaves, or such other cool and light 
material; sometimes they were of leather; often lined with 
cloth." 

" Those look nice," said Priscilla. 

'*If the coloured gown you describe was linen, it moat 
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have been something like our old-fashioned chintzes,** said 
my grandmother. 

" Precisely ; only more handsome. The most elegant of 
such stuffs or patterns were chosen for the dresses of their 
gods and of the queens. Ladies wore their hair long and in 
plaits; and hoops of gold in their ears; any number of 
rings on their hands, and all sorts of jeweller's devices in 
rich necklaces and chains ; and they blackened their eye- 
brows and eyelids with a black powder. The bottles that 
used to hold the powder have been found in the tombs, num* 
bers of them ; with the bodkins the ladies used to put it on. 
It was thought to increase their beauty ; and the odd old 
fancy has lasted down to the present tima" 

'* It seems there is something in the customs of a country 
which is indigenous, and outlasts the changes of inhabit- 
ants," my grandmother remarked. 

*'That fact has been noticed," said my ond^ ''and it is 
true. After the guests were welcomed, and after their heads 
had been anointed and crowned with flowers, the next thing 
was wine.** 

" At the table, do you mean 1" 

" No, no ; we have not come to the dinner yet. This was 
a cup of courtesy or festivity. For the ladies it was poured 
out of a little vase into a cup ; but goblets or flagons of 
larger size were brought to the gentlemen, sometimes of 
gold or silver. So they smelled flowers and sipped the 
sweet wines of Egypt, and listened to music and talked, 
while the dinner was getting ready. They had a band of 
performers, with many different instruments; flute and pipe 
and tambourine, lyre and harp and guitar, and I don't know 
what besides ; and Joseph would have had all this in Fo« 
tipherah's house as much as anywhere else. The Egyptians 
were very fond of music, as of all sorts of luxurious plea- 
sure. Singing and clapping of hands was mingled with the 
sweet noises of the instruments. And with both, they were 
wont to have dances performed, for the further entertain- 
ment of the assembly. Indeed I never heard of people any- 
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where, who took more pains than the ancient Egyptians did 
to give their friends a good time." 

'^ It was funny to dance before dinner/' said Priscilla. 

"They did not danca The dancers as well as the musi- 
cians were hired. Only the lower classes danced them- 
selves ; and it does not appear that the higher classes even 
made their own music. Perhaps it was too hot for that. 
Slaves were taught dancing and music, that they might en- 
tertain parties of friends ; and hired dancers and musicians 
could be had then as now. But while there must be music 
at every pleasant gathering of rich or poor, and dancing was 
in favour likewise, the higher orders were very fond of using 
their tongues in talking. That is an old fashion come down, 
too. So while they waited for dinner, and they waited some 




Gold Vase. 



time, things went on much as they do among us. Befresh* 
ments of fruit were carried round ; wine and flowers 
brought to each fresh arrived guest ; and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen scattered about the rooms talked and gossipped and 
admired the pretty things in the house— just as people do 
now three thousand yeaxa \&\at in the world's history. 
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White and black servants, male and female, waited upon the 
guests, as the same do now ; only the ladies were attended 
by women and the gentlemen by men.'* 
*' And all this while the dinner was getting ready 1" 
"So it seems; so we see the thing represented on' the 
monuments. The dinner could not be prepared, even any of 
it, a day beforehand, you know. Just as in Syria, the meat 
must be killed and the bread baked only an hour or two 
before it was to be eaten. And the old Egyptians made 
large provision for their guests. A. good many dishes of 
meat, and an endless variety of vegetables and fruit, were 
presented. Beef and goose were the staple meats ; mutton 
was almost never eaten, except in the Lycopolite nome, or 
district, where they honoured wolves, and eat sheep out of 
compliment to them." 
"Why, uncle Sam ! did they ?'' 




Boasting and Boiling Oeese. 

*' So it is said. But at a feast there would be plenty of 
meats ; ibex and gazelle, kid, ducks, teals, quails ; some 
boiled, some roasted. Bread was in variety too, and pastry ; 
the pictures in the old tombs show all the work of prepara- 
tion going on. In one place the butchers are sharpening 
their knives and killing and cutting up the meat ; in an- 
other place cooks are boiling caldrons, Sbivd tq^-vsv^Xsvs.^ 
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and heating ovens, and making cakes and bread and mac- 
caroni ; or some pastry that looks like it. Some of the 
workers blow the fire with a bellows, or poke it into order ; 
some pound things in huge mortars ; some skim or tend 




Baker and Oven. 



their coppers of boiling meat. Then you see others sifting 
flour, kneading dough, making rolls, carrying them to the 
baker ; while others are busy about lentile soup or pottage. 




Egyptian Table. 

You see servants bringing charcoal in mats, shaped just 
like those you get now-a-days. 
*'At hat things come to th^ t&ble. To the tables, rather; 
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for it seems that only one or two guests sat at one table. 
They had a number of little, low tables; and people sat 
either on the floor or on chairs or other seats. The tables 
were not very unlike those the modem Egyptians use ; but 
they were not like theirs in two parts ; the top was fixed on 
the stand ; and on this the bread and the dishes were set. 
There were no knives and forks ; people eat with their fin- 
gers, the fingers of the right hand ; they pulled the birds to 
pieces, and dipped their bread in the messes, which were 
changed and replaced by fresh dishes from time to time. 
They used spoons for soup; and they had the greatest 
variety of fancy spoons that ever a people did have. The 
handles of some ended in a carved or moulded lotus flower ; 
some handles were made in the shape of animals, or of men 
and women ; some were of no particular shape ; and some 
ended in a bird's head. They were of wood and of ivory and 
of bronze and of metal The guests drank wine during 
dinner; and after the meat and vegetables they had desserts 
of fruit, rigs and grapes they were very fond of ; and syca- 
more figs ; and dates. The dates were fresh in the time of 
ripe dates ; at other times dried and made into a preserve. 
After it was all over, they washed again. So did other 
Eastern people. But in two things, Egyptian feasts were 
peculiar. They always were begun by saying grace or giving 
thanks ; and at some time in the entertainment a wooden 
image of Osiris was brought 
in and shown to every guest 
Osiris, remember, was their 
god of the future world and 
the judge of the dead ; he was 
represented as a mummy; 
and this showing him to the 

. , - , , Figure of Osiris. 

guests at a feast was as much 

as to say, they must not forget who they were and whither 

they were going." 

** I don't like that," said Priscilla. 

"You would not like to remember it T' said my uncle. 

" But it seems dismal, sir," said Dawid. ^^ KX. ^\fc'a&\.? 
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" It isn't a bit dismal, if one is ready to go," said my 
unde — " To go to that other feast." 

" What came after dinner, uncle Sam ? " 

''More music and singing; and feats or games and buf- 
foonery." 

*' And so you think it was there that Joseph saw Asenath ?" 
said Priscilla. "At some such feast." 

"Maybe," said my uncle. "It looks natural enough. 
We do not know. Only this is certain ; that by Pharaoh's 
favour he married his wife, and that she came from that 
learned little city where her father burned incense to the 
god Ba. And how strange it is! There stands yet the 
beautiful red ' petrified sunbeam ' that stood there when 
they were married. Its companion obelisk is gone, and all 
its fellows; the temple is gone, and the schools of the 
priests were scattered long ago; the sphinxes are broken 
or carried away and crumbled to dust ; but the mounds of 
the city are there yet, and from a distance you can tell where 
Heliopolis was by the tall spire of the lone obelisk pointing 
up out of its groves of pomegranate and other fruit trees. 
There are gardens of flowers and fruit around it now ; and 
not far off a large well or pool, bordered with willows and 
water plants, which is the old 'Fountain of the Sun.' It is 
said to be a Uving spring; but there is hardly any such 
thing in the valley of the Nile ; the water of the wells all 
comes by filtration from the river. It is the * Fountain of 
the Sun,' however, which used to have its place a little to 
the east of the obelisks and the temple ; and the solitary 
obelisk and it keep each other company now. It is strange 
to think that Moses has often seen them both; and that 
both were there when Asenath married Pharaoh's great 
minister, Zaphnath-Paaneah." 

" What does that mean, uncle Sam ? " 

" My little Tiny, the learned are divided. It is a little 
difficult, you see, from Hebrew letters to make out exactly 
what l!gyptian sounds were meant, and then to put together 
the Egyptian letters or signs that should express them. In 
the Qreek translation Hiisk ^^& m2A<^ ^t Mexandria, called 
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the Septuagint, the first half of Joseph's name is given 
differently ; and if we conclude that the translators, living 
in Egypt, could better know what the original word was 
than we, it is alt easy ; for the IJgyptian name, as they give 
it, reads, * Deliverer of the Age'— or 'Saviour of the World,* 
as some make iV* 

*' That would suit Joseph's character as a type," said my 
grandmother. 

*' Ay 1 and that makes me think it is true." 

" How, a type 1 " Dan asked. 

"A rare type of the great Deliverer who was to cpme. 
Think, children. He was denied and abused by his own 
people ; he was received by a strange nation, to whom he 
became both deliverer and ruler ; and after he had saved 
and enriched these strangers, those who rejected him came 
humbly seeking his protection and favour, and got it; at 
the same time humbled to the dust with the conscience of 
their former sin. He was taken from home and from his 
father's house and carried to a foreign land, in exile and 
himiiliation ; and through that brought to honour and set 
ou high, with 'all things put under him.' But we must go 
on with the old history; not to-night^ though, but to 
morrow," 
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Nov. la— FAMINE. 

(Gen. xli 46-575 ^dii., xliii., xliv., adv., xlvi, xlvil l-lOl) 

"Open the 41st chapter of Genesis, Dan/' my uncle said, 
" and begin at the account of the famine in l^gypt Stay, 
let me see ; begin at the 46th verse. You read, and I will 
talk." 

Dan read. 

'' ' And Joseph was thirty years old when he stood before 
Pharaoh king of Egypt' lliat is, when he came to the court, 
I suppose." 

" When he was made an officer of the royal household," 
said my uncle. "The phrase means that We read else- 
where oTE old men who had 'stood before Solomon,* and 
the young men that ' stood before Behoboam ; ' and at the 
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time of Nebuchadnezzar we are told there were no young 
men among the Jewish captives equal to Daniel and his 
three companions: 'therefore stood they before the king/ 
Joseph* a business carried loimv ovja.^ Itom t\i^ court probably 
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much of the time. Through the length and breadth of the 
land he went ; everywhere appointing his officers and order- 
ing storehouses built in all the cities and towns. We can 
guess on what plan they were built'; for we see them in the 
sculptures." 

" Joseph's storehouses ? " I asked. 

"Such as Joseph's." 

"In what sculptures, sir ? " 

"Old Egjrptian sculptures, graven and painted in their 
tombs, even long before Joseph's time." 

" Sure, uncle Sam 1" said liph. 

" Pretty sure, sir." 

"And what sort of storehouses were they?" 

" Long rows of vaulted chambers, with an opening in the 
top of each to put in the grain, and a little door at the 
bottom to take it out. Men mounted by a ladder or steps 
to the top, and poured in the grain which they had brought 
up in vessels on their shoulders." 

"And that was an Egyptian storehouse," said Priscilla. 




Egyptian Granaries. 



" But fancy what numbers of them and what enormous 
capacity was needed ; when all Egypt, and even the countries 
round about Egypt, were for seven yew^ \.o V-a^^T^^ <^KX>kSs? 
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supply. It is a good deal to victoal a fortress for a long^ 
siege ; think of storing a whole country for a dearth of seveu 
mortal years." 

*^I don't see how Joseph could know what would be 
enough /' said L 

*' Joseph was a great man," said my uncle. 

" I don't see how a man's genius could tell him that^^^ said 
Liph. 

"I do not speak of genius. It is not always genius that 
does the work of the world. Joseph was a truly great man ; 
for with the ability to do great things he had the wisdom 
not to despise little things. He had been Potiphar's steward 
ouce, and minded his duty ; and that had furnished him 
with the knowledge what to do now that he was Pharaoh's 
steward, over all the land of Egypt He knew how much 
a given quantity of land would produce ; he knew how much 
a given number of men would consume ; he was thoroughly 
prepared for the work put into his hand. ' Seest thou a man 
diligent in his business % he shall stand before kings ; he shall 
not stand before mean men.' " 

** How beautiful that is, uncle Sam." 

" Truth is always beautiful, Prissy. And Joseph's story is 
a lesson for smaller people. But you must notice, it is diffi- 
cult to tell what things are really small. The only question 
is, has God given it to you to do ? However, we are in a 
story of great things now. The years of plenty came. . The 
earth brought forth by handfuls. Amid all the plenty Jo- 
seph saw that his officers steadily did their duty. A fifth 
part of the produce was constantly gathered in and laid up 
in the storehouses. According to Egyptian fashion, for a 
long while an account was kept of every measure of grain 
that went into the granaries. It was the manner of the 
Egyptians to register everything ; and it serves to show the 
enormous supplies gathered in by Joseph, that at last the 
scribes * left numbering.' " 

"*It was without number,' the 49th verse says," Dan 
added. "And * the food of the field which was round about 
every city, laid he up m \3aft aasna.^ '* 
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" In those days the country lying around each town or vil- 
lage seems to have belonged to the town ; the land and the 
place are mentioned together in the old monuments, as if 
joined together by possession; and the food of the field 
which was round every city, Joseph laid up in the city." 

" How did he get it 1 buy it 1" 

*' Probably not. I suppose he required it of the people as 
part of their service and duty to Pharaoh ; perhaps in place 
of some of their ordinary service or taxes. Or he may have 
bought it at low rates. For seven years this went on ; and 
Pharaoh trusted his minister, and the people gave willingly, 
for all things were well apportioned and wisely arranged ; 
and Joseph went in and out the first man of the kingdom." 

" He must have had a good wife too, uncle Sam.'' 

** Why, Tiny? '' said my uncle. 

''He would not have called his eldest son 'Manasseh,' 
uncle Sam. I mean he would not have forgotten home.** 

" I don't know but that is good reasoning," said my uncle. 
"Yes — Manasseh means 'forgetting;* — that speaks of the 
fulness of prosperity and content that had come to Joseph 
in the land of his aMction ; all his wants made up, as God 
knows how to do for His people, one way or another. Yet he 
had forgotten nothing good. Tiny. He was always a He- 
brew, in the midst of his new relations. Both of his sons 
had Hebrew names. And Joseph never forgot by whose 
favour he had prospered. You will see, if you watch, that 
he always kept walking with God. Those two sons— you 
might call them Health and Wealth — were both bom during 
the years of plenty.** 

" * And the seven years of plenteousness that was in the 
land of Egypt, were ended. Aad the seven years of dearth 
began to come.*" 

" Then was the time when the Nile would not rise high 
enough to flood the lands.** 

"Why would not the Nile rise high enough?** Liph 
asked ; "that is what I do not see.** 

" You might as well ask, why rain does not come — or any 
other thing,'* said Dan. 
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" There is always a reason for everything,** said Lipb. 

"The reason was," said uncle Sam, "that the Lord * called 
for a famine upon the land.* And so He made the east 
and southerly winds blow. That seems little, don't it 1 but 
it is enough, if they only blow long enough.'* 

"Just a wind blowing,** said I — "and there comes a 
famine ! and ever so many people die*** 

" It shows what I said. Tiny ; that it is hard to tell what 
are little things. The east and south winds in that region 
dry up the earth ; and the south winds keep back the rain 
clouds from the north and at the same time quicken the 
flow of the river. The yearly rise of the Nile is caused by 
rains in the mountains to the south, in Abyssinia^ One 
year's low inundation the country can stand, by dint of a 
great deal of hard labour in hand-watering ; but if the rains 
are cut off for a longer time, there is great distress. No 
help from showers can come, and none or little from neigh« 
bouring lands. They, on the contrary, look to Egypt for 
help." 

"And the same winds, I suppose, would hinder the 
clouds coming to Syria and Palestine 1 " said Dan. 

" Of course. Famines are frequent there and in Arabia, 
where all the dependence is on the regular seasons of rain. 
If these fail even once, the country suffers greatly. Not only 
the crops are cut off from the fields, but all the supplies of 
herbage on the hills and in the deserts and along the water- 
courses ; supplies on which the herds and flocks depend. In 
all these places grass springs up after rain ; and if the rains 
are kept back the ground becomes utterly dry and parched. 

"Then what do they do T* said I. 

"In Arabia the Arabs sometimes bleed their camels and 
eat the blood, mixing it with some of the fur.** 

"That is a miserable way,*' said Liph. 

" There is no way in a famine that is not miserable,'* said 
my uncle. 

" But I can't see how the people c?o,*' said L 

" How they do 1 they die, Tiny ; die like dogs. We have 
an account of one other seven ^^wt^J i^ToxxvemE^ypt; seven 
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years when there was no inundation ; and we have a good 
description of another which did not last so long. Women 
of the highest rank fled away on foot out of the land to get 
away from the horrors that threatened them." 

" Why couldn't they ride, sir?" 

*' The horses and mules were all dead, my dear ; dead and 
eaten. People eat everything; they eat the carcases of 
animals that had died ; they eat human bodies ; there were 
even gangs of wretches that stole men and women to kill 
them for food, letting down ropes with hooks upon the 
passers-by in the streets and catching them so. Pestilence 
came along with this foul living. Whatever could be eaten 
was sold at extravagant prices until there was no more to 
sel] ; and then there remained just every form of misery. 
You cannot know what a famine is, and I cannot tell you. 
Men and women cease to be human. But in Joseph's time, 
when such a seven years came, — seven years that the Nile 
did not rise, — everything was arranged for and provided be- 
forehand ; there was bread in all the land, and peace and 
order. Only in the countries round about that country the 
terrible scarcity pressed harder and harder, and streams of 
people began to pour from all quarters towards Joseph's 
storehouses. And then Jacob heard that there was com in 
Egypt." 

" Where was Jacob then, uncle Sam 1 " 

" Probably in the vale of Hebron, where he lived when 
Joseph was sold away." 

'' He must have been an old man by that time." 

" There were great changes all around him. Over twenty 
years had come and gone. Isaac was dead ; and his sons 
Jacob and Esau had come together once more — ^both old men 
then — to lay their father in the cave of Machpelah. Little 
Benjamin was now a young man, the head of a family of ten 
sons ; all his brothers were heads of families, and Judah 
and Asher were grandfathers. Jacob was the chief of a 
tribe of sixty -six people, without counting the women. 
And it was when the famine began to creep in among these, 
and the grave and stubborn faces of the men begia^n V^ \s:^qV 
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at each other doubtfully and with fear, that their old father 
sent them to Egypt. It was already a question of life and 
death. But you see some things had not changed. Jacob's 
love for Eachel and her children was the same warm, cling- 
ing, persistent love that it ever was ; and only ten of his 
sons went upon the journey after com. Now that Joseph 
was lost, Benjamin was too precious to be allowed out of his 
father's sight." 

" Shouldn't you think Joseph's brothers would have known 
him ?" said Dan. *' Joseph knew them." 

" They were not much changed," said uncle Sam, ** and he 
was. They were in their old-fashioned dress, the long linen 
or woollen shepherd's tunic ; and their life had been the 
monotony of sheep -keeping. But they came before the 
governor of Egypt. They saw a prince, every inch a prince, 
surrounded by his officers, in the painted halls of an £Jgyp- 
tian palace. The boyish face of seventeen years old was 
changed to the manly authority and gravity of its prime ; 
and the brilliant white robe, and gold necklace, and the 
Egyptian wig, were very little like all they had ever known 
or imagined of the brother whom they sold away to the 
Midianites. For now the time had come when their sheaves 
were to do obeisance to his sheaf ; and the prophecy was 
fulfilled." 

" How strange it all was ! " said Friscilla. 

"Did Joseph sell all the com 1 " I asked. " That puzzles me." 

"Joseph sold all the com. No one could get a measure of 
grain from the storehouses without his order. It will not 
puzzle you, if you think, Tiny. Joseph knew exactly what 
he had and how much he could spare, and how much it 
would do to sell year by year. If anybody had been allowed 
to give out corn without his knowledge, don't you see, £|gypt 
would soon have been in trouble." 

"But what a life he must have led, those seven years 1" 
said Dan. 

"It was a man's life," said my uncle. 

" It was a grand lif e^" said Idph. " He had all Egypt at 
Ms feet." 
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" That 's your notion of a grand life," said Priscilla. " I 
don't believe Joseph felt so/' 

" But why did Joseph speak in that way to his brothers?" 
I asked ** He did not mean it" 

" Suppose he wanted to get news from home, and to find 
out what sort of persons his brothers had become, and how 
they had treated his father and Benjamin ; how was he to 
set about it ? It would not do to say, * I am Joseph ; how 
are you all r" 

'* I see," said Dan. ''And was that his reason for sending 
for Benjamin ? " 

" I do not know how else he could have been sure of the 
truth of anything they told him." 

" Why should they tell him false, uncle Sam ?" 

** How should he know that they told him true ? He saw 
before him, remember, the faces of his murderers — for that 
was their real relation to him. Only Beuben and Judah 
had hindered the very fact of the murder. How could 
Joseph be satisfied that they had done Bei^amin no wrong ? 
how could he be sure that his old father's life had not been 
shortened or made bitter by their ill-doing ? Beyond this, 
I can imagine that he may have wished to awaken the con- 
sciences of the men to the old guilt of twenty years ago ; and 
you see that precisely this was the effect of his treatment. 
When they found themselves shut up in prison, suspected, 
in danger of losing their lives instead of carrying home 
peacefully the support of the lives at home,— then memory 
began to knock at the doors of their hearts. ' We are verily 
guilty r they said one to the other. * This is for Joseph.' No 
wonder Joseph could not bear it calmly when he heard them." 

" What did Joseph mean by their having come to see the 
nakedness of the land ? " 

<< He charged them with being spies, come to find out 
whether the famine were so bad that the people would not 
defend themselves if an enemy entered the country. And 
you see they answered that they toere all one man's sons. If 
they had been spies, they would have been chosen from dif- 
ferent tribes or portions of their own people." 
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** But Joseph knew they were not spies, uncle Sam." 
' '* Ay, Tiny ; he said that for a purpose. So it was for a 
purpose that he chose out Simeon and bound him and put 
him in prison till the others should come back with Benja- 
min. Do you remember? Simeon had been one of the 
fiercest and hardest of his enemies; probably the leader; 
for Judah was not and Reuben was not, and Simeon and 
Levi were the oldest of the others. And now he gave 
Simeon a chance to bethink himself, and cause. There was 
no unkindness in Joseph. He supplied the rest with corn 
and provisions and took no money from them." 

" And that troubled them too," said Priscilla. 

"They could not understand it. Very naturally they 
feared foul play. The word translated 4nn' in the 27th 
verse, does not mean anything like an English inn or an 
American tavern. It is not likely there were even the bare 
walls of an Eastern khan at that day erected along the 
sandy shores of the Mediterranean Sea, or in the green 
fields of Egypt. The word means simply a lodging-place, 
or an * untying place ;' and in the desert that means the 
most convenient place where there is a well of water. Not 
in an inn, but gathered together in the evening on the sands 
of the desert, or perhaps on the green bank of the Nile, 
under the open sky they were, when one of them opened 
his sack to get out provender and found his money in the 
sack's mouth." 

**They were very faint-hearted men," said Liph, "to lose 
courage for so little a thing as this." 

" The time for the old dream had come," said my ande ; 
"their sheaves were bowing before Joseph's sheaf. Ldph, 
the lives of their families at home were dependent on the 
good will of this man who was governor of Egypt ; and he 
seemed to be suspicious of them ; and had demanded -that 
they should put their youngest brother, along with them- 
selves, in his power. Who could tell what would be the end 
of it? when the beginning of it was this message of dis- 
tress. And they feared some advantage would be taken 
against them from the returned money. It was difficult to 
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imagine any pleasant reason for its being returned. Jacob 
judged as they did, you see ; and refused to let Benjamin 
go. ' His brother is dead, and he is left alone,' he said, in 
the power of that love which never died out of the old man. 
It was not till starvation was staring them all in the face 
that his will was overcoma" 

'*The characters of ileuben and Judah come out in this 
story,'' said my grandmother. 

'^A little tells a good deal sometimes," said uncle Sam. 
"Tiny is wondering. — ^You can see something of Reuben's 
generous impulsive nature, cannot you, in his outburst — 

* Slay my two sons if I bring him not to thee ! ' — ^when he 
was pleading that Benjamin should go. But you see too, 
that his father put no dependence on him ; would not listen 
to him ; and the matter rested there until their supplies of 
food were gone. Then Judah took up the question ; and 
you observe that his words were met differently. It appears 
even now that this son was the man of the tribe ; — ^already, 
in a sense, the * lawgiver ;' the one whose word had most 
weight; who, if any one did, ruled the others. And to 
Judah' s grave sense and to the bitter necessity of the case, 
the old patriarch's heart bowed, If I am bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved'" 

" But he was going to find one, instead of losing one," 
Priscilla said. 

** Ah, my dear, we do not rekd the Lord's ways with us ; 
and we judge of them for the most part no clearer than 
Jacob did. It was when his sun was setting that it shone 
forth without a cloud ; and then he could say of his Lord, 

* the Angel which redeemed me from all evil ! ' " 

*' Uncle Sam^ they had things left that they could eat in 
Palestine." 

"Where, Tiny 1" 

"Why here, uncle ; they could carry a present to Joseph." 

" Balm and huneyl people cannot live on that^ Tiny ; nor 
on nuts and almonds." 

"They were not starving yet, though," said Liph. 

"Not yet; you know they had bought com. But thia 

1L 
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present lets us know what were accounted the best fruits 
of Palestine. Balm you have heard about ; it was reckoned 
very precious. Honey was much valued in Egypt, both for 
family use and for offerings to the gods. Bees needed a 
great deal of care in that country, and do still; there are 
so few flowers fit for them. Bee-keepers often carry their 
hives about on the Nile, in boats, to spots where the bees 
may get a supply. In Mohammed's time, a jar of -honey 
was one of four things sent him as a present by the govemor 
of Egypt." 

"Ajar of honey would be a very small present here," said 
Priscilla. 

" Not at all princely ; so we see how circumstances change 
things. 'A little balm and a little honey, spices' — those 
were always specially welcome and desirable in Egjrpt; 
* myrrh' — ^that is not myrrh, which was no fruit of the land 
of Palestine, but probably the sweet gum called ladanum — 
used for medicine as well as fragrance in old time, and as a 
perfume now ; the same spice was part of the lading of the 
Midianites caravan twenty years befora" 

** Had they no nuts in Egypt ? " Dan asked. 

"Almonds grew in Egypt, but probably the walnuts of 
Palestine would be a choice foreign novelty." 

" Like cocoa-nuts here," said Liph. 

"With this present, and double money, and Benjanain, 
the men went down again to Egypt, and again found thenoi- 
selves in the audience hall where Joseph was busy from day 
to day. But without being allowed to get speech of him, 
they were led away by a dignified servant and brought to 
the governor's private house. Away from business, away 
from corn bought and sold,— what could he mean? — they 
were taken in at one of those high, stately doorways, behind 
which they came into a large court, very likely planted with 
trees. Before them might be the pavilion or light-built 
room for the reception of strangers, while the doors that 
led to an inner court and the private apartments of the 
house were still beyond. The Egyptians built their houses 
on all sorts of plana *, \)ul ^mi^thiii^ like this we may sap- 
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pose met the eye of these straogers. And it was very 
natural that they should be doubtful and afraid, and gather 
round Joseph's steward at one of those inner doors and try 
to get into a good understanding with him.'* 

" I never thought of all that before," said Priscilla. 

"Why you couldn't without knowing how an I^gyptian 
house was built," said L 

"The steward told them, I suppose^" said Liph, "that it 
was all right, and comforted them." 

"And then there was the strange receiving of Egyptian 
hospitality. Joseph had ordered the ruler of his house to 
*slay and make ready.' Here, as in other hot countries, 
meat was not killed tiU it was' wanted, and bread was fresh 
baked for use every day. There were no markets of beef 
and game; Ho day and make ready'' was the universal 
necessity when a feast was lo be spread. So while water 
was brought for the travellers' feet and their beasts were 
looked after, there was a stir in Joseph's kitchen. An ox 
or some other animal was brought into the premises, and 
butchers sharpened their knives on the steel which was 
fastened to their aj^on, and killed, and skinned, and cut 
up the joints; servants carried the pieces to the kitchen 
on wooden dishes, and roasting, and boiling, and bread- 
making and other operations went busily on. The men 
were told they were to dine with"* Joseph. No doubt it 
astonished them very much; but amid all their confusion 
of mind they got out their bahn and honey and sweet spices 
and made the present ready. And when Joseph came home, 
all those eleven proud heads were bowed to the earth before 
him. He gave them a stately and princely greeting ; and 
then hid hims^ in an inner room to weep." 

"Why did he not make himself known to them then, 
uncle Samt" 

"It was not time. They were not as fully conscious of 
their sin towards him as I think he wanted them to 
be." 

" Uncle Sam, did you say the butchers had a steel fastened 
to their apron I" 
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'^ That was IJgyptian custom." 

*' It must have been an ugly custom, to have that thing 
swinging about their legs." 

'* They tucked it in their girdle behind, when they were 
not using it" 

'* Then Joseph washed his face, that they might not see he 
had been crying,*' I said. 

"Came out all the prince again, and ordered the dinner to 
be brought. He sat stately and alone at his own board ; 
his brothers by themselves ; and the Egyptians who were 
there apart by themselves. However high their rank might 
be, they would not sit at his table ; for they reckoned him a 
foreigner and unclean. So here is another beautiful proof 
that Joseph had not forgotten his own people nor his reli- 
gion ; seeing he had kept himself a Hebrew and bore all the 
consequences, in the midst of a haughty and exclusive 
people, amongst the most haughty of whom he lived. There 
is moral courage for you, boys." 

*' But, uncle Sam, what was it his brothers were wondering 
about at dinner?" 

'*At many things, I fancy; those rude shepherds in a 
prince's hall, and surrounded with Egyptian luxury. But it 
was a little startling to find that this lord of Egypt knew 
exactly how to place them in their order. Though they 
were at a table or tables of their own, they were arranged iu 
due degrees of rank, Eeuben first and Benjamin last It is 
no wonder the men looked at each other." 

" Then Benjamin had a large mess for his dinner." 

" That was an honour. In ceremonious feasts, it was a 
compliment to send particular portions to the guests ; and a 
distinguished guest was marked by having a larger portion 
or a better one set before him. The kings of Sparta were 
always entitled to a double portion at the feasts which they 
attended. But Benjamin had five times as much as his 
brothers." 

" And I suppose they got over their trouble," said Pris- 
cilla; *'sincethey 'drank and were merry* with the governor." 

'* Uncle Sam, was aiA. \lua \.io\x\)U that Joseph gave them, 
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his brothers in the next chapter — ^was it to make them re- 
member their sin ? " 

" Look at it, Tiny. By the device of the cup left in Ben- 
jamin's sack, he contrived it, quite naturally, that Benjamin 
should seem to be left in his power. His brothers saw that 
they must go back to Palestine without their youngest ; and 
they were overwhelmed at the idea. They knew nofw what 
it was to deprive an old man of his child. They had no 
hatred or jealousy against Benjamin to blind them; they 
knew quite well what it would be if they went back to their 
father without his boy ; and in the horror of being obliged 
to do this, perhaps better and quicker than by any other 
mode, they saw and felt at last what iniquity they had 
wrought more than twenty years aga No doubt Judah 
spoke the sense of them all when he said in his utter 
humiliation, — 'Gk>d hath found out the iniquity of thy ser 
vants.' All was done then that Joseph could do; and 
Judah's beautiful speech of supplication quite broke him 
down. He neither could nor desired to keep up his dis- 
guise any longer." 

^ It seems very strange, though, that the Egyptians and 
the house of Pharaoh should hear his weeping," said Pris- 
cilla. 

*' The hall had been cleared," said Dan. 

'* I can see how it might be. The dwelling of the gover- 
nor was probably close beside the palace of his master 
Pharaoh; Joseph's pavilion of audience or receiving room 
was an open buildhig, open on all sides; and Pharaoh's 
people in like open apartments and galleries a little distance 
off might hear many things easily." 

" There is another thing, uncle Sam," said Liph. " What 
did Joseph mean by his silver cup being a divining cup 1 " 

''Egypt was full of such things ; magic and charms ; very 
possibly he knew that his people had such a superstition 
about his silver goblet Joseph was known to be an inter- 
preter of dreams ; and without being a magician, which he 
was not, his keen and sure business faculties and reading of 
character and management of men, might easilY Vi^iN^ ^^\x 
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both rogues and honest 'folk a notion that he must ] 
more ways of findhig out truth than common people had. 
Joseph dealt in no magic ; but perhaps he knew his steward 
thought he did.** 

'* But, uncle Sam, he 8aid, 'wot ye not that such a mam as 
I can certainly divine i ' *' 

** So he could, and did, but withovt the devil's help. It 
was another sort of divining.'' 

** And then they all came down into ilgypt,'* judd Fnsdlla 
** But how much better Joseph loved his own brother than 
he did the others." 

''Eeally, he had 4sanall reason to love the oth»:8,'* said 
Dan. 

*' What is a 'ohange of raiment V " said L " Just a ^ new 
dress?" 

'' Na An under and an upper garment were called a tuiU. 
That was one of the commonest sorts of presents. Kings 
had great wardrobes of such suits kept ready for every oc- 
casion. When these are spoken of in the plural, they are 
called * changes of raiment.' " 

" Benjamin had money too." 

" It was the custom, and it is the custom still in the* East, 
to make presents to friends when they come to see you ; and 
great personages gave, as they give now, gifts to persons 
they wish to honour. Many sorts of things were given ; 
garments were some of the most usual, but money Mid orna- 
ments and other things were good for the purpose." 

"Very good," said Liph. 

"Uncle Sam, what sort of waggons were those Joseph 
sent?" 

" The travelling carriage drawn by oxen was very much 
like the chariot ; only with close sides and without wes^>ons 
of war. Sometimes an umbrella was fixed over it for the 
convenience of a lady of quality. Such waggons, I suppose, 
went for Jacob. The old sculptures do not give us to under- 
stand that they were anywise different. The same sort very 
much were in use among other nations alsa" 

" There is another thing " said liph. " Joseph sent ten 
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asses laden with com and bread and meat for Jacob and the 
rest of them to eat by the way. Now if ten asses' loads 
would last so little while, I should think Joseph's brothers 
would have taken more donkeys with them when they went 
to Egypt to buy com." 

" More donkeys than what 1 " 

"More than ten, sir." 

" There is no doubt but they did. Yoti are not to sup- 
pose that they travelled without a number of servants and a 
train of beasts. Abraham at one time had three hundred 
and eighteen grown men of his bom servants. Isaac was 
not less rich than he, and probably much more ; and Jacob 
had come to his father's wealth, besides all he had of his own. 
No ; they went in a caravan when they went down to Egypt 
to buy com." 

" Then why does not the Bible say so 1 " 

"That was a matter, a one side of the story; the Bible 
leaves multitudes of such things untold, because its business 
is just with the needful. If all such matters were gone into, 
the precious book would be a book so big that nobody could 
buy it.'' 

" But it speaks of Joseph's brothers having their sacks of 
corn, each one, as if they had no servants." 

" That is Arab fashion, liph. The sheikh will do the 
very same humble work tiiat his poorer followers do ; the 
same with a hundred behind him that he would do alone." 

" So they were ten sheikhs, I suppose ; or twelve ; no, 
eleven, for Joseph was something else. And Jacob was the 
head sheikh. And no end of servants." 

"Certainly; with no end, as you call it, of flocks and 
herds. But the Bible mentions only the seventy persons of 
the family of Jacob; all of whom^ except Joseph, were 
settled in the land of Goshen." 

"And now, where was Goshen, uncle Sam? It is not 
down in the map." 

" No, for we are not absolutely certain of its exact where- 
abouts ; we have to put evidence together to find it out. It 
was on the east, for Joseph went up to meet his i».tbfix ^Jsv'et^ 
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as be came from Canaan. It was probably a frontier pro- 
vince, hardly within the boundaries of Egypt proper, aiid at 
this time not peopled by Egyptians ; for Joseph desired his 
brothers to be placed there out of the way of the Egyptians, 
who hated foreigners and had so especial a hatred for herd- 
keepers. It has been supposed that this district had been 
last peopled by the shepherd race lately driven out of the 
land ; so that as yet it lay unoccupied and all ready for the 
habitation of the Hebrews. It was a rich country, good for 
herds and flocks ; lying as it did between the eastern border 
of the Delta and the Arabian desert ; where the wealth of 
the Nile and the unlimited pasture grounds of the waste 
country were both within reach." 

"You see," said my grandmother, "how nobly Joseph 
stood by his own family and by the truth, in the face of all 
worldly temptation. Shepherds were an abomination to the 
Egyptians ; yet he avowed himself the son and brother of 
shepherds before Pharaoh and all his court You do not 
know how great a nobleness that was. The Egyptians 
divided all society into some five or seven classes ; priests 
were first and highest ; warriors next ; next the peasants or 
farmers ; fourth the artificers and tradesmen ; and lastly the 
herdsman, fishers and poor people. Living among the 
nobles and over them, with the proud and learned priests 
and chief of Pharaoh*s counsellors, and the highest of them 
all, Joseph introduced his family to his master as a family 
of shepherds ; that and nothing else." 

" So all Pharaoh could do for them was to make them 
rulers over his cattle," said Liph. 

"That was not a low office, however," said my uncle. "In 
a chapter of Ohronicles we are given the names of all the 
officers that managed king David's substance ; and one of 
them was over the herds that fed in Sharon, and another 
was over the herds that were in the valleys ; a third was 
over the stores of oil belonging to the khig ; and a fourth 
was over the fiocks. It was the same in Egypt. One of the 
highest offices in the royal household was the superinteud- 
euce of the granaries." 
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" Joseph had that." 

" No ; Joseph was over everything ; over the land and 
over the nobles and over Pharaoh's own household.'* 

'' Jacob must have been proud when Joseph introduced 
him to Pharaoh/* said Liph. 

"If he was proud of a good son, no man ever had better 
reason. But he does not appear to me to have been in that 
state of mind. ■* Few and evil have the days of the years of 
uiy life been.* ** 

*' Uncle Sam, did Jacob bless Pharaoh because he had 
been so good to Joseph?** 

*' My little Tiny, the old-fashioned form of civility among 
people in old time was to say, * The Lord be with you * — 
* The blessing of the Lord be upon you * — * God be gracious 
unto thee * — and so on. From that it came that to ^ bless' 
meant often just to saliUe. Just as we read in the 13th 
chapter of Ist Samuel, that Saul went out to meet Samuel, 
' that he might salute him ' — the word is the same word as 
this in Genesis. The same again in the 25th chapter, 
where one of Nabal*s young men said that David sent 
messengers out of .the wilderness to saltite his master — 
the word is bless,^^ , 

^ It seems to me, uncle Sam, that old-fashioned way of 
saluting is a very pleasant way.*' 

" Where it is said with the heart and not with the lip only 
— ^most beautiful, Tiny. But it is better not spoken care- 
lessly. Our dear old-fashioned, * God be with you ' — ^is quite 
lost in* good-bye.'" 
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NOV. lO^THE TRIBES. 
(Gen. zlvii 13^1; zlviiL, zlix., L) 

" We are almost through with the story of Joseph," said my 
uucle, as we gathered round him the next evening. 

"Almost through!" said Priscilla. "Why, uncle Sam, 
there are several chapters more yet." 

" Yes, the Bible story ; you can read it as often as you 
like ; but we need not tell it over. There are only a few 
things for us to talk about The first is Joseph's policy 
about the lands.'' 

" That is what I do not understand," said Dan. 

"I don't like it," said Liph. 

"Let us look at it. Famine had swept the land bare, and 
Joseph sold corn to all comers until there was no more 
money." 

" Then why not give the com after that ] " said Priscilla. 

"That's a girl's policy," said Liph. 

" It would not be much better," said my uncle ; " though 
wiser statesmen even than boys have thought the same. 
But Prissy, the very worst thing for people is to be sup- 
ported in idleness. Think, — if all the labouring classes of 
Egypt had been taken from labour and fed on charity for 
seven years, what would they have been worth for ever 
after] 

" It would have been better for the country's future that 
she should have gone through all the horrors of famine. 
Joseph showed himself wonderfully wise in obliging them 
to pay for all they took ; first paying in cattle, when the 
money was gone, and then in land and service ; though this 
latter mode of payment, you remember, was proposed by 
the people themselves,— not by him. He was wise to accept 
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it. English wisdom has found it needful, in a case of like 
distress, to take every means to make the people in some 
way at least seem to pay for the relief which the government 
gave them. Joseph was wiser than modern statesmen have 
been until lately. His removing the people into cities was 
probably another measure of prudent policy, to save them 
from the mischiefs of idleness. In cities and in towns he 
could provide them with work, as well as supply them more 
easily with food. And if he wished to make a new division 
of the lands, this would have prepared the way." 

** But where did he get the com that he sold 1 " said Liph, 
" that is what I should like to know." 

"I cannot say for certain. We had that question up 
before. Probably it was taken as the usual tax paid to the 
crown ; or else it may have been purchased at low rates, such 
as would be in a time of great abundance. Plainly it was 
nothing unusual or deemed unjust by the people them- 
selves." 

*' But then Joseph took the land from the people forever." 

'' That was the form of the transaction ; but in truth 
every man held his own field as he had held it before ; only 
he held it as Pharaoh's tenant, for a certain fixed rent. It 
might have been the greatest blessing to the people to have 
this certain moderate rent laid upon them, instead of uncer- 
tain and unequal taxes, which could be made cruelly unequal 
and oppressive by unjust rulers. Also at this time Joseph 
may possibly have taken advantage of his position to make 
a more equal division of lands than existed before ; but that 
we are not told." 

" He laid a pretty heavy tax or rent on them, however," 
said Liph. 

*'Eeuts are very much higher in Europe at the present 
day. No, that was not heavy in comparison, when you take 
it as standing for rent and taxes too ; and you see that the 
people were well satisfied with it *Thou hast saved our 
lives,' they said in answer to Joseph's proposition. Well 
they might. The poor peasantry of Egypt in these later 
days have paid more than three times aa x£LWfi.V!L \.<^ N^^^ 
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government in taxes. At any rate, Joseph's regulation has 
lasted from that day to this. The peasants in "Egypt still 
cultivate their land for the crown, and have a portion of the 
produce back.** 

" How was it about the priests V said Dan. ** They had 
a portion assigned them by Pharaoh, and yet they had lands 
too. I do not understand." 

" That was the establishment One-third of the land be- 
longed to the priests ; besides which they had their portion 
from the public treasury, so that they did not live at all on 
their incomes. Their food was always given them; they 
had no need to sell their lands. Joseph had nothing to do 
with that, and could not alter it.'' 

" A remarkably good arrangement for the priests ! " said 
Liph. 

"They were the powerful class of Egypt" 

** It is a wonder that Joseph could be prime minister over 
such a nation — so jealous and so proud. Those ][)riests must 
have hated him." 

"I rather incline to think that nobody hated him,** said 
my uncle. " He had saved Egypt from such a fate, he was 
so manifestly great and so nobly good together ; he was pro- 
bably one of those few mortals to whom the trick of winning 
hearts is almost universally given. However, it m a wonder, 
as you say, Liph ; though less a wonder in the East than 
elsewhere. Fortunes rise and fall there with marvellous 
suddenness and ease." 

"Joseph's did not fall, uncle Sam." 

"There is no token that it did, Tiny. The famine passed 
away, and twelve years of plenty and comfort followed it, 
and Joseph was still lord of all Egypt" 

"And what after twelve years, uncle Sam ?" 

"Then the time drew near that Israel must die. All those 
twelve years, Jacob's family in the land of Goshen had been 
growing, and thriving, and multiplying, and taking root 
Between the Nile on one side and the desert pastures of 
Arabia on the other, they had all that they wanted both for 
iCiiitivation and the care ol their flocks. Joseph looked after 
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their interests as far as it was necessary. All those twelve 
years Jacob rested in the love and care of his beloved child, 
and had the content of seeing his prosperity and beholding 
his honour. No doubt, while the rest of the family were in 
Goshen, Joseph kept his old father near himself. Then the 
time came that Jacob's long, troublesome life drew towards 
its close; and here we have the beautiful account of one 
of his last private talks with the son who had never vexed 
him." 

**It was a quiet sunsetting of a stormy day," said my 
grandmother. 

" Uncle Sam, word was brought to Joseph that his father 
was sick ; that looks as if they were not living together." 

**The words might be a caJl to Jacob's apartment, upon 
his being more ill and feeble than usual ; or they may mean 
a summons from Qoshen« I only said what I thought most 
probable, Liph. 

''It seems from the end* of the 47th chapter, that Jacob 
was then confined to his bed." 

''It reads as if it were an Egyptian bed," said my grand- 
mother; "for Jacob bowed himself upon tJie becTs head, and 
gathered up his feet into the bed," 

"He sat upon the bed, too," said my uncle. "If that is 
a right conclusion, he was living with Joseph ; for Syrian 
beds, in tents or houses, are simple affairs, and rarely upon 
bed frames that could be said to have a ' head.' However, 
wherever it were, Joseph came to him; and he gave to 
Joseph that solemn blessing of the first-born, which his 
father Isaac had unwittingly given to himself. Jacob did 
it knowingly ; and it was all the more solemn and tender." 

" But Joseph was not the oldest" 

" Beuben was. But Beuben had displeased his father, and 
Jacob transferred his right." 

" Uncle Sam, I thought he gave the blessing to Manasseh 
and Ephraim." 

"They were Joseph's; it is the same thing, Tiny. And 
you notice, he took Ephraim and Manasseh for his own; 
instead of making them one tribe, the tribe of Joseph, each 
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was to be the head of an independent fam£y, as mtich as 
Beuben and Simeon ; and the rest of Joseph's children were 
to be ranked under one or the other of these twa So yon 
see the birthright — ^the double portion — ^was giy^i after all 
to the beloved son. Joseph reckoned as two among the 
children of Israel, while each of his brothers counted but 
ona In the vision of Ezekiel, Joseph has a double lot in 
the restored inheritance ; and in the vision of the Apocalypse, 
where the prophet saw the servants of Qod sealed in their 
foreheads, the record is, — 'of the tribe of Manasses were 
sealed twelve thousand,' and then 'of the tribe of Joseph 
were sealed twelve thousand;' Ephraim here taking his 
father's name." 

"Why did Jacob put Ephraim before Manassdi V 

"He was speaking the will of Qod in prophecy; and so 
he was made to know that the youngest would be the 
greatest." 

"I do not understand why he crossed his hands," said 
Priscilla ; " nor why he laid them on at all, for that matter " 

"He crossed his hands, because the right hand is the 
strongest and the most honourable ; and he wished to put 
the right on Ephraim's head, as conveying the greatest 
blessing. And Prissy, my dear, the touch or the laying on 
of the hand, has been through the ages used as a figure or 
sign of the communication or transfer of something. Moses 
laid his hands on Joshua, when he committed to him part 
of the burden and honour of ruling the congregation of 
Israel Our Lord laid His hands on the little ones whom 
He blessed, and on the sick folk whom He healed; The 
men chosen to be deacons in the early church were commi^h 
sioned by the laying on of hands of the apostles; and with 
the same laying on of hands miraculous gifts were sometimes 
given." 

" I do not understand it," said Priscilla. 

"Take the fact then, without understanding. It is aa 
outward solemn sign and betokening of grace conferred. 
But there are one or two other things to be noticed in this 
chapter which you can understand. One is, Jacob's remem- 
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brance of Eachel. Old, and ill, and dying, and with forty 
years and more now gone since her death, he goes back to 
that time and tells of it, with a yearning tenderness that 
shows how quick the wound and the affection had kept all 
these years. There was no particular occasion, but his heart 
was full and its burden must be spoken. The other thing 
is, his dying testimony to his heavenly Master — 'the Angel 
which redeemed me from all evil.' I want you to remember 
it, children. Jacob's life had been one to try that truth." 

**I don't <ee," said Liph slowly, — "exactly how it was^ 
How had Jacob been saved from evil ? he had had all sorts 
of it, it seems to me." 

" All sorts of it," my uncle repeated ; " and in it all God 
had kept him, and out of it all he had been delivered. No- 
thing had been allowed to do him any harm. Do you doubt 
it, my boy ? It is the testimony of every one of the Lord*s 
children. 'Many are the afflictions of the righteous ; but 
the Lord delivereth him out of them alL' Do you question 
it, Liph]" 

" No sir, I only do not just understand it" 

" We say in the Lord's prayer, * Deliver us from evil.' 
And our Master petitioned for us, *I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou shouldest 
keep them from theevUJ And Paul's joyful assurance was, 
*The Lord shall deliver me from every evil work' Paul 
and David and Jacob are quite at one. I hope you will un- 
derstand it, my boy." 

" Uncle Sam," said Daniel, " what portion was that Jacob 
had given Joseph, which he took with his sword and his 
bowl" 

** * One portion above his brethren.' The second tribe's 
portion. Ephraim's or Manasseh's. Jacob spoke, I think, 
by prophecy, calling the conquests of his sons his own." 

^ I thought that portion was the field purchased of the 
Hivites, when Jacob dwelt at Shechem," said my grand- 
mother. 

''The objection to that understanding," said my uncle, 
^is that the field in question was ptuxhased, as you said. 
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Jacub did not acqtdie it with his sword and his bow. .Mote- 
over it is hard to see how sach a little field would be to 
Joseph 'a portion above his brethren,' seeing that it was 
simply included in Ephndm's lot'* 

^ People have thought so," said my grandmother. 

Teople have thought a great many things," said my 
uncle. ^'It is safe to keep close to the Bible words, and 
mind them above all others. Now we must see what Jacob 
prophesied of all his children ; his great characterising of them 
and allotting them to their portions in the world." 

" Was it prophecy, sir 1 " said Liph. 

'' Listen, and judge. They had been all called and came. 
The whole twelve were gathered round the bed What a 
group they must have been ! The elder ones were now over 
sixty years old, in those days I suppose the prime of man's 
life ; strong features and marked faces, we know, they must 
have all had, from the history and characteristics both of 
them and their descendants. Some of them had just come 
from their rude Arab life of the deserts and the sheepfolds; 
some of them from the busy cultivation of Egypt's rich soil; 
they were all in the simple dress belonging to such callings. 
Only one stood there with the dress and the mien of a 
noble ; with the signet of Egypt on his hand, and the gold 
necklace of his rank about his neck, and the robes of fine 
linen adorning his person ; and also, we know, with a face 
and bearing more truly ennobling than any insignia a king 
could give. The old patriarch was resting probably on one 
of the Egyptian couches, such as be had never known in his 
younger days, but rich and comfortable as an Egyptian 
workman could make it ; and his eyes went from one to an- 
other of the stalwart forms around his bed, while his mind, 
quickened to know what the future of their name would be^ 
gave strange power and fire to his look and utterance. You 
can feel how still the assembly was; what a hush and what 
a watch they kept, while a great many feelings must have 
risen and striven together before he got through with what 
he told them. It was the tribes of the House of Israel tak- 
i ing a glimpse into their future 1 " 
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^'Do you think they could understand the glimpses, uncle 
Sam 1 " said Priscilla. " I cannot" 

**They could understand some things well enough," said 
uncle Sam. '' Reuben needed no interpreter to know his 
father's meaning, when that grave eye first began with him 
and the grave words were spoken, 'Unstable as water, 
thou shalt not exceU *' 

** How is water unstable ? " said Priscilla 

'* Why, my girl, it yields to every force applied to it ; has 
no fixedness of its own. Or the word rendered umtahle may 
be translated ' quick to boil ; ' like water over the desert fire 
of thorns; soon hot and as quickly flat again. Beubea 
seems to have been like that ; a character of strong impulses 
and no strength." 

" But did he not * excel ' in anything, uncle Sam ?" 

" In nothing. Tiny. The tribe of Heuben were noted for 
nothing whatever. At the entrance into Canaan it was the 
smallest but two, in numbers ; and there was never a judge or 
a hero or a prophet of them in all the years. They settled 
on the east of Jordan and became just a Bedouin tribe, keep- 
ing cattle, and taking scarce any part in the great history of 
their people." 

''Then Simeon and Levi were to be scattered," said 
Dan. 

" I fancy that Jacob's mind went back to their treatment 
of Joseph," said my grandmother. 

''They w«re not the only ones though," said Liph. 

"There is «very reason to think they were the leaders, in 
that as well as in the cruel Shechem raid. Beuben was not, 
and Judah was not ; and Levi and Simeon were the iiext 
twa And Joseph sinjgled out Simeon, you remember, to be 
the one boutid in Ilgypt as hostage for Benjamin; which 
seems to mark him as the ringleader. Simeon and Levi 
were reckoned together by their father, as they had been to- 
gether in actioa However, I fancy the two brothers to 
have been at heart very different ; both from the known 
character of their descendants, and from the diverse lot as- 

Y 
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Bigned them. Both tribes were fierce and wild in their tem- 
per; but Simeon seems to have been on the hiwless, and 
Levi on the loyal side of things. And accordingly, though 
both tribes were to be divided and scattered in Israel, the 
one was scattered away beyond the bounds of the law, and 
the other divided among the people to be its defendet; 
Simeon's destiny was wrought out by the tribe's own wan- 
dering will, leaving their assigned lot and aedcing other 
homes in wild places ; where they became lost to civilisa- 
tion and to their people. Levi was given the guardianship 
of the law ; and for that end distributed through the pos- 
sessions of his brethren, having himself no part of the land 
for his inheritance." 

"Jacob never forgot anything that was done to Joseph," 
said Daniel 

" Judah had a good time," said Liph. 

" Judah had a great lot ' Thou art he whom thy brethren 
shall praise.' After Joseph, it seems he was already the first 
of the family, and had been for years ; and his children 
kept the distinction. Theirs was the first tribe in point of 
numbers ; it went first in the journe3dng of the people ; it 
was the first to enter the promised land ; but Judah's glory 
was, that of him came the chief ruler. To him it was fore- 
told, that in his tribe the promised Deliverer would appear ; 
the distinction which was given to Isaac over Ishmael, to 
Jacob over Esau, descended now to Judah above his 
brethren. Maybe neither he nor they cared much for it at 
the time ; but you may be sure that not one word of all 
these blessings and prophecies delivered to the heads of 
the tribes was ever lost sight of by their children. They 
helped to form character and to nerve energy and to stimu- 
late ambition." 

"And to foster pride and envy and strife," added my 
grandmother. 

"I should have thought Joseph would have had that dis- 
tinction that was given to Judah," said Dan. 

"He had the birthright. The Lord's ways are not as our 
waya, * He refused the tabernacle of Joseph, and chose not 
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the tribe of EpLraim ; but chose the tribe of Judah, the 
mount Zion which he loved.' " 

'^ But that does not tell us the reason." 

*' The Lord does not give us His reasons," said uncle Sam 
tenderly ; ''except once in a while. He wants, us to trust 
Him." 

''Well, uncle Sam, how was Judah's hand to be 'in the 
neck of his enemies * ?" 

"To rout them, child. Don't you know it is written, 
^The nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish' 1" 

" Whom, Judah ] " Liph asked. 

"The Lion of the tribe of Judah." 

" * Thy father's children shall bow down before thee.' That 
was when David was king, I suppose ; and Solomon. But 
why is Judah called a lion's whelp ] " 

"I do not know; but take that whole verse and it is very 
Bignificant of the tribe's history. They were settled in 
the rocky fastnesses of the southern mountain country, 
where they 'washed their garments in wine,' for that is a 
grape-growing region ; but where also the people was ex- 
ceedingly secure. Li the nests of the rocks where nobody 
could get at them, warlike and bold and strong, Judah 
'couched as a lion' in his lair ; and it was not until north 
and south and east and west his brothers had been overcome 
or scattered, that he was— the last of all — driven out of his 
home." 

" But, uncle Sam," said Liph, "there have been a great many 
years that there has been no sceptre in Judah." 

" I thought you would have got hold of that Pray, is there 
no sceptre in Judah now, my boyi" 

"Yes, sir, I know what you mean ; but "— 

"We are told that 'a certain nobleman went into a far 
country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return.' 
The king is not here to be sure, just now ; he is waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool ; but the government 
is upon his shoulder." 

"But, sir," said Liph, — " yes, I know what you mfia3CL\ 
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but before thftt— before He came; ibere were n great 
many years, were there not, when there was no aoeptre in 
Judah?" 

^ When ho king of Judah was reigning. Was theire any 
lime in idl those years when there was not a trae heir to 4he 
throne— David s throne— although the heir might not be in 
possession r* 

"No, sir — ^I suppose not." 

^Then if the royal line wad not broken, the sceptre did 
not depart from Judah, even though others usurped it for a 
time. There was always a royal heir of David's line down 
to the day when Christ was bom king of the Jews^ Ab the 
promise was by the mouth of Jeremiah-^' David shall never 
want a man to sit upon the throne of Israel' " 

**That is precisely a parallel passage,'' said mj grand- 
mother. 

"Those who held it, who were not of the royal line, were 
fraurpers ; and the word runs — * I will overturn, overturn, 
overturn it ; and it shall be no more, until he come whose 
right it is ; and I wiU give it him.'*' 

" I see how Judah was to be a great name in Israel," said 
Dan. 

"Of a number of the other tribes there is bat a passing 
word. They played no great part in the history of th^r 
people. ' Zebulon shall dwell at the haven of the sea.' The 
district of that tribe in after times lay between the lake of 
Gennesareth on the east, and Carmel and the Mediterranean 
on the west ; so that they had the advantage of sea-coast 
situations along with a very fine inland country. His border 
reached 'unto Zidon.' That may mean the Bidoniati or 
Phoenician territory, which extended down the coast past 
Acre and Carmel to where the lands of Zebulon came in ; 
for to the cUi/ of Sidon the tract of Zebulon never reached. 
But the tribe was never distinguished, except on one ooca^ 
sion. Neither was Issachar, even on that one. Issachar 
had the rich plain of Esdraelon, all the breadth of it^ nearly; 
and what with his fruitful lands and his numerous enemies, 
some in the midst oi hi& settlements and some coming from 
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a* distance ^enemies that he had not spirit to oyeroome ;-7 
he sank down into ignoble ease and peaceful content" 

*** A strong ass crouching down between two burdens,"' 
said Dan. 

^' Or * between two hedgerows,' it may be translated." 

"That is a pitiful character,^ said liph. "The real Issa- 
char must have liked it" 

** Not so pitiful as you think. In that country, donkey& 
are both very useful and highly respectable. It is just a 
good name for an industrious country population, living in 
tents and devoted to their flocks and their crops, and taking 
no part in anything of higher interest'' 

*' Mean enough though," said Liph. '* But Dan is dif- 
ferent" 

"Dan was a warlike, stirring tribe. Their place in the 
land of Canaan, between the strong hill country of Judah 
and the rich low country which was the common path of 
invading armies, gave them plenty to do. The same is true 
of their other settlement in the extreme north of the king- 
dom. There they were, * an adder in the path, that biteth 
the horse's heels;' — ^ready to pounce upon the rear of an 
enemy going or coming. A horse meant an enemy, you must 
know ; that animal was not the dependence of Palestine, but 
used by foreign nations. 

"Gad— his name means a 'troop,' and he was a warlike 
troop. They were a strong, fine people. Hordes of wild 
enemies surrounded their country ; the tribe of Qad strove 
with them and overcame them, and pushed its borders 
farther and farther in the very face of them. There were 
men of Qad. But we read of no men of Asher. * His bread 
shall be fat ; '—that is his record. He had a rich territory, 
and supinely sat down to enjoy it ; not even driving out the 
heathen inhabitants, but shanng the land with them. In 
the struggles of Israel he did nothing; had no share, and 
gave no help." 

" Naphtali must have been a sort of wild character," said 
Dan; "'a hind let loose.'" 

"That has been translated otherwise— *Na^h.Wl ^a ^ 
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Spreading terebinth ; he pntteth out goodly bonghs.' Either 
way there is no difficulty. Naphtali's portion was the bilk 
of Gkililee, which have been described as a 'natural park of 
oaks and terebinths/ A beautiful land, with broken surface 
and luxuriant forests ; just the place for a hind to delight 
in. Once only, at the same time with Zebulon, this tribe 
. distinguished itself by something more than its hills, and 
its oaks, and its pleasure in them." 

*' And when was that, uncle Sam )" 

"A great way ahead ; we must wait till we come to it." 

"Why, uncle Sam, how many of the tribes were of no 
consequence in history 1 I thought it was all Israel to- 
gether, always." 

"It was the house of Joseph on one hand, or the house 
of Judah on the other ; with some of the other tribes join- 
ing them and ranked under their banner and name. That 
is, Liph, in the after part of the people's history. At first 
they did all move and work together. See the difference 
made in JacoVs blessing. He gives a great deal to Judah ; 
passes the others for the most part with a short word ; and 
when he comes to the beloved son, the son that had never 
grieved him, look with what wealth of tenderness and affec- 
tion he pours upon him all that words could heap together. 
Manasseh and Ephraim had already been promised, in the 
private birthright blessing, that they should multiply * like 
fishes.' Their name was to be a proverb of prosperity in 
Israel So, in the division of the lands, Manasseh had that 
noble tract of Qilead and Bashan, where the tribe spread 
and grew strong ; and Ephraim, who was to be greater than 
he, had the central part of mountainous Palestine." 

** Was that so good ] " Dan asked. 

"It was the seat of power, though not so luxurious a land. 
It is a fine country ; where the rugged mountain ridges of 
Judah and Benjamin begin to spread out into fine plains and 
valleys with springs and streams of water, and vegetation 
grows rich.** 

" Which was the greatest then,— the house of Joseph, or 
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''For four hundred years, the house of Joseph, or Ephraim 
with Manasseh and Benjamin in connexion, was the ruling 
house. Then arose the royal line of Judah ; and after sub- 
mitting a little while, Ephraim*s pride and impatience broke 
away and set up an independent kingdom ; the kingdom, so 
called, of Israel. And then they did not let each other 
alone. It is one of the notable things promised of a good 
time to come, that 'Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not yex Ephraim.' " 

"And what about Benjamin ) Jacob did not love him so 
well as he did Joseph.'' 

" He had not so good reason, we may safely believe. The 
character of that tribe is fairly given. It was a small tribe ; 
yet it played no small part in the work of after days. Its 
place lay between Judah on the south and Ephraim on the 
north ; and just in Benjamin's portion were the most im- 
portant passes leading from the lowlands east and west up 
into the heart of the mountain country. If an enemy came 
from either side, Benjamin was likely to hear of it. More- 
over, the same passes that served others to come up, served 
him to go down. In that tribe alone, of all west of the Jor^ 
dan, we hear of regular plundering bands. Benjamin was 
specially skilled in the use of the bow and the sling ; they 
were proud, fierce, obstinate ; and made and kept to them- 
selves a name. But they were dismissed with a word in 
their father's prophecy; it was upon ' the head of him that 
was separate from his brethren' that the heart of Jacob 
emptied all its treasures of blessing." 

" And then his strength was done," said my grandmother. 

" He gave particular charge about his burial in the cave 
of Machpelah; after that — 'he gathered up his feet into 
the bed.' He had been sitting up or reclining on the couch." 

"And he * was gathered unto his people,' " said I, '* That 
means, to Isaac and Abraham and Sarah and Eebekah and 
Leah. And Joseph was the only one that was sorry." 

'* Perhaps that is too much to say," my uncle added. 

" If Jacob was not to be buried in Egypt, why did they 
have him embalmed? " said Priscilla. 
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**M7 dear, it was tiie onlj possible way to MSI Jaeoili^s 
commaiML His remains were to be ta^en a Yang jaarotay. 
It was Deeessary to embabn them first. Do yoa know iioiw 
this was done 1 ** 

"" I don't think I want to know," said Frisdlla. 

^That is nonsense," said liph. '^It seems qaeear that 
physicians should have been the people to do the embalming 
uncle Sam." 

^ On the contrary. IJgypt was a great country for physi- 
cians and the medical art; and their way was to have one 
for every branch of the subject One took care of people's 
heads; another looked after their stomachs; anoUier at- 
tended only to their eyes, and so on. Egypt claimed tiie 
honour of first finding out the art of curing sicknesses ; and 
there is something of her fame yet remaining in two of car 
words — ' alchemy,* and ' cA^mistry.' The old common Egyp- 
tian name for li^ypt was £em or Chem, However, it is said 
that her physicians were in the habit of examining bodies 
after death, to better their knowledge of diseases and the 
cure of them. Pliny says that such examinations were held 
in the course of the embalming process; so we see how it 
concerned the profession." 

"Joseph was governor of Egypt yet," said I; "for he 
commanded 'his servants the physicians ' to do the embalm- 
ing for bis father." 

"But how was it done?" said Dan. "I saw a mummy 
once, in a museum." 

" In the more expensive ways of embalming, a cut was 
opened in the left side of the body, and the whole inside was 
taken out except the kidneys and heart ; the several parts 
were washed in palm wine and covered with aromatic sub- 
stances, and carefully placed in four vases ; unless they were 
put again in the body, which sometimes happened. The 
brain was drawn out through the nostrils, and powerful aro- 
matic drugs were stuffed into the cavity. The body was 
then filled with myrrh, cassia, and other spices or drugs ; 
the opening sowed up ; and then all laid in natron for a 
number of days ; in the time of Herodotus the number was 
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seventy. After that, the body was wadied, and swathed 
from head to* foot in strips of linen coated on one side with 
gum. This finished the embalmers* work, and the body was 
giTen back to the rehktions. There were other ways, kss 
careful and less costly." 

** Was the mummy buried then, uncle Sam ] " 

'* First it was enclosed in a case of pasteboard, made 
exactly to fit ; probably it was fitted on in a wet state, so 
that it could be moulded closely to the features of the 
mummy. When dry, this case was put on and made fast 
by sewing it up the back. Next it was painted. The face 
was made to look like the person's natural face, as well as 
might be ; the rest was covered with figures and ornaments. 
Often the face was laid in with thick gold-leaf, and the hair 
carefully painted and ornamented with gold. Every good 
man was supposed to have gone back to Osiris and taken 
his character and received his name ; so the mummies of 
such were swathed into a form to resemble Osiris, and cer- 
tain emblems of the god were painted on the mummy case, 
and the beard was represented of the form only given to the 
gods and to kings and good men after death.*' 

"What form was that l** 

" A little turned up at the end. Gods and kings may be 
known on the monuments by this form of the beard." 

** How very curious 1" said Priscilla. 

^ One mummy case was not thought enough. Three were 
made and put on, one over the other; the richest being 
always the innermost Handsome necklaces and coloured 
beads were put on these casings, either painted or real 
The last and outermost case, or coffin, was made of stone or 
wood ; these were of various forms and richly painted. I 
am speaking of the costly mummies, you must understand ; 
such as Jacob's must have been. The whole process of em- 
balming and covering was done for poorer people in simpler 
ways." 

** Uncle Sam, the Bible says forti/ days — ^not seventy — for 
embalming.*' 

"Different ways, as I told you, Liph, AiktttVi'K^ Ckt^*^ 
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historian, four centuries later than Herodotos, gives quite 
another account ; says nothing about the steeping in natron ; 
and gives cmer thirty days for oil of cedar, drags, and spices, 
to do their work. If in four hundred years' time there was 
such a change, there may well have been some since the time 
of Moses." 

•* Plutarch says the intestines were thrown into the river," 
Liph observed. 

''It is a Greek mistake. The vases are found in the 
tombs along with the mummies. The !E!gyptians were far 
too nice and particular to throw anything into their beloved 
river which would defile it ; and so careful were they to 
honour human life and all which belonged to it, that the 
very sawdust of the floor where the body was opened and 
prepared, was gathered up and put in little linen bags and 
buried near the tomb." 

" Then they buried the mummies, did they 1 *' 

''The tombs of the rich were one or two handsome rooms, 
built or cut in the rock, adorned very richly with paintinga 
In one of the rooms a deep pit was sunk, twenty feet or 
seventy feet as it might be ; and in the sides of the pit were 
niches or recesses for the mummies. Sometimes there was 
one niche, sometimes more. But these were for the rich. 
The common mummy pits, or excavations, were filled with 
mummies laid one upon another. And there they were laid 
and piled up in immense and innumerable quantities. The 
excavations are sometimes very large and extensive ; cham* 
bers cut in the rock, connected by long passages ; one suc- 
ceeding another ; all full ! It is dreadful to go into them. 
You breathe nothing but mummy dust ; you touch nothing 
but what was a mummy ; you cannot sit down but you are 
on a mummy. And so from room to room and from passage 
to passage — ^where you can but get along between the piled 
up mummies; till it seems as if all ancient Egypt were in 
dust before you. And so it is 1 " 

"I should think it would make one sick.** 

** It did ; it made me very sick at first. One gets used to 
eveiything." 
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" I do nofc wonder Jacob would not be buried in Egypt," I 
said. ^ 

''It was for no such reason as that you are thinking of. 
Jacob's ^th and his affection said, Bury me in the land of 
Canaan ; and his faith and this testimony of it were a stand- 
ing memorial for his children." 

'' Why did not Joseph himself go to Pharaoh to ask what 
he wanted ? Why did he send somebody else, if he was 
governor yet 1 " 

"I do not know. He might have wished to gain some- 
body's good offices ; for his request was a very great one. if 
Pharaoh had not trusted Joseph well, he w<Hild have feared 
that his pnme minister meant mischief." 

"I do not see why." 

'' Ton will see, Tiny, if you look at the thing a bit. Joseph 
could not go alone to bury his father. He must have escort 
and attendance ; and no small escort or attendance would 
have suited his dignity. To an evil-disposed man it might 
have made a capital opportunity for raising an army and 
heading a revolt." 

" I see," said Liph. 

"Yes, and I do," said I. "But Pharaoh was not afraid of 
Joseph, uncle Sam." 

" I think not And besides, there was Joseph's oath ; and 
an oath made to a father it would have been very unlike 
Egyptian reverence to break." 

"Well, there did go 'a very great company' with him," 
said Dan. " ' All the servants of Pharaoh,' and 'all the elders 
of the land of Egjrpt,' besides his own people." 

" Pharaoh had said, ' Only in the throne will I be greater 
than thou.' And Joseph was no doubt beloved through all 
the land. So it was a very great funeral solemnity. The 
usual way of taking mummies from the house to the tomb, 
was in a coffin or sarcophagus on a sledge drawn by oxen 
and men. It is likely that Joseph followed Egyptian cus- 
toms, in this as in other things; as in wisdom he would 
when he could. The nation had held a public mourning of 
seventy days in honour of its prime minister's t8.tlv^^%^ 
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m prooessioiis. In some or all of these ways tlie 'Egypiitaa 
honooied tlie faithor al their great beaelacta'. llioj were 
alwajrs a grateful people An <dd historian saya^ they 
'deemed it the greatest charm of life to make a suitable 
return for benefits they had received.* And so, though it 
was no doubt by <mier, yet it seems to have been done with 
a will too, all their attendance and honour which they 
showed to Jacob's memory. It is wonderful to read, how 
*a very great company' went up with Joseph to Canaan; 
the high and noble of the land ; to attend the funeral of 
a foreigner and one of a race in general not honoured by 
them. Princes and priests, fan-bearers and prophets, 
officers and judges, and with them a great escort of chariots 
and borsmen, without which indeed the expedition oould 
hardly have been made. And then there was all the tribe 
of Jacob's own house and family. There was neyer such 
a funeral procession before or since, I think. Taking a 
journey of between two and three hundred miles; through 
days of desert travelling, slowly skirting up by the sea and 
the yellow sands; the same road where once before, many 
years past, Joseph had travelled — a slave — in the train of his 
Arab masters. What a change ! ** 

''They had another mourning when they got to the land 
of Canaan," I said. 

''Quite according to Egyptian custom. After tl^e first 
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morxming and afler th« embalming was over, it waa 
common enough in Sgypt to keep the mummy for dom« 
time in the house; taking it out now and then to pay 
honour to it with offerings and anointings, prayers and 
laments. When at hist it was pkced in a coffin and cairied 
to the tomb, a great procession went along,. with all things 
prepared for offerings and sacrifices at the last halting- 
place; and mourning women attended to make public 
lamentation both there and on the way. In Jacob's case 
the mourning was very marked, and continued seven days ; 
the women wailing, the men smiting their in^asts and 
throwing dust on their heads ; probi^ly tearing their clothes 
and singing dirges, and fasting, as they did in Egypt at a 
monarch's death." 

'* Where is Abel-Mizraim ? " liph asked. 
. "It is not known. Moses, writing on the east of Jordan, 
says ' beyond Jordan ' — ^which of course means the western 
side. We do not know the spot But there, no doubt, the 
Egyptian escort paused and waited, while Joseph and his 
brothers went farther, up tt) the cave of Machpelah.'* 

"And that was the last time Josej^ ever saw Palestine," 
Isaid Prisciila. 

"Uncle Sam," said I, looking on over the chapter, — "do 
you think Joseph's brothers had grown to be better men ? " 

" Tiny, I do not think they had grown to be good." 

"Why not, sir 1 " liph asked. 

" Do you remember, when Joseph was sending them back 
to Canaan for his father, he charged them to keep the peace 
by the way 3 No doubt he had already seen the signs of 
jealous tempers and quarrelsome passions that might get 
into a flame again. And now, when their father was dead, 
if they had become -honest and kind-hearted they would not 
have feared Joseph had become anything else. If their re- 
pentance had been thorough, they would have known that 
Jhe had entirely forgiven." 

" Uncle Sam, he must have been governor of Eg3rpt still ; 
for he promised to take care of them." 

"Tiny, I do not think the Egyptian court cared to do 
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'without him. At the time when Joseph revealed him* 
self to his brothers, he told them that Qpd had made him 
'a father to Pharaoh.' So from that I suppose the ruling 
king was then a young man, and grew up, so to speak, 
in habits of trust and dependence towards Joseph, which 
lasted all his life." 

''Uncle Sam, does God ever mean people to be wicked ?" 
said Liph. 

"Never.'' 

" How could Joseph say, 'Ye thought evil against me, but 
God meant it unto good ? ' " 

''And how could he say, as in this other 45th chapter, — 
*So now, it was not you sent me hither, but God,' — ^when 
his brothers had stolen him and sold him to the Arabs ] " 

" Well, sir ; how could he ] " 

" Wasn't it said to comfort them, uncle Sam ? " 

" Doubtless ; but do you think Joseph was a man to tell 
a lie for the sake of politeness 1 " 

" Then how was it, sir 1 " 

"Do you expect me to be wiser than the Bible?" 

** I thought maybe you could explain it, sir." 

" What is there to explain ? The Bible says the men did 
it, and it says that God did it. I believe the Bible." 

" Yes, sir ; but isn't it very strange ? " 

"You are puzzling yourself now, my boy, because you can- 
not understand the Infinite ; and in that effort you wHl not 
grow wise. God tempts no man ; He does not make people 
wicked ; but He knows their wickedness ; and He arranges 
matters somehow so that they show it in ways which He 
will use for His own purposes. David speaks of men 'which 
are God's hand,' and the wicked 'which are His sword.* 
*0 Assyrian, the rod of mine anger,* the Lord says ol 
Sennacherib ;— ' I will send him against a hypocritical nation, 
and against the people of my wrath will I give him a charge.' 
Yet Sennacherib meant anything in the world but to do the 
will of the Lord, whom he did not even know." 

'*It is very odd," said Liph. 

"Anything that you cannot understand, eh ? " said my mide. 
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^ Joa^ did not live very long," said L 

''Long enough," s^d my uncle. "Till he had seen his 
children's children, and enjoyed them ; and till he saw the 
children of his brothers established and growing and pros- 
pering greatly in the land. To all seeming, they were fixed 
in Egypt ; but the eye of Joseph, as Abraham's had been, 
was bent on the promise. * God will surely visit you, and 
bring you out of this land,' he said ; when dii. human sign of 
such a change was very far away. ' By faith Joseph, when 
he died, spoke of the departing of the children of Israel, and 
gave commandment concerning his bones.' And in obedi- 
ence to the command, his remains were embalmed and put 
in a coffin or sarcophagus ; not buried, but kept against the 
time." 

*' Is that an Egjrptian coffin % " said Priscilla, as unde Sam 
showed her a small sketch. 




i^ptiau Coffin on Sledge. 

''An Egyptian coffin, on a sledge; with the head of the 
mummy showing at an open paneL The figures covering the 
panels are the Egyptian signs of Stability, and perhaps life, 
or Security. These tower-like figures are the signs of stab- 
ility. The others, with a loop at the top, are very nearly 
like the tau^ or sign of life ; but the tau is more like the 
shape of a cross. These are perhaps the emblems of security.*' 
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" Odd enough," said Liph— " to pat the signs of 9ecurUy 
and stability around a mummy.*' 

^ Not at alL The Egjrptian faith was, that the good went 
to Osiris, received his name and dwelt in his oompaQy ; what 
should be stable and secure but such a condition ? Their 
mummy cases, as I told you, were even painted with certain 
emblems which belonged to Osiris, in anticipation of that 
union with him. It was a dark belief. Tet it had a glim- 
mer of the day. * I shall be satisfied when I awake with 
thy likenes^,' is the si^ of the children of light even now ; 
and their song of joy is, 'We know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.** 

'^ And it was in preparation for bringing ^at life and im- 
mortality to light,~ which the heathen so darkly imaginec^ 
— ^that the House of Israel were put to their tndniag in the 
land of Egypt now.'* 

** I want to understand it all, uncle Sam." 

'* Step by step, my darling. Next we will see, if the Lord 
lets us, what sort of a school the land of Egypt was,* 
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Mesopotamia is the Greek term answering to the Hebrew Arcun* 
Naharaim — or Syria of the two rivers. The Mesopotamia of the 
Greeks and Romans included the whole tract of country lying be- 
tween the Tigris and the Euphrates. Aram-Naharaim of the Old 
Testament referred especially to the north-western portion of this 
tract, above the great bend of the Euphrates. So has been the 
common understanding of the term. Of late, however, a new opin- 
ion has gained followers ; that Syria of the two rivers, to which 
Jacob went for a wife, was the little tract of the Damascene plain, 
lying between the Abana and the Pharpar. In the text I have 
simply ignored this theory and kept to the old understanding. To 
justify myself, I refer to the constant use of the Hebrew term 
translated "the river," in the Old Testament, to designate the 
Euphrates ; which would put Padan-Aram beyond it ; and I refer 
to the facts of JacoVs narrative. Wherever the Haran of Nahor 
and Laban were, it was such a distance from Gilead that it took 
Laban's unencumbered troop s&een days to come up with the slow- 
going flocks and herds of his fleeing son-in-law. 

Note B. 

The learned are uncertain whether this famous coat was of many 
colours or simply of m^siy pieces; that is, a longer tunic than the old 
common one, and made with long sleeves. As there is no certainty, 
I have kept to the more picturesque idea. If this coat or shirt 
were "of many pieces,*' it seems likely that the pieces were of 
various colours ; either stripes or embroidered patches ; as being 
more of a distinction and more of an adornment. "A prey to 
divers colours of needlework " was looked for with Sisera ; " rai- 
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ment of needlework *' is mentioned as tbe robe of a kingfs daughter 
in David's time ; and the dress which unmarried princesses then 
wore is described under the same term which is used here for 
Joseph's coat. 

NOTB C. 

Cotton was greatly used «itd fiked in Egypt ; but how early it is 
impossible to say. The old monuments make no mention of it. 
There is not any proof that the Hebrews knew it as distinct from 
linen, before their introduction to Persia. The Persians must have 
had it from Indi% where it was ftt>m earliest times grown and 
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gation. By the Kev. Arthus Roberts, M. A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk, 

Author of " Village Sermons." Two vols, crown 8vo. 10*. cloth. 

** The style is plain, the topics are sensibly discussed, the doctrine is scriptural. 

. . . We have heretofore commended an earlier volume of Mr. Roberts' Sermons. 

and we are glad to repeat our commendation with respect to the volume before 

ua,**— Church of England Maaaxine. 
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THE ROAD AND THE RESTING-PLACE. By 

Gkace Pbatt Chalmers. IGmo. 2t. cloth. 
** A little treAsare.'*— Christian Advocate. 
*' Will, we are sure, be read with ple&aure.*'— Weekly Review. 



THE LIFE of ARTHUR VANDELEUR, Major Royal 

Artillery. By the Author of " Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars," 
"English Hearts and English Hands." Crown 8vo. 3<. 6d. cloth. 

** It would be diflBcult .to imagine a more beautiful and touching story." — 
Morning Post. 



HELP HEAVENWARD : Words of Strength and Heart- 
cheer to Zion's Trayellers. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow, D.D. 18mo. 
2s, 6d. cloth. 

•* It is replete with sound, searching, practical remark, conveyed in the winning 
and affectionate spirit, and with the luxuriant richness of phraseology by which 
the author is characterised." — Scottish Guardian. 



THE ANCIENT CHURCH : Its History, Worship, Doc- 

trine, and Constitution, traced for the first Three Hundred Years. By 
W. D. KnxKN, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 8vo. 12». cloth. 
" There is certainly no book in the English language to be compared with this 

work of Dr. Killen's, exhibiting very high literary excellencies The work 

id entitled to our cordial recommendation." — Witness. 



ECLECTIC NOTES ; or, Notes of Discussion on Reli- 

gious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic Society, London, during the 

years 1798—1814. Edited by John H. Pbatt, M. A., Archdeacon oi Calcutta. 

A New Edition. 8vo. \0s. 6d. cloth. 

** The subjects are widely varied and full of interest, both in a doctrinal and 

practical aspect. We would fain linger over this charming book, making large 

extracts ; but, indeed, no extracts can give any idea of its large stores of most 

instructive teaching." — Weekly Review. 



THE HISTORY of the GRAVELYN FAMILY. A 

Series of Stories for Children and Young People. By L. N . 1 6mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
" If we mistake not, many mammas will have reason to thank the writer of the 
* Gravelyii Family' for a story-book which will amuse and teach both their children 
and themselves." — Western Morning News. 



MEMORIALS of the Rev. WILLIAM BULL, of New- 

port Pagnell. Compiled chiefly ft-om his own Letters and those of his 
friends, Newton, Cowper, and Thornton, 1738-18)4. By his Grandson, the 
Rev. JosiAii Bull, M. A. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. cloth. 
" This is a delightful biography." — Record. 

" We can calmly declare that this book is to be placed among the most interesU 
ing biographies of our ^aj.**— Evangelical Magazine. 
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LITTLE SUSY and her SIX BIRTH-DAYS. By her 

Aunt Susan. A Book for very Little Children. With Plates by Absolon. 
Crown 8vo. 2». 6d. cloth, bevelled boards. 
**We have much pleasure in heartily commending this volume." — Youths* 
Magazine. 



THE MISSING LINK; or, Bible-Women in the Homes 

of the London Poor. By L. N. R., Author of " The Book and iU Story." 
Small crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper Edition, 1 ;. 6d. cloth limp. 
'* This book treats of the heathen of St. Giles's instead of the heathen of Mada- 
gascar and Makalolo, or it would receive a wider circulation, and create a more 
vivid interest, than the travels even of an Ellis and a Livingston." — Daily News. 



MORNING ON THE MOUNTAINS ; Or, Woman and 

her Saviour in Persia. By the Author of " Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nes- 
torians." Post 8vo. bs. cloth. 

" W«t cordially commend this volume; It is one of the most interesting in our 
recent missionary literature." — Patriot. 



A SECOND SERIES of ILLUSTRATIVE GATHER- 

INGS for PREACHERS and TEACHERS. By the Rev. G. S. Bowes, B.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 5; . cloth. 



RAGGED HOMES, and HOW to MEND THEM. By 

Mrs. BA.YLY. SmallcrownSvo. 35. 6<2. cloth. Also,a Cheaper Edition, Is.Gd. 
cloth limp. 

** We scarcely know which to praise most highly, the matter or the manner of 
this work. Her style is as attractive as her subject. Mrs. Bayly has wrought with 
an artist's eye and spirit" — Daily Netos. 



EFFIE'S FRIENDS: a Tale. With Illustrations hj 

Harry Rogers. Small crown 8vo. 3*. 6d. cloth gilt ; bs. cloth, gilt edges. 

" The author has out of simple materials woven four delightful stories, which it 
is impossible for a child to peruse without receiving many good and lasting impres- 
sions. A healthy and invigorating tone pervades the work, and few readers will lay 
it down without regret.**— Morning Post. 



THE LIFE of the REV. RICHARD KNILL, of St. 

Petersburgh. By the Rev. C. M. Bibrell. With a Review of his Character 
by the late Rev. John Anoell James. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. As. 6d. 
cloth. Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth limp. 

** An excellent biography of an admirable man," — Record. 

"It is a simple, touching, purifying little book. The biographer has per- 
formed his ofHce with judgment anA ftA^V^V-j, wxdhaa given us a condensed account 
of one of the most useful mimatera of Yivaa.'j©.'*— ^ouconformwi. 
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HASTE to the RESCUE ; or, Work while it is Day. 

By Mrs. Cha&les Wiohtman. With a Preface by the Author of '* English 
Hearts and English Hands." Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. Also, a Cheaper 
Edition, Is. 6d. cloth limp. 

** The matter of Mrs. Wightman's publication is most interesting, and we wish 
every clergyman's wife would carefiilly peruse it." — Church qf England Magazine. 



THE CHRONICLES OF A GARDEN. By the late 

Miss Henrietta Wilson, Author of " Little Things," &c. With a Brief Me- 
moir by James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. bs. cL extra. 

** It presents everywhere fiuniliar nature, leading up to nature's God. It may be 
warmly recommended in every point of view."— Accord. 



THE VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG or 

HYMNS, and Hymn- Writers of Many Lands and Ages. By the Author of 
'* Chronicles of Schdnberg-Cotta." New Edition. Crown 8vo. bs. cloth. 

'* The style is lively and picturesque, and free from all reproach of dulness. The 
hymns are well chosen, and translated with care and fidelity. We can heartily re- 
commend this book to those who have an interest in its subject."— 6tMir<<tan. 



THE BLACK SHIP; and other Allegories and Parables. 

By the Author of ** Tales and Sketches of Christian Life," &c. 1 6mo. 2s. 6tf. 
cloth. 

'*This is an exquisitely beautiftil little book. Its tales and parables are con- 
structed with marvellous delicacy and skill — they are full of subtle and delicious 
fancy — they are rich in every line with deep and precious meanings." — Non- 
conformist. 



CHRIST and HIS CHURCH in the BOOK of PSALMS. 

By the Rev. Andrew A. Bonas, Author of " Memoir of M'Cheyne," •* Com- 
mentary on Leviticus," &c. Demy 8vo. 10«. 6dE. cloth. 

" The work is a discreet, pious, and learned production, far above many similar 
attempts to illustrate these devout compositions."— Clerical Journal. 



HOME LIGHT; or, The LIFE and LETTERS of 

MARIA CHOWNE, Wife of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D., of Beckenham. 
By her Son, the Rev. W. Tilson Mabsh, M.A. of Oriel College, and Incum- 
bent of St. Leonard's-on-Sea. Crown 8vo. bs. cloth. 

** Her letters are the best reflections of her cultivated mind and loving heart, as 
well as of the genial piety which diffused its fragrant odour over all her works. We 
heartily recommend it to the notice of our readers." — Record. 



A MEMOIR of CAPTAIN M. M. HAMMOND, late of 

the Rifle Brigade. Crown 8vo. bs, cloth. Also a Cheaper Edition, \s. M. 
cloth limp. 

*• The • Memoir of Captain Hammond' is a volume entitled to take its place by 
the side of* Hedley Vicars.' . . . We confess ourselves to be as much afl'ected in the 
perusal of the one as in the other." — Record. \ 
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BRIEF MEMORIALS of the REV. ALPHONSE 

FRANCOIS LACROIX, Missionary of the London Bfissionary Society in 
Calcutta. By his Son-in>Law, Rev. Joseph Mullens, Missionary of the same 
Society. Crown 8vo. 6*. cloth. 
" Missionary life in Bengal has never been more truly and graphically described 

than in Dr. Mullens' deeply interesting memoir of his reverend father-in-law. It 

is a thoroughly honest book." — Spectator. 



A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of SIR H. HAVE- 

LOCK, K.C.B. Compiled from Unpublished Papers, Ac. By the Rev. W. 
Bbock. Small crown 8vo. 3«. 6ef . cloth. 

** We thank Mr. Brock for his very acceptable vclume. It is all that it professet 
to be, and more. The value of the volume is enhanced by an accompanying portrait, 
which to our minds is very much more characteristic and truthful than any we 
have heretofore seen." — Daily News, 



THE SYMPATHY of CHRIST with MAN: its Teach- 

ing and its Consolation. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow. D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 

bs. cloth. 
" Probably no work has proceeded from the pen of Dr. Winslow more adapted 
to impart instruction, or more fitted to minister consolation amidst the sorrows of 
life." — Morning Advertiser. 



THE LETTERS of RUTH BRYAN. Edited by the 

Author of " Handfuls of Purpose." A New Edition. Post 8vo. 5«. cloth. 

*' The author has done wisely in publishing them for the instruction and encou- 
ragement of the Church. Their faithful, wise, and tender utterances will encoun^e 
that deep-toned spirituality which amidst the existing influences around us we 
peculiarly want." — Evangelical Magazine. 



THE PRECIOUS THINGS of GOD. By Octavius 

Winslow, D.D. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

** It will doubtless be to many, what itn pious author intended it to be, a book 
cheering solitude, soothing grief, and dispelling doubt, depression, and gloom."— 
News of the Churches. 



THE STORY of BETHLEHEM: a Book for the 

Young. By the Author of " Memories of Bethany,*' &c. With Illustrations 
byTHOUAS. Crown8vo.2«. 6d. cloth. 

** The volume consists of a series of Bible stories, all bearing more or less on 
the birth of the Saviour, and told in language peculiarly fitted to charm the 
youthful mind." — Witness. 



THE TITLES of JEHOVAH : a Series of Lectures, 

Preached inPortman Chapel, Baker Street, during Lent, 1858. To which are 
added. Six Lectures on the Christian Race, Preached during Lent, 1857. 
By the Rev. J. W. Reeve, M.A. Small crown 8vo. 5*. cloth. 

** We have seldom met with sermons that approach more nearly to our idea of 
apostolic preaching than these. " — Record . 
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THE FOOT of the CROSS and the BLESSINGS 

V FOUND THERE. By the Rev. Octaviu* Winslow, D.D. 16mo. 2s. Gd. 
cloth. 



THE VISITOR'S BOOK of TEXTS; or, the Word 

brought nigh to the Sick and Sorrowful. By the Rev. Amdbew A. Bonab, 
Glasgow. Fcap. 8vo. St. 6d. cloth. 

'*Mr. Bonar, like the Master, has the tongue of the learned to speak a word in 
season to him that is weary. This book will be found singularly valuable in the 
sick chamber." — London Monthiy Becort^ 



THE OLD HELMET. By the Author of "The Wide, 

Wide World," &c. A Railway Edition, in crown 8vo. 2«. cloth; and an Edi- 
tion printed on toned paper, bevilled boards, with coloured plates, Zs. 6d. 

*• ^fis8 Wetherell belongs to the better class of American writers. The nar- 
rative is easy, pleasant, and in good taste. The descriptions of scenery are very 
good, fresh, and animated. The characters are drawn with care." — Morning Post. 



ANNALS of the RESCUED. By the Author of " Haste 

to the Rescue ; or. Work while it is Day." With a Preface by the Rev. 
C. E. L. WioHTMAN. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

••This is a deeply-interesting volume. It is a book of similar character to 
* English Hearts and English Hands,' and shows what may be effected by well- 
directed and individual efforts." — Watchman. 



REMARKABLE ANSWERS to PRAYERS. By John 

RicHABDsoN Phillips, formerly Country Association Agent for the London 
City Mission. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Zs. 6d. cloth. 



THE GOLDEN DIARY OF HEART-CONVERSE 

with Jesus in the " Book of Psalms." By the Rev. Dr. Edesbheim, Torquay, 

Royal 1 6mo. 6s. cloth. 
*' A very admirable book of its kind. It is written in a fine spirit of piety, and 
constitutes a very good practical commentary on many of the Psalms." — Edin- 
burgh Courant. 



THE RISEN REDEEMER : the Gospel History, from 

the Resurrection to the Day of Pentecost. By F. W. Kkummacheb, D.D. 
Translated by J. T. Betts. Post 8vo. 5». cloth. 
•* The new work by this warm-hearted, imaginative, and earnest divine, appears 
to us worthy of his well-earned reputation." — Evangelical Magazine. 



ENGLISH HEARTS and ENGLISH HANDS ; or, The 

Railway and the Trenches. By the Author of " Memorials of Captain 

Hedley Vicars." Small crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. Also a Cheaper Edition, 2s, 

cloth limp. 

*• The Memorials of Vicars and these Memorials of the Crystal Palace Navvies 

are books of precisely the same type, and must not be overlooked. We recognise 

in them an honesty of purpose, a purity of heart, and a warmth of human affection, 

combined with a religious faith, that are very beautiful." — Times. 
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THE EXETER HALL LECTURES to YOUNG MEN, 

from thoir commencement in 1H45.6, to their termination in 1864-5, all 
uniformly printed, and handsomely hound in cloth, and embellished with 
portraits of the Friends and Patrons of the Toung Men's Christian Associa' 
tion. Complete in 20 vols, price of each Tolume 4«. ; or the whole series 
for 31. 
♦.• Detailed Prospectuses, with List of the Lecturers and their Subjects, will be 
forwarded gratis on application. 



MATTHEW HENRY'S COMMENTARY ON THE 

HOLY BIBLE, comprising upwards of 7000 Pages, well printed (the Notes 

as well as the Text in clear and distinct type) on good paper, forming Nine 

Imperial 8vo. Tolumes, and handsomely bound in cloth. Price 31. Zs. cloth. 

%* The work may also be had in a variety of extra bindings, of which a list 

will be forwarded on application. 



THE REV. THOS. SCOTT'S COMMENTARY on the 

HOLY BIBLE, comprising Marginal References, a copious Topical Index, 

Fifteen Maps, and Sixty-nine Engravhigs, illurtrative of Scripture Incidents 

and Scenery. Complete in 6 vols. 4to. published at 42. As., now offered for 

21. 10«. 

The Proprietors desire to direct especial attention to the highly important 

fact, that the whole of the Critical and Explanatory Notes, with the Practical 

Reflections, and the other important parts of this work, underwent the Author's 

careful revision ; and that he was engaged for about ten years in preparing an 

Edition ** which should be the standard of the work as long as it might exist." 

This is the Edition now offered to the public, and is the only one that has, or can 

have, the benefit of these tinal additions and emendations. The extent of these 

may be judged from the fact that upwards of four hundred pages of letterpress 

were added ; and. as they consist chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance to 

the Biblical student is at once apparent. 



THE BIBLE MANUAL : an Expository and Practical 

Commentary o»» the Books of Scripture, arranged in Chionological Order ; 
forming a Hand-book of Biblical Klucidation for the Use of Families, Schodls, 
and Students of the Word of Go«i. Translated from the German Work, 
edited by the late Rev. Dr. C. G. Babth, of Calw, M'urtcmberg. Imperial 
8vo. 12c. cloth. 

The object of this work is twofold: — First, to facilitate the study of the 
Holy Scriptures by arranging them in strictly chrimologfcal ordir, so that the 
sacred narrative may form one continuous and connected history fn)m Gencsi? 
to Kevelation. And, secondly, to elucidate the Sacred Text by expository Anno- 
tations, and at the fame time to furnish arguments against the pernicious effects 
of modern rationalism and scepticism. 

The Sjn/'i? of the Work is IhaX of ihipUcit faith in the JD! vine Inspiration of th-: 
Bible. It is believed tlie Book will cunimcnd itself at once to the notice of Cler-ry- 
men. Ministers, and othei-s whose duty it is to explain and apply the le.s«ons of 
divine tinith ; and, indeed, that it will prove a valuable help to all students of 
God's Holy Word. 

*• The work is very cheap, and will prove a valuable boon to Bible students -vWlx 
small libraries."— Joumat &/ Sacred Literature. 
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